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Summary 



The Montana Natural Heritage Program, in 
partnership with the Montana Department of 
Environmental Quality, has completed an 
inventory of ecologically significant and 
reslorable wetlands in the watersheds of the 
Missouri River headwaters in southwest 
Montana, This project identified high quality 
wetlands in the study area and evaluated their 
diversity and integrity. Building on previous 
watershed inventories, this work creates a 
consistent and comprehensive source of wetland 
information that can form the basis for effective 
prioritization of wetland protection and 
restoration efforts. 

This inventory targeted wetlands with intact 
hydrological functions, representative native 
plant communities, outstanding wildlife values, 
and/or rare plant and animal species. Important 
sources for locating significant wetlands were 
local expert opinion and aerial photographs. We 
used standard Heritage Program methodologies 
to inventory wetlands and to assess site 
condition, catalog community types, and 
document rare plant and animal occurrences. 
Five criteria were used to evaluate each site's 
ecological significance: (1) condition, which 
includes degree of hydrologic or geomorphic 
alteration, quality of native plant communities, 
and presence of exotic species, (2} landscape 
context, which includes condition of uplands and 
hydrologic connectivity between wetland and 
uplands, (3) diversity, which includes the 
number of plant communities, structural 
vegetation types, and hydrologic classes, (4) 
rarity, which includes the number and 



condition of rare plants, animals, or 
communities, and (5) size of wetland. We then 
placed sites into one of four categories, ranging 
from highest quality (A-ranked) to poorest 
quality (D -ranked). 

Twenty-one ecologically significant wetlands 
were inventoried for this study. Of these sites, 
four rated as A-ranked wetlands, twelve as B- 
ranked wetlands, and five as C-ranked wetlands. 
A-ranked sites were relatively undisturbed to 
pristine. In general, their natural hydrologic 
regimes were intact, they supported high quality 
examples of native plant communities, and they 
had no or only minor weed populations. The 
uplands surrounding these sites were largely 
undisturbed, with minimal human alterations. 
These wetlands included montane peatlands and 
two large wetland complexes in the Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge. In contrast, B- 
ranked sites had been affected by both on- and 
off-site human disturbances, although many sites 
still maintained high functional capacity and 
supported high quality plant communities. This 
category included riverine and beaver- 
influenced wetlands, sloughs, a small montane 
peatland, and a large ground water-discharge 
wetland, Piedmont Swamp. The remaining sites 
were rated as C-ranked wetlands. These 
wetlands have been functionally impaired 
through hydrologic or geomorphic alterations or 
through land use disturbances in the wetlands or 
adjacent uplands, and exotic species were 
widespread at a few sites. These sites included 
beaver-influenced riverine wetlands and 
depressional wetlands in the Centennial Valley, 
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Introduction 

Historically, wetlands have been considered 
unproductive lands with little value to society 
(Mitsch and Gosselink 1993), Consequently, 
wetlands have long been drained, filled, or 
otherwise manipulated to produce goods and 
services valued by society. This has resulted in 
significant wetland destruction and degradation 
in the United States, Dahl (1990) estimated that 
over half of the wetland acres in the 
conterminous United States have been lost since 
1780, and that approximately 25% of Montana's 
wetland acres have been lost in the same period. 

In the last 20 years, as awareness of the 
cumulative loss and damage to wetlands in the 
United Stales has grown, so loo has society's 
appreciation of the ecological importance and 
economic benefits of wetlands. This recognition 
has expanded opportunities to prevent wetland 
loss and restore the condition of remaining 
wetlands. In Montana, there are numerous 
regulatory and incentive -based programs at the 
private, state, and federal level dedicated to 
wetland conservation (see Kyle (1998} for an 
overview of these programs). Wetland 
inventories, by identifying and assessing the 
condition of biologically significant wetlands, 
can improve the effectiveness of these programs 
and are an important first step in wetland 
conservation. 

In 1998 the Montana Natural Heritage Program, 
in partnership with the Montana Department of 
Environmental Quality, began to systematically 
evaluate the diversity, integrity, and significance 
of Montana wetlands through watershed 
inventories. The goal of these inventories is to 
produce a consistent and comprehensive source 
of wetland information to help ensure that 
protection, restoration, and mitigation efforts 
target the full range of wetland diversity, 
including those wetlands that are outstanding, 
irreplaceable, or which contribute most to 
watershed integrity. It provides local 
landowners, county planners, land trusts, 
conservation districts, government agencies, and 
others access to reliable information on the 
diversity of wetland types as well as the location 



and relative significance of specific wetland 
sites within target watersheds. This creates a 
basis for effectively prioritizing wetland 
protection and restoration efforts. 

The initial Heritage Program inventories were 
conducted in the Flathead River watershed and 
are summarized in Greenlee (1999) and Cooper 
et al. (2000), Jones (2001) extended this effort 
to selected watersheds in the upper Yellowstone 
River basin. In addition to work accomplished 
in partnership with Montana DEQ, the Heritage 
Program has assessed wetland resources in other 
areas of the state, including the Thompson and 
Fisher River watersheds (Greenlee and Jones 
2000, Jones and Hendricks 2002), the Kootenai 
National Forest (Jones 2003a), the lower Milk 
and Marias Rivers (Jones 2003b), and the 
Whitewater River watershed (Crowe and Kudray 
2003). This current project, which inventoried 
wetlands in the headwaters of the Missouri 
River, builds on this previous work. Taken 
together, these inventories document 
ecologically significant wetlands in these 
important watersheds and contribute to our 
understanding of wetlands and their associated 
biological diversity in Montana. Figure 1 
displays the status of Heritage wetland 
inventories conducted to dale in the state. 

Heritage inventories use standard methods both 
to identify ecologically significant wetlands at a 
watershed scale and to prioritize their 
importance for wetland conservation. This 
approach considers biological composition and 
condition as well as the functional integrity of 
wetland sites with respect to hydrology and 
landscape setting. The conservation significance 
of each wetland is evaluated based on 
standardized criteria developed for the stale 
{Appendix C). 

The wetland sites examined in this inventory fall 
within the wetland definition used by Cowardin 
et al. (1979), and all had at least one of the 
following attributes: hydrophylic vegetation, 
hydric soils, and/or wetland hydrology. This 
definition includes riparian areas, wet meadows, 
and vernal pools. Wetland terminology in this 
report follows definitions presented in Chadde et 
al. (1998) and Keddy (2000), 
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Wetlands can be divided into several different 
categories depending on the amount and type of 
water ihey receive, whether herbaceous or 
woody vegetation is dominant, and whether the 
substrate is organic or mineral. Swamps are 
temporarily to seasonally flooded wetlands that 
are dominated by woody vegetation that is 
rooted in hydric soils, but not in peat or muck 
(organic soils composed of partially or wholly 
decomposed plant matter). Riparian forests. 
such as Cottonwood gallery forests, receive less 
water than swamps and are usually temporarily 
or less frequently flooded. Marshes are 
seasonally to permanently flooded wetlands 
dominated by emergent herbaceous vegetation. 
Although marshes form on mineral soil, some 
peat accumulation can occur because of the 
tremendous productivity of marsh vegetation. In 
contrast, peatlands are wetlands with saturated 
substrates that have accumulated a layer of peat 
at least 30 cm deep in the upper soil horizon 



(Chaddeetal. 1998). Peatlands in Montana are 
either fens, dominated by herbaceous species, or 
carrs, dominated by shrubs. The water source 
for fens and caiTS is groundwater that has been 
in contact with mineral soil (and thus may be 
high in nutrients), as opposed to bogs, whose 
water source is precipitation and therefore very 
nutrient poor. True bogs do not occur in 
Montana, although some fens are mixed mires 
that support bog-like microsiles. such as raised 
mounds dominated by Sphagmuu mosses. Wet 
meadows are dominated by herbaceous plant 
communities that are temporarily to seasonally 
flooded and have limited peat development 
because they usually dry down for part of the 
growing season. Wet meadows are often 
exceptionally species rich. The terms slope, 
riverine, depressional, and lacustrine fringe 
wetlands are all used as defined by Smith el al. 
(1995). 



Study Area 
Physical Setting 

The study area encompasses the headwaters of 
the Missouri River In southwest Montana 
(Figure 2). This area is located in Beaverhead, 
Madison, Gallatin, and Jefferson Counties, and 
includes the following watersheds, as defined by 
U.S. Geological Survey hydrologic unit codes 
(HUCs): the Jefferson River (4"'-level HUG 
10020005), the Madison River below Bearlrap 
Ganyon (5'^ -level HUC 10020007170), the 
Gallatin River below its confluence with the 
East Fork Gallatin River (5'^'-level HUC 
10020008120), and the portion of the Red Rock 
River in the upper Centennial Valley (5 -level 
HUG 10020001010). 

The region lies within the Northern Rocky 
Mountain and Montana Valley and Foothill 
Prairies ecoregions (Woods el al. 1999), and is 
characterized by broad intermontane valleys, 
isolated mountain ranges in the south and 
portions of the Boulder batholilh in the north 
(Nesser et al. 1997). The major river valleys of 
the Jefferson and Gallatin Rivers are mantled in 
Quaternary alluvium that overlay 6,000 to 7,000 
feet of older Quaternary and Tertiary deposits 
(Kendy and Tresch 1996). The Centennial 
Valley is of similar thickness with a mantle of 
Quaternary alluvium, reworked glacial lakebed 
deposits, and alluvial fans (Kendy and Tresch 
1996, Lonnet al, 2000, O'Neill and Christiansen 
2002). Both the Jefferson and Centennial 
Valleys are the product of Cenozoic exlensional 
faulting. In fact, the fault along the southern 
margin of the Centennial Valley is one of the 
major active faults in Montana (Sonderegger et 
al. 1982). The geologic substrate underlying the 
mountainous portions of the study area include 
Tertiary Age granitic intrusions of the Boulder 
batholith north and west of the Jefferson River, 
Proterozoic quartzite and argillile in the 
Highland Mountains, and Precambrian gneiss 
and Tertiary granites in the Tobacco Root 
Mountains (Ruppel et al. 1993, Tucket al, 
1996). 



The climate in the study area is semi-arid and 
continental. In the valley bottoms, mean 
temperatures range from 1 2.9^F in January to 
58,9°F in July at Lakeview in the Centennial 
Valley and from 22.5°F in January to 64.4°F in 
July at Twin Bridges in the Beaverhead Valley; 
mean annual precipitation at these stations is 
19.5 inches and 9.9 inches, respectively 
(Western Regional Climate Center 2004). 
Elevations of study area wetlands range from 
4,000 to 6,700 feet in the valley bottoms to 
8,500 feet for montane and subalpine wetlands. 

Vegetation and Ecological 
Processes 

Montane portions of the study area are largely 
dominated by coniferous forest. The 
composition of these forests varies with 
elevation. Subalpine forests of Whitebark Pine 
(Pintts albicaulis). Subalpine Fir (Abies 
/^5?oca//^^), Engelmann Spruce (Picea 
engelmannii), and Lodgepole Pine {Pinus 
contoria) are found al higher elevations. Middle 
and lower elevations are typically dominated by 
Douglas-Fir (Psettdotsuga meuziesii) and 
Lodgepole Pine, whereas Ponderosa Pine (Pinus 
ponderosa) becomes dominant at the lower 
treeline. Limber Pine {Pinus flexilis) and Rocky 
Mountain Juniper (Jumpents scopulorum) are 
locally dominant on calcareous substrate. Small 
to medium-sized stands of Quaking Aspen 
(Popufus tremuloides) may occur where 
adequate soil moisture is available, often 
forming at the base of toeslopes or on concave 
slopes. 

Below treeline, vegetation is dominated by grass 
and shrublands. Shrublands are largely 
dominated by sagebrush, primarily Mountain 
Big Sagebrush (Artemisia trideniata ssp. 
vaseyana)^ although stands of Basin Big 
Sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata ssp, tridentata), 
Wyoming Big Sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata 
ssp, wyoiniugensis)^ and Threetip Sagebrush 
(Artemisia tripartita) are locally dominant. 
Stands of Greasewood (Sarcobatus 
vermictdatifs) may occur in saline or alkaline 
areas. Herbaceous dominants are bunchgrasses, 
primarily Bluebunch Wheatgrass 
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Figure 2. Mapof the study area. 
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{P seudoroegneria spicata), Idaho Fescue 
(Festiica idahoensis), Needle-aiid-Thread 
{Hesperosiipa comata)^ Sandberg's Bluegrass 
(Poa secunda)^ and Blue Grama {Boifteloua 
gracilis). 

Riparian forests form a conspicuous wetland 
feature in the study area. Smaller order streams 
often support dense stands of willows, such as 
Geyer^s Willow {Salix geyeriana), Drummond's 
Willow {Salix drummondiana). and Booth's 
Willow (Salix boothii). interspersed with sedge 
meadows of Beaked Sedge (Carex ittriculata). 
Water Sedge (Carex aquatilis), and Tufted 
Hairgrass (Deschampsia caespitosa). Larger 
rivers often support large galleries of 
Cottonwood. Black Cottonwood (Populus 
baisamifera ssp. trichocatpa) is the most 
abundant species, although Narrowleaf 
Cottonwood (Popidits angitstifoiia) and Plains 
Cottonwood (Popidus dehoides ssp. moniiifera) 
are also present, 

Cottonwood stands range from open canopied 
woodlands to closed canopy forests. More 
mesic floodplain stands can be lush, with a well- 
developed and diverse shrub layer, including 
Peachleaf Willow (Salix amygdaloides). Red- 
osier Dogwood (Corniis sericea). Yellow 
Willow {Salix hitea)^ Chokecherry {Pritnns 
virginiana). Western Snowberry 
{Symphoricarpos occidenialis). Wood Rose 
(Rosa woodsii)^ and Silver Buffaloberry 
{Shepherdia argenlea). Drier stands on terraces 
often have no shrub component at all or a less 
diverse shrub layer dominated by Western 
Snowberry or Wood Rose, The native grasses 
thai once characterized these stands, such as 
Western Wheatgrass {Pascopyrum smithii) and 
Thickspike Wheatgrass (Elymus lanceolattts), 
have now largely been replaced by exotic 
pasture grasses, primarily Kentucky Bluegrass 
(Poa pratensis) and Smooth Brome (Broiniis 
inermis). Grazing has also greatly altered these 
communities in places by shifting shrub 
composition to favor less palatable species, such 
as rose and snowberry, or in more extreme 
cases, by reducing or eliminating shrub cover 
overall. 



Cottonwoods are highly dependent on fluvial 
processes for regeneration. Cottonwoods 
produce abundant seeds that are released from 
May to July (Braatne et al. 1996), generally after 
peak flood flows. These seeds need bare, moist 
substrate to successfully germinate. Most 
successful Cottonwood reproduction is 
associated with floods that recur on average 
every 5 to 1 years (Bradley and Smith I 986, 
Scott el al, 1997, Mahoney and Rood 1998). 
These moderate floods drive erosional and 
depositional processes and deposit fresh 
alluvium on point and lateral bars, thereby 
creating suitable "regeneration niches" for 
Cottonwood recruitment. Five to 10 year flood 
flows allow seedlings to establish high enough 
on these fluvial surfaces to survive subsequent 
flooding (Auble and Scott 1998). After initial 
establishment, seedlings require a gradual 
decline in streamflow (approximately 2.5 
cm/day) to prevent mortality due to desiccation 
(Amlin and Rood 2002). Given these 
limitations, successful seedling recruitment is 
episodic and relatively rare, even along free- 
flowing streams (Mahoney and Rood 1998). 

Historically, beaver (Castor canadensis) played 
a key role in wetland development in the study 
area. Beaver actively create wetlands by felling 
trees and creating impoundments, thereby 
greatly increasing the diversity and extent of 
wetland habitats (Naiman el al, 1988, Johnston 
and Naiman 1990a, Johnston and Naiman 
1990b, Ray et al. 2001). Current low beaver 
population levels and extirpation from some 
streams will likely lead to a net loss of wetland 
habitat in the region. 

Non-riverine wetlands in the study area are 
diverse and have formed through various 
processes. Many montane wetlands were 
formed through glacial processes. For example, 
depressional wetlands are largely associated 
with glacial landforms, such as cirques and 
moraines. Groundwater discharge zones also 
create wetlands, including some montane fens 
and a large marsh on a terrace of the Jefferson 
River. 



Methods 

Site Identification and Selection 

The principle criteria used to initially select 
wetlands for inventory were ecological integrity 
and conservation significance. Specifically, we 
sought wetlands without hydrologic or 
geomorphic modification that had intact, 
representative native plant communities and that 
supported rare species or communities or had 
outstanding wildlife habitat. We consulted 
several sources of information to identify 
potential high quality wetlands. Expert opinion 
from local resource managers, biologists, and 
hydrologists provided the best site-specific 
information and most promising leads for 
follow-up. Agencies and organizations 
consulted included the U.S, Forest Service, 
Bureau of Land Management, Natural Resources 
Conservation Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, local Conservation Districts, Montana 
Departments of Fish, Wildlife & Parks and 
Natural Resources and Conservation, The 
Nature Conservancy, Montana Land Reliance, 
Gallatin Valley Land Trust, Jefferson River 
Watershed Council, University of Montana 
Riparian and Wetland Research Program, and 
ecological consultants. We also checked 
Heritage databases for known occurrences of 
wetland-dependent special status plants and 
animals and inspected U.S. Geological Survey 
topographic quad maps and aerial photographs 
to identify potentially important wetlands. In 
all, these data sources revealed 25 potential high 
quality wetland sites. 

Once potential sites were identified, we used the 
above criteria to prioritize our inventory efforts. 
We emphasized wetlands with intact hydrologic 
regimes and geomorphology that support high 
quality native plant communities or populations 
of rare plants or animals. We also considered 
landscape context, ownership, and management. 
For example, because of the greater potential for 
development, wetlands and riparian areas on 
private lands received greater inventory attention 
than those on state or federal lands. Where 
potential inventory sites were partly or wholly in 
private ownership, we requested landowner 



permission for access. In cases where 
permission was denied, the site was dropped 
from the priority list. 

Data Collection 

Sites were surveyed in the summer of 2001 . 
Montana Natural Heritage Program ecologists 
used a standardized methodology based on 
Bourgeron et al. (1992) to assess site condition, 
catalog community types, and document rare 
plant and animal occurrences. Specifically, we 
attempted to walk through all wetland plant 
communities at any given site, except where 
prevented by deep water or denial of landowner 
permission. For each dominant plant 
community, we collected environmental and 
species composition and coverage data from 50- 
m" releve plots. Plots were placed subjectively 
but without preconceived bias to characterize 
representative plant communities (Mueller- 
Dombois and Ellenberg 1974), Abundance 
values of all vascular and bryophyte plant 
species present were recorded using cover 
classes similar to U.S. Forest Service 
ECODATA methods (Jensen et al. 1 994). 
Where applicable, plant communities were 
classified using Hansen et al. (1995) or 
NatureServe (2003), The condition of each 
community was assessed using criteria such as 
the presence of exotic species, evidence of 
logging, hummocking or pugging, presence of 
ditches, dikes, riprap, and other geomorphic and 
hydrologic modifications. We also noted the 
depth of standing water and presence of beaver 
activity. Additional environmental parameters 
recorded include elevation, aspect, slope, 
hydrogeomorphic (HGM) class and subclass 
(Smith et al. 1 995), as well as Cowardin 
system/subsystem, class/subclass, and 
hydrologic regime (Cowardin et al. 1979). On- 
and off-site land uses were also recorded. A 
cursory search for rare plants was conducted 
during the walk-through of each wetland. 

No formal wetland delineations or functional 
assessments were conducted; however. Heritage 
Program ecologists do use two regional HGM 
models developed by researchers at the Flathead 
Lake Biological Station (Hauer et al. 2002a, 



Hauer et al. 2002b), For example, we measured 
the depth of the O and A soil horizons at some 
sites. This variable is measured in the 
intermontane pothole HGM model; it represents 
the long-term store of nutrients in the soil and 
acts as an index of the characteristic decomposer 
community in the wetland (Hauer et al. 2002a). 
For instance, a very thick A horizon can indicate 
an excessive amount of upland erosion is taking 
place. 

Data Management 

The Montana Natural Heritage Program 
maintains four types of database records for 
information gathered in the wetland inventory: 
community plot records, community and species 
occurrence records, site records, and community 
abstracts. Wetland community plot information 
(i.e., species composition and cover and 
environmental data) was entered into a relational 
database that is similar to the U.S, Forest 
Service ECODATA system used for managing 
ecological data. 

Community occurrence records were created for 
each wetland community ranked as having 
outstanding quality or considered rare or 
imperiled. Community occurrence information 
(e,g., HGM class, Cowardin class/ subclass, 
dominant species, hydrology, landscape setting) 
was summarized and entered in the Biotics data 
system, a database developed by NatureServe 
and used by programs throughout the Natural 
Heritage Network. Summary information about 
each site as a whole (e.g., general site 
descriptions, ecological diversity, on- and off- 
site land uses, management needs) was also 
entered into a site file in Biotics, and the 
boundaries of each wetland site were digitized as 
polygons and stored in a Geographic 
Information System. 

Site and Community Ranking 



Community Rarity Ranks (State and 
Global Ranks) 

We ranked the rarity and conservation 
significance of individual plant community types 
using criteria analogous to those used for 
ranking plant and animal species. This ranking 
system is intended to help managers identify 
elements at risk and determine management and 
conservation priorities. Community ranks are 
based primarily on the total number of 
occurrences and area occupied by the 
community type, either rangewide (for global or 
G ranks) or statewide (for state or S ranks). In 
addition, information on condition, threats, 
trend, and fragility are considered when known. 
The ranks are scaled from 1 to 5, with Gl 
indicating that the community is critically 
imperiled rangewide, and a G5 indicating no risk 
of extinction. Guidelines used to assign 
community ranks are included in Appendix A. 

Community Viability Ranks 

Each individual wetland community occurrence 
was also quality -ranked using criteria developed 
by The Nature Conservancy and the Natural 
Heritage Network (NatureServe 2002). For each 
community, we evaluated its condition, 
landscape context, and size. Each factor was 
rated A - D (numeric equivalents of 4 - 1 ), with 
A being excellent and D being poor. These 
factors were weighted by their relative 
ecological importance. Wetland and riparian 
communities usually occur as small patches or 
linear stringers in the landscape; thus they are 
highly dependent on external factors, such as 
flooding regimes and upland condition. When 
evaluating a community's overall quality, we 
considered condition and landscape context to 
be of primary importance and size secondary. 
Therefore, in calculating the community 
viability rank, condition and landscape context 
each accounted for 45 percent of the overall rank 
and size accounted for 10 percent. An overall 
site rank was then calculated, where A was 
between 3.25 and 4.00, B between 2.50 and 
3,25, C between 1 .75, and 2.50, and D was less 
than 1.75. 



Site Ranks 

We evaluated wetland sites using criteria similar 
to those used to assess community viability 
ranks. In addition to condition, landscape 
context, and size, two other factors important for 
assessing conservation significance were 
considered: diversity and rarity. Site evaluation 
criteria were developed in conjunction with 
regional wetland assessment protocols 
(Washington State Department of Ecology 1 991 , 
Chaddeetal, 1998, Greenlee 1999, Jankovsky- 
Jones 1999), regional hydrogeomorphic 
functional assessments (Hruby et al. 1999, 
Jankovsky-Jones el al. I 999a, Jankovsky-Jones 
ct al. 1999b, Hruby et al. 2000, Hauer et al. 
2002a, Hauer et al. 2002b), and plant 
community ranking specifications developed by 
other Natural Heritage Programs (Chappell and 
Christy 2000, Rondeau and Sanderson 2000), 

Table 1 describes the indicators for and relative 
importance of each factor; the complete criteria 
are presented in Appendix C. Similar to 
community viability ranks, each site was 
evaluated by the five factors and assigned an 
overall rank of A — D. Each factor was weighted 
by its relative importance in assessing a site's 
overall ecological and conservation significance. 
Condition and landscape context were of 
primary importance and each factor accounted 
for 25% of a site*s overall rank. Diversity and 
rarity were secondary factors, with each 
accounting for 20% of the site rank. The tertiary 
factor was size, which accounted for 10% of the 
overall site rank. These ranks correspond to the 
previous ranking system used in Greenlee 
(1999) and Cooper et al. (2000) as follows: 

A = outstanding ecological significance 

B = very high and high ecological significance 

C = moderate ecological significance 

D = not significant 

The general characteristics of A- to D-ranked 
sites are described below. 

A- ranked Sites 

These wetlands have the greatest ecological and 

conservation significance, A-ranked sites are in 



good to excellent condition with intact, high 
quality examples of native plant communities, 
and few to no exotic species. There are minimal 
anthropogenic influences at these sites or in their 
surrounding uplands; therefore, wetland 
functions are largely intact and will most likely 
fall within the range of natural variation. These 
sites often support a diverse array of plant 
communities and other important wetland 
features, including peatlands, beaver ponds, and 
springs. They also may provide habitat for 
numerous state and/or globally rare plant and 
animal species. Impacts to these sites cannot be 
fully mitigated, and any alterations could lead to 
significant loss of their distinctive characteristics 
and value, 

B- tanked Sites 

Wetland sites in this category generally support 
diverse, high quality plant communities, but they 
are distinguished from A-ranked wetlands by 
having a greater degree of anthropogenic 
disturbance either on- or off-site (e.g., logging in 
the uplands near the site, grazing on a portion of 
the site, etc.). These disturbances are localized 
or minimal and are restorable, B-ranked sites 
may support a number of state rare plant or 
animal species. Most of the wetland plant 
communities at these sites are in excellent 
condition, but a few may have moderate 
impacts. Improvement in resource management 
at these sites, such as changing grazing 
management plans or reducing trapping pressure 
on beaver, would improve the overall suite of 
wetland functions at these sites. 

C- ranked Sites 

Generally, C-ranked wetlands have been 
degraded by systematic hydrologic or 
geomorphic modifications or by disruptive land 
uses in the wetland or its surrounding uplands. 
These sites may still support high quality native 
plant communities, but exotic species are often 
widespread. Alternatively, these sites may be 
homogenous wetlands in good condition 
dominated by structurally simple, common 
communities, such as Broadleaf Cattail (Typha 
tatifolia) monocultures. Although these 
wetlands are often degraded, they still provide 
important functional values, such as moderating 
flood flows or removing particulates or 



Table 1. Indicators and relative importance of criteria used to rank the ecohgicaf and conservation significance of 
wetland sites. 



Factor 



%of 

Overall 

Rank 



Indicators 



Alteration of hydrologic, geomorphic, or biogeochemical processes; presence of intact, 
representative native plant communities with characteristic structure and composition; 
presence of exotic species or cultural vegetation- 
Extent of land uses in the surrounding uplands that disrupt hydrologic and habitat 
connectivity among the site, uplands, and adjacent wellands. 
Number of plant communities, number of structural vegetation types, number of 
hydrologic c I asses . 

Number and condition of rare plants, animals, or planl c ommu nil ies present at the site. 
Size of site. 



Condition 


25% 


Landscape 


25% 


Context 




Diversity 


20% 


Rarity 


20% 


Size 


10% 



nutrients, as well as habitat for wetland- 
dependent wildlife, such as waterfowl. These 
sites may also support populations of rare 
species or communities. 

D- ranked Sites 

D-ranked sites have been significantly affected 
by hydrologic or geomorphic alterations and 
often provide poor functional or habitat values. 
Vegetation at these sites is often degraded with 
little to no regeneration and exotic weeds or 
cultural vegetation may be widespread. The 
uplands may have been converted from native 
vegetation to agricultural or residential land 
uses, and the site may suffer from excessive 
sedimentation, erosion, and nutrient loading or 
may have become hydrologically isolated. 
Generally, D-ranked sites are not considered 
ecologically significant for the purposes of this 
report. However, these sites may provide locally 
important habitat values in areas where natural 
habitats have been largely converted to urban or 
agricultural land uses. 

Plant Community Classification 

We defined plant associations based on the 
International Classification of Ecological 
Communities (NatureServe 2003). This 
database, developed by The Nature Conservancy 
and NatureServe, forms the basis for a 
standardized National Vegetation Classification, 
This classification is currently being refined by 
NatureServe, the Ecological Society of America, 
and U.S. Geological Survey. It incorporates and 



expands on published state and regional plant 
community classifications, such as Pfister et al. 
(1977), Mueggler and Stewart (1980), and 
Hansen el al. (1995). For aquatic communities, 
we also referred to a classification of aquatic 
vegetation for western Montana and northern 
Idaho (Pierce and Jensen 2002). 

NatureServe (2003) recognizes many of the 
wetland and riparian communities described in 
Hansen el al. (1995), with several exceptions. 
Hansen et al. (1995) was designed as a 
management tool and not specifically to address 
biological diversity. Therefore, it lumps 
together several dominant and indicator species 
with similar ecological requirements. In 
general, we do not follow Hansen et al.'s 
ecological equivalents. Therefore, we recognize 
Booth's Willow (Salix booihii) distinct from 
Geyer^s Willow (Saitx geyeriana). Inflated 
Sedge (Carex vesicaria) distinct from Beaked 
Sedge (Carex utricitlata). Woolly Sedge (Carex 
peffita) and Buxbaum^s Sedge (Carex 
biixbanmii) distinct from Slender Sedge (Carex 
iasiocarpa)^ Narrow-spiked Reedgrass 
(Cafamagrostis stricta) distinct from Bluejoint 
Reedgrass {Calamagrostis canadensis), 
Softslem Bulrush (Schoenopiecius 
tabernaemontani) distinct from Hardstem 
Bulrush iSchoenopiectns acutits). Black 
Hawthorn (Crataegus doitgiasii) distinct from 
Succulent Hawthorn (Crataegus succitlenta). 
Prickly Rose (Rosa acicularis) distinct from 
Wood Rose (Rosa woodsii), and the native 
Ticklegrass (Agrostis scabra) distinct from the 
exotic Redtop (Agrostis stoionifera). 



Nomenclature 

Nomenclature follows Kartesz (1999) for 
vascular plants, Anderson (1990) and Anderson 
et al. ( 1 990) for mosses, and Stotler and 
Crandall-Sloller (1977} for liverworts. 
Collectively, these references form the basis for 
the national naming standard for plants (USDA 
and NRCS 2004). Exceptions to this standard 
were made for two genera where we follow the 
Flora of North America: Betula (Furlow 1 997) 
and Scorpidiitm (=Limprichtia in part, Hedenas 
2000). It should also be noted that we use Picea 
engelmannii (Engelmann Spruce) to include 
Picea engelmannii, Picea giaiica (White 
Spruce), and their hybrids (Daubenmire 1974). 

Results and Discussion 
Status of Wetland Resources 

Twenty-one wetlands were identified in the 
course of this study (Figure 3). These sites 
range from pristine wetlands of statewide 
conservation significance to highly impacted 
wetlands that still provide important wildlife 
habitat (Table 2). Detailed site descriptions of 
these wetlands are presented in Appendix B. 
Please note that about one third of the sites 
described occur wholly or in part on private 
land, and landowner permission is needed to 
access these sites. 

A-ranked Wetlands 

Four of the sites inventoried qualified as A- 
ranked wetlands. These sites are in good to 
excellent condition. In general, their natural 
hydrologic regimes are intact, they support high 
quality examples of native plant communities, 
and they have no or only minor weed 
populations. The uplands surrounding these 
sites are largely pristine, with minimal human 
disturbances. Some of these wetlands 
encompass a broad array of physical 
environments and thus contain a high diversity 
of plant communities and structural types. 



A-ranked sites include two montane peatlands 
and two wetland complexes in the Centennial 
Valley. The peatlands both occur in the 
subalpine zone of the Tobacco Root Mountains 
and are largely pristine. They represent high 
quality examples of subalpine poor fens. 
Peatlands are a rare wetland type in Montana 
and are very uncommon in the study area. The 
other two A-ranked sites occur on the Red Rock 
Lakes National Wildlife Refuge. The first. Red 
Rock Lakes, encompasses the bulk of the 
lacustrine fringe wetlands that occur on the 
Refuge. Although these wetlands have been 
hydrologically manipulated by a control 
structure at the outlet of Lower Red Rock Lake, 
they still support high quality wetland plant 
communities and provide habitat for numerous 
special status species. The last site is a large 
willow complex that occurs on a shallow alluvial 
fan southeast of Upper Red Rock Lake. This 
large slope wetland supports outstanding habitat 
with numerous small peatland inclusions and an 
isolated stand of old-growth Engelmann Spruce, 

These sites occur on either National Forest or 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service land. The sites 
on the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge enjoy protection from many land uses, 
although the Refuge does receive some livestock 
grazing pressure and is heavily browsed by wild 
ungulates in certain areas. The National Forest 
lands around the peatland sites are largely 
managed for recreation and some livestock 
grazing. Management for all these sites should 
focus on maintaining their current excellent 
condition and maintaining or improving their 
hydrological connectivity to adjacent wetlands. 

B-ranked Wetlands 

Twelve sites were rated as B-ranked wetlands. 
In general, these sites have greater human- 
caused disturbance both on- and off-site. The 
hydrology of many of these sites has been 
modified by irrigation practices and past 
hveslock grazing has altered the geomorphology 
and vegetation composition at some locations. 
However, these wetlands are still relatively 
diverse and often have a high functional 
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Table 2. Site ranks of wetlands inventoried in the study area. 







Ranking Factors 












Landscape 








Overall 


Site Name 


Condition 


Context 


Diversity 


Rarity 


Size 


Rank 


Lost Cabin Wetlands 


A 


A 


D 


A 


A 


A 


Red Rock Willows 


A 


A 


B 


B 


A 


A 


Curly Lake Wetland 


A 


A 


D 


A 


A 


A 


Red Rock Lakes 


A 


A 


C 


C 


A 


A 


Leonard Creek Fen 


A 


B 


C 


A 


c 


B 


Upper Whiletail Park 


A 


A 


C 


D 


A 


B 


Piedmont Swamp 


B 


B 


B 


B/C 


A 


B 


Lost Park 


A 


A 


B 





A 


B 


California Slough 


B 


B/C 


B 


B 


A 


B 


Red Rock River / Centennial Valley 


B/C 


B 


A 


C 


A 


B 


Table Mountain Wetlands 


A 


A 


C 


D 


C 


B 


Red Rock Fen 


B 


B 


D 


A 


B 


B 


Upper Hells Canyon 


B 


B 


B 


C 


c 


B 


Potosi Hot Spring 


A 


B 


C 


D 


c 


B 


Headwaters 


B/C 


B 


B 


C 


c 


B 


O'Neil Creek 


B 


A 


C 





B 


B 


Lombardi Meadows 


B 


C 


C 


B 


c 


c 


Hay Creek 


B 


B 


C 


C 


D 


c 


Red Rock Ponds 


C 


B 


B 


D 


B 


c 


Beaver Creek 


B 


B 


B 





c 


c 


Three Forks 


C 


C 


D 


c 


C 


C 



capacity. They also provide important habitats 
and in most cases support high quality native 
plant communities, 

B-ranked wetlands in the study area represent a 
diverse array of wetland types. The majority of 
sites are riverine wetlands. These include Red 
Rock River, California Slough, Headwaters, 
Table Mountain Wetlands, Upper Hells Canyon, 
and O'Neil Creek. Two of these sites, 
California Slough and Headwaters, support 
interesting Short-beaked Sedge {Carex simtdata) 
communities along small sloughs and 
distributaries of larger rivers. These 
communities are formed in shallow peat over 
gravel and in places support habitat for rare 
plant species, such as Ute Ladies' Tresses 
{Spiranthes diluvialis). Mealy Primrose 
(Primula incana). and Annual Indian Paintbrush 
{CastiUeja exiiis). Three of these wetlands, 
Table Mountain Wetlands, Upper Hells Canyon, 
and O'Neil Creek, have been either created or 
enhanced by past beaver activity. Other wetland 
types in this category include thermal springs 
(Potosi Hot Spring), peatlands (Leonard Creek 



Fen, Red Rock Fen), subalpine and montane 
parks (Upper Whitetail Park, Lost Park}, and a 
large groundwater discharge wetland (Piedmont 
Swamp), 

The majority of these sites occur on public land, 
predominantly lands administered by the U.S. 
Forest Service. None of the sites on public land 
enjoy protected status, except for Headwaters, 
which is a State Park, and Lost Park, which is a 
Research Natural Area. All these sites as well as 
their immediate uplands should be managed to 
maintain and enhance their existing functional 
and habitat values. Similarly, conservation 
options, such as cooperative agreements or 
conservation easements, for the wetlands on 
private land would help maintain the high 
functional and habitat values of these sites. The 
private land portion of the Red Rock River site 
is currently under conservation easement. 

C-ranked Wetlands 

The remaining five sites were all rated as C- 
ranked wetlands. Most of these wetlands have 
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been functionally impaired through hydrologic 
or geomorphic alterations or through land use 
disturbances in the wetlands or adjacent uplands. 
At some sites, exotic species are widespread and 
abundant. Nonetheless, these wetlands still 
provide locally important habitat values and in 
some cases provide critical habitat for rare 
species. 

Except for Red Rock Ponds, all of these sites are 
associated with riverine wetlands. Red Rock 
Ponds are a group of depressional wetlands 
associated with glacial features in the Centennial 
Valley. The hydrology of these wetlands has 
been significantly altered by ditching and 
excavation to augment stock water access. The 
hydrology of the Three Forks and Lombardi 
Meadows sites has also been altered to improve 
pasture and crop production. The final two sites, 
Beaver Creek and Hay Creek, have intact 
hydrology but have been affected by past mining 
activities and invasion by exotic species. 

Three of these wetlands occur on private land. 
As noted under B-ranked wetlands above, 
conservation options could be pursued that 
maintain or improve the habitat and functional 
values of these wetlands. For example, the 
conservation easement on the Red Rock Ponds 
site will help maintain the landscape 
connectivity of these wetlands, Beaver and Hay 
Creeks are on National Forest lands; 
management activities that maintained or 
improved hydrologic functions at these sites 
would benefit the ecological value of these 
wetlands. 

Plant Communities 

Fifty-two wetland- and riparian-associated plant 
communities were documented in the study area. 
These communities are presented in Table 3. 
Community names and conservation ranks are 
from NatureServe (2003). Appendix D contains 
detailed descriptions of many of these plant 
associations. 

For the most part, there are few intrinsically rare 
plant communities in the study area. An 
exception is the Beaked Sedge (Eleocharis 



rosteUata) herbaceous community. In the study 
area, this community is known only from 
thermal springs, where it forms near- 
monospecific stands on wet mineral soils 
directly in contact with thermal waters (Lesica 
1990). Potosi Hot Spring supports an example 
of this community. Other wetland communities 
are common, but due to degradation by human 
activities, high quality occurrences are relatively 
rare. This phenomenon is prevalent with many 
drier wetland communities that are accessible to 
livestock. For example, on the Jefferson River, 
high quality cottonwood stands with well- 
developed native shrub understories, especially 
mesic floodplain communities with abundant 
Red-osier Dogwood, are regionally very rare. In 
many cases, the native shrub component has 
been converted to an understory dominated by 
exotic pasture grasses. 

The following discussion, organized by 
Cowardin et al.*s (1979) palustrine subclass, 
provides general descriptions for the major 
wetland plant communities found in the study 
area 

Forested Vegetation 

Forested wetland communities in the study area 
are mainly associated with riverine systems. 
These communities reach their greatest extent 
along the lower reaches of the larger rivers 
where large floodplains can support extensive 
stands of cottonwood. Black Cottonwood is the 
dominant species in the area; Narrowleaf 
Cottonwood is also common and Plains 
Cottonwood is present although rare. Fluvial 
processes, such as flooding and the resulting 
bank erosion and deposition, are essential to 
cottonwood regeneration and the long-term 
persistence of these habitats. Cottonwood 
recruitment is still occurring on the lower 
reaches of the Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin 
Rivers; however, in many places, the quality of 
these habitats has been degraded through the 
loss of riparian shrub understories. For example, 
on the Jefferson River, very few cottonwood 
stands support a diverse understory of tall mesic 
shrubs, such as Red-osier Dogwood, Yellow 
Willow, and Chokecherry, Instead, most stands 
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Table 3. Conservation ranks of wetland and riparian plant communities documented within the study area. 
Communities are arranged by Cowardtn system, class, and subclass. 



Conservation Rank''' 



Scientific Name 



Common Name 



PaLUSTRINE FORESTED, NEEDLE-LEAVED EVERGREEN 

Picea engelmannii / Equisetum arvense Eiigelinann Spruce / Field horsetail 

Picea engelmannii / Calamagrostis canadensis Eiigelmann Spruce / B luejoint Reedgrass 
Picea engelmannii / Carex scopuloritm Eiigelinann Spruce / Holm's Rocky 

Mountain Sedge 

Pa LUSTRINE FORESTED, BROAD -LEAVED DECIDUOUS 

PopuJus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / Corntis Black Coltonwood / Red-osier Dogwood 
sericea 



Populns balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / Mesic 

gram in Old s 
Populns balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa ! 

Symphoricarpos occidental is 
Populns tremuloides ! Poa pratensis 



Black Cottonwood / Mesic graminoids 
Black Cottonwood / Western Siiowberry 



Atnits incana ! Mesic graminoids 

Betula glandtttosa / Carex ntricu/ata 

Salix bebbiana 

Salix Ixxythii I Calamagrostis canadensis 

Salix ho€}thii I Carex utricniata 

Salix boothii /Mesic graminoids 

Sahx Candida I Juncus balticus 

Salix dnmmiondiana I Carex utriculata 

Salix exigua 

Salix geyeriana / Carex utriculata 

Salix geyeriana / Mesic graminoids 

Salix liitea I Carex utriculata 

SalLx littea I Juncus balticus 

Salix planifblia f Carex aquatilis 

Salix wolfii I Carex aquatilis 

Salix wolfii / Jtmcits balticus 

Sarcobatus vermiculatus I Distichlis spicata 

Shepherdia argentea 

Calamagrostis canadensis 

Carex aquatilis 

Carex nebrascensis 

Carex prae gracilis 

Carex praegracHis — Carex aquatilis 

Carex scopulorum 

Carex simulata 

Carex utriculata 

Deschampsia caespitosa 

Distichlis spicata 

Eleocharis palustris 

Eleocharis rostellata 

Hordeum jubatum 

Juncus balticus 

Juncus balticus - Carex praegracf lis 

Leymus cinereus - Puccinellia nuttalliana 



Quaking Aspen / Kentucky Bluegrass 
Palustr[ne scrub-shrub 

Mountain Alder / Mesic graminoids 
Bog Birch / Beaked Sedge 
Bebb Willow 

Booth's Willow/ Bluejoinl Reedgrass 
Booth's Willow / Beaked Sedge 
Booth's Willow / Mesic graminoids 
Homy Willow / Baltic Rush 
Drummond's Willow / Beaked Sedge 
Sandbar Willow 
Geyer's Willow / Beaked Sedge 
Geyer's Willow / Mesic graminoids 
Yellow Willow / Beaked Sedge 
Yellow Willow / Baltic Rush 
Planeieaf Willow / Water Sedge 
Wolf Willow / Water Sedge 
WolfWillow/BalticRiish 
Grease wood / Sallgrass 
Silver Buffaioberry 
Palustrine emergent 
Bluejoinl Reedgrass 
Water Sedge 
Nebraska Sedge 
Clustered Field Sedge 
Clustered Field Sedge - Water Sedge 
Holm's Rocky Mountain Sedge 
Short-beaked Sedge 
Beaked Sedge 
Tufted Hairgrass 
Saltgrass 

Common Spikerush 
Beaked Spikerush 
Foxtail Barley 
Baltic Rush 

Baltic Rush - Clustered Field Sedge 
Basin Wildrye 



State 


Global 


S4 


G4 


S4 


G4 


* 


G3 


S3? 


G3'* 


SW 


* 


S3? 


* 



* 


G3 


S4 


G4? 


S3? 


G3? 


S3 


S3S4Q 


S4 


G4 


SP 


G3? 


* 


t- 


S4 


G4 


S5 


G5 


S5 


G5 


* 


G3 


S4 


G4 


* 


* 


S3 


G5 


S3 


G4 


* 


t- 


S2 


G4 


S3? 


G3G4 


S4 


G4 


S4 


G5 


S4 


G4 


S3S4 


G3G4 


SP 


G3 


S4 


G5 


S3 


G4 


S5 


G5 


S4 


G4 


S4 


G5 


S5 


G5 


SI 


^|: 


S4 


G4 


S5 


G5 


* 


* 


« 


* 
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Table 3, coufmued 



Conservation Rank''' 



Scientific Name 



Common Name 



State 


Global 


SP 


G4 


S5 


G5 


S3 


G3G4 


SP 


GU 


# 


GU 


S5 


G5 


* 


G3? 


S2Q 


G2Q 



Pascopynim smtthti — DislichUs spicata 
Schoenoplectus aci/tus 
Schoemypiectus pimgens 
Sparttrut gracilis 
Ti'iglochlin ma/ilirna 
Typha lalifblia 



Polauiogetou folios us 

Poicmiogeiou nchardsonii — Myriophylhtm 

spicalnm 
Zanichellia paliislris 



Western Whealgrass - Saltgrass 
Hmdstem Bulrush 
Three square 
Alkali Cordgrass 
Seaside Arrowgrass 
Broadleaf Cattail 
Palustrine aquatic bed, rooted and floating vascular 
Leafy Pond weed 
Redhead Pondweed - Water-milfoil 



Horned Pondweed 



^ Please see Appendix A for rank definitions 



are now dominated by low shrubs, such as 
Western Snowberry and Wood Rose, or exotic 
pasture grasses, such as Kentucky Bluegrass and 
Smooth Brome. Many of these changes may be 
grazing induced, although hydrological 
alterations and beaver eradication may also play 
an important role. At higher elevations, forested 
floodplains become dominated by stands of 
Engelmann Spruce or Subalpine Fir. Quaking 
Aspen may be locally dominant in some riverine 
sellings; however, it is more common in mesic 
swales and slope wetlands, often occurring in 
small patches. 

Scrub-Shrub Vegetation 

Riparian and wetland shrublands in the study 
area occur in many hydrogeomorphic settings, 
including riverine terraces and floodplains, 
around beaver ponds, in slope wetlands, and on 
the margins of marshes and lakes. Various 
species of willows often dominate these 
shrublands. At higher elevations, Planeleaf 
Willow iSaitx piani folia) and Wolf Willow 
(Salix wolfii) are common, often forming 
communities in montane parks with saturated 
soils on the margins of beaver ponds. At middle 
elevations, riparian zones are often dominated 
by Geyer's, Drummond^s, and Boolh^s Willows. 
Stands of these willows occur on floodplains and 
in swales along low-gradient streams and rivers 
and as a mosaic with marsh vegetation in wet 
meadow complexes (often with some beaver 
influence). Yellow Willow is common in 



riverine floodplains at lower elevations. 
Sandbar Willow (Salix exlgiia) stands dominate 
active and recently stabilized gravel and 
sandbars at low to mid elevations. Hoary 
Willow (Sah'x Candida) is often the dominant 
shrub in study area peatlands. 

Several non-willow communities are common in 
the study area. Mountain Alder (Alnus incana) 
and Water Birch (Beti/la occideutalis) are 
dominant in springs and seeps and along high 
gradient streams. Western Snowberry, Wood 
Rose, Basin Big Sagebrush, and Chokecherry 
are common and locally dominant in riverine 
floodplains and terraces. Greasewood is a 
common dominant on subirrigated alkali slopes 
and around alkali lakebeds. 

Emergent Vegetation 

Native herbaceous emergent vegetation is also 
common in a variety of hydrogeomorphic 
settings, including peatlands, marshes, potholes, 
beaver ponds, wet meadows, lake edges, 
oxbows, and sloughs. Herbaceous wetland 
vegetation is usually a complex mosaic of 
monocultures, due to the rhizomatous habit of 
many of the constituent species. Common 
dominant marsh species include Beaked Sedge, 
Water Sedge, Threesquare {Schoenoplectus 
pifngens). Common Spikerush (Eleocharis 
pahistris)^ Hardstem Bulrush (Schoenoplectus 
acittus), and Broadleaf Cattail, Sloughs support 
similar communities, with the addition of Shorl- 
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beaked Sed^e. Many of these wetlands are still 
relatively intact. One potential conservation 
issue is the dominance of cattail in some of these 
wetlands, Broadleaf Cattail is a competitively 
dominant species in many wetlands in North 
America (Wisheu and Keddy 1992, Gaudet and 
Keddy 1995) that increases in abundance with 
increasing nutrient inputs, especially nitrogen 
(Neill 1990). Some cattail populations in 
Montana may also be a Typha xglauca. a hybrid 
between T. iatifolia and T. angnslifolia 
(Narrowleaf Cattail), which can be a more 
aggressive colonizer that can oul-compele its 
parent species (Harris and Marshall 1963, Smith 
2000). Fertilizer run-off and discharge of septic 
effluent to water bodies can cause rapid nutrient 
increases and can lead to increased dominance 
of either of these species, thereby reducing the 
species richness and diversity of affected 
wetlands and limiting habitat for rare species. 

Drier herbaceous-dominated wetlands, such as 
wet meadows and riparian terrace grasslands, 
have been greatly affected by grazing and other 
land uses and also by invasive exotic species. 
Although intact wet meadow communities are 
still relatively common at higher elevations, 
many valley bottoms that once supported Tufted 
Hairgrass and Bluejoint Reedgrass communities 
are now dominated by exotics like Redlop, 
Kentucky Bluegrass, Smooth Brome, Common 
Timothy {Phleum pratense)^ and Reed 
Canarygrass (Phalaris arundiuacea). This 
conversion has also affected Western 
Wheatgrass communities on riparian floodplains 
and terraces. 

Emergent vegetation is a conspicuous 
component of alkali lake margins, especially in 
the Centennial Valley, where large flats are 
dominated by Clustered Field Sedge {Carex 
praegracilis), Baltic Rush (Juucus balticus)^ 
NuttalTs Alkaligrass {Pttccinellia mittaUiana), 
Saltgrass (Distichlis spicata). Mat Muhly 
(Muhlenbergia richardsonis), and Basin Wildrye 
(Leymus cineretts). 

Common herbaceous dominants in fens include 

Short-beaked Sedge, Water Sedge, Hoary Sedge 
{Carex canescens), and Few-flowered Spikerush 
{Efeocharis quinqueffora). Most fens also 



support an extensive bryophyte layer. Common 
dominant mosses include Sphagnum 
mageilanicttm^ Tomentypnum nit ens, 
Aulacomnium palustre, Scorpidium revolvens, 
Bryum pattescens^ and CampyJium steUatum. 

Herbaceous wet meadows that have been 
converted from native vegetation represent a 
major restoration challenge. In addition to 
exotic pasture grasses, noxious weeds were most 
common in herbaceous vegetation types. 
Among the most widespread are Canada Thistle 
(Cirsium arvense). Spotted Knapweed 
(Centattrea biehersteinii), Hound^s Tongue 
(Cynogiossitm officinale)^ and Leafy Spurge 
{Euphorbia esula). 

Aquatic Bed Vegetation 

Aquatic communities occur in the littoral (less 
than 2-m deep) and limnetic (more than 2-m 
deep) zones of ponds and lakes or on the beds of 
low gradient, slow-moving perennial streams. 
Yellow Pond-Lily {Nuphar httea ssp. 
pofysepafa)^ a floating-leaved species, is a 
common dominant aquatic species. Other 
common dominants, which range from 
completely to partly submersed, include 
Narrowleaf Bur-reed (Sparganium 
angustifointm). Water Milfoil (MyriophyUum 
spp.), Common Mare's Tail {Hippuris vulgaris). 
Leafy Pondweed {Potamogeton foliosus). 
Redhead Pondweed {Poiamogeton richardsonii), 
Coon's-Tail {Ceratophylhim demersum), and 
Horned Pondweed (Zanicheffia pafustris). 

Plant Species of Concern 

Twenty-six plant species of conservation 
concern associated with wetland habitats have 
been documented from the study area (Table 4). 
All these species but one, the peat-moss 
Sphagnum mageUanicum, are vascular plants. 
Four species are regional endemics that are 
globally vulnerable (G2): Idaho Sedge {Carex 
idahoa)^ Storm Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
tempestiva), Ule Ladies' Tresses, and 
Northwestern Thelypodium {Thelypodium 
panicuiatum). Ute Ladies' Tresses is one of 
three plant species in Montana listed under the 
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Table 4. Special stati/s species associated with wetland or ripanau 
occurring in the study area by the Montana Natitral Heritage Frogi 



habitats that have been documented as 
at}}. 







Conservation 


Management 






Common Name 


Rank* 


Status** 




Scientific Name 


State 


Global 


USFWS USPS 


BLM 


Vascular Plants 












Aquiiegia fbrmosa 


Sitka Columbine 


S2 


G5 






At rip] ex truncata 


Wedge-leaved Saltbush 


SI 


G5 




W 


Carex idahoa 


Idaho Sedge 


S2 


G2Q 




S 


Car ex mit/ticoslata 


Many-ribbed Sedge 


SI 


G5 




W 


Castilleja exilis 


Annual Indian Paintbrush 


S2 


G5 






Casta ieja graciUima 


Slender Indian Paintbrush 


SU 


G3G4Q 


S 


W 


Cypripediiim patviflorum 


Small Yellow Lady's-slipper 


S3 


G5 


S 


W 


Downingia laeta 


Great Basin Downingia 


SI 


G5 




W 


Eleocharis rostelfata 


Beaked Spikenish 


S2 


G5 


S 


W 


Epipactis gigantea 


Giant Helleborine 


S2 


G3G4 


S 


W 


J uncus hallii 


Hall's Rush 


S2 


G4G5 


s 


S 


Kobresia simphciuscida 


Simple Kobresia 


S2 


G5 






Penstemon whippleanus 


Whipple's Beardtongue 


SI 


G5 




S 


Polygonum douglasii ssp. 


Austin's Knot weed 


S2 


G5T4 


S 


S 


austinae 












Primula incaua 


Mealy Primrose 


S2 


G4G5 




W 


Puccinellia lemmonii 


Le m mo n' s A 1 kal igr ass 


SI 


G4 






Ranitncufus hyperboreus 


High-arctic Buttercup 


SI 


G5 






Saxifraga tempestiva 


Storm Saxifrage 


S2 


G2 


S 


S 


Selaginella selaginoides 


Low Spike-moss 


S2 


G5 






Spiranthes diluviafis 


Ute Ladies' Tresses 


S2 


G2 


LT 


W 


Steliaria crassifbha 


Fleshy St itch wort 


SI 


G5 




W 


Taraxacum eriophoritm 


Rocky Mountain Dandelion 


S2 


G4 




S 


Thefypodium panicuiatum 


Northwestern Thelypody 


SH 


G2 




S 


Thefypodium sagitlatum ss|i. 


Slender Thelypody 


S2 


G4T 






sagiltatt/m 












Viguiera multiflora 


Many-flowered Viguiera 


SI 


G4G5 






Nonvascular Plants 












Sphagnum mageUanicitm 




SI 


G5 






Invertebrates 












Enaiiagma optimolocus 


Last Best Place Damselfly 


SIS3 


GIG3Q 






Erythemis collocata 


Western Pondhawk 


SIS2 


G5 






Euphydryas gifletlii 


Gillette's Checkerspol 


S2 


G2G3 






Fish 












Oncorhynchus c/arki lewisi 


Westslope Cutthroat Tiout 


S2 


G4T3 




SS 


Thymallus arcticus montanus 


Montana Arctic Grayling 


SI 


G5TIQ 


C 


SS 


Birds 












A egolius funereus 


Boreal Owl 


S4 


G5 




SS 


Charadrius nwntamts 


Mountain Plover 


S2B 


G2 


PT 


SS 


Cygnus buccinator 


Trumpeter Swan 


S2B 


G4 




SS 


Fa} CO peregfinus 


Peregrine Falcon 


S2B 


G4 


LE 


SS 


Haliaeetus leucocephahts 


Bald Eagle 


S3B 


G4 


LT 


SS 


Larus pipixcan 


Franklin's Gull 


S3B 


G4G5 






Nycticorax nyclicorax 


Black-crowned Night-heron 


S3B 


G5 






Flegadis chihi 


White -faced Ibis 


SIB 


G5 




SS 


Sterna forsteri 


Forster's Tern 


S2B 


G5 
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Table 4, couftmted 










Common Name 


Conservation 
Rank* 


Management 
Status** 


Scientific Name 


State Global 


USFWS USPS BLM 



Mammals 

Corynoi'him/s townsemiii 
Myotis thysauodes 
SpHogale gracilis 
U/'sns arctos honibiUs 



Townseiid's Big-eared Bat 
Fringed Myotis 
Western Spotted Skunk 
Grizzly Beai' 



S2S3 G4 

S3 G4G5 
Si G5 

S3 G4T3T4 



LT 



SS 



SS 



* Please see Appendix A jbf rank definilions 

'^-'^- BLM = Bureau of Land Management, USFWS = U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, USFS = U.S. Forest 
Service; C = candidate species, LE = listed endangered, LT = listed threatened, PT = proposed 
threatened, S = sensitive species, SS = special status species, W = watch species 



Endangered Species Act, The remaining 
species, though of limited extent in Montana, are 
globally secure. Some of these species, such as 
Ute Ladies* Tresses, Mealy Primrose, Annual 
Indian Paintbrush, and Slender Thelypody 
(Thelvpodium sagiitatum ssp, sagittatum) among 
others, occur in Montana only in the 
southwestern portion of the state. 

Animal Species of Concern 

Eighteen special status animals associated with 
wetland habitats have been documented from the 
study area (Table 4). The largest concentrations 
of these animals are associated with the large 
lakes found on the Red Rock Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge in the Centennial Valley, These 
include Peregrine Falcon {Faico peregrinus) and 
breeding populations of Trumpeter Swan 
(Cygnus buccinator). Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus 
leucocephahts). Franklin's Gull (Larus 
pipixcan). Black-crowned Night-heron 
(Nycticorax nycticorax). White-faced Ibis 
(Plegadis chihi). Forster's Tern (Sterna for steri). 
and Montana Arctic Grayling {Thymallits 
arcticus montanus). Other species, including 
Townsend's Big-eared Bat iCorynorhinus 
townsendii)^ Fringed Myotis (Myotis 
thysanodes). Western Spotted Skunk {Spiiogale 
gracilis). Grizzly Bear (Ursos arctos horribihs), 
and Gillette's Checkerspot (Euphydryas 
gilletiii), utilize various riparian habitats, such as 
Cottonwood- or shrub -dominated bottomlands. 



Conservation Implications 

At the national scale, the rate of wetland loss has 
been recently estimated at 58,500 acres per year 
(Dahl 2000, figure is for the period from 1986 to 
1997). Although a substantial number, this 
represents a significant reduction in the rate of 
loss when compared to the period from the 
previous decade (Dahl 2000). Although the 
extent of wetland loss is unknown for the study 
area, the rate of loss in the region has probably 
followed national trends and is less today than it 
has been historically. In the study area, the 
greater impact to the ecological functioning of 
wetlands has probably been through the 
degradation of wetland condition and functional 
capacity. 

Human activities, such as livestock grazing, 
mining, timbering, agriculture, and 
development, can impair wetlands by altering 
their hydrology, geomorphology, and vegetation 
and by fragmenting hydrologic and habitat 
connectivity between wetlands and between 
wetlands and their surrounding uplands. Many 
wetlands in the study area have been 
significantly affected by hydrologic alterations 
to support irrigated agriculture. This is 
especially true of the larger rivers, such as the 
Jefferson River, where flows may be 
substantially appropriated for irrigation 
purposes. Maintaining inslream flows on these 
rivers is critical in not only preserving the 
outstanding fisheries of these systems, but the 
entire riparian ecosystem. 
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Exotic species are a widespread cause of 
impairmeiil, and most wetlands in the study area 
have experienced some shift in species 
composition due to invasion by exotic species. 
The presence of exotic species in a wetland may 
be indicative of past Uvestock grazing or other 
ground disturbance, although some wetlands, 
such as riparian areas frequently disturbed by 
flooding, are highly susceptible to invasion by 
exotics. Flooding creates bare substrate that can 
be easily colonized by seeds of exotic species 
washed downstream from infestations higher in 
the watershed. Leafy Spurge and Reed 
Canary grass are exotic species that can dominate 
these early successional habitats. Merigliano 
and Lesica (1998) hypothesize that both native 
and exotic genotypes of Reed Canarygrass exist 
in Montana, with the exotic genotypes being 
responsible for the dense monocultures of this 
grass in some wetlands. Populations of exotic 
origin may be responsible for the aggressive 
spread of Reed Canarygrass in Montana 
wetlands. 

For the most part, however, exotic species are 
more established in "drier" wetland 
communities, such as mature cottonwood stands, 
wet meadows, mesic aspen stands, and willow / 
Bluejoint Reedgrass communities. Long-term 
grazing pressure and other land uses in these 
communities (and direct seeding in some cases) 
have facilitated the spread of exotic pasture 
grasses, such as Smooth Brome, Redlop, 
Kentucky Bluegrass, and Common Timothy, and 
noxious weeds, including Leafy Spurge, Canada 
Thistle, Spotted Knapweed, and Hound's 
Tongue, Preventing the spread of exotic weeds 
and eradicating existing weed populations is a 
daunting task. An excellent example of an 
effective weed control program is being 
implemented in the Centennial Valley where 
local landowners, in collaboration with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and The Nature 
Conservancy, are aggressively controlling the 
spread of exotics. This approach could be 
successfully applied to other areas in the study 
area. 



Wetlands Not Inventoried 

There are a number of wetlands in the study area 
that were not surveyed as part of this inventory 
project. Readers should not infer that these 
uninventoried wetlands are in poor condition or 
have low functional integrity. Indeed, 
potentially high quality wetlands identified 
during the site selection process were not 
inventoried in cases where landowners did not 
grant access permission. Lack of access has 
resulted in the Madison and Gallatin portions of 
the study area being under -represented in this 
study. 

Many other wetlands did not meet our initial 
selection criteria and were not prioritized for 
inventory. However, most of these wetlands do 
provide important wetland functions and are 
valuable for that reason alone. Except as noted 
above, we expect that most wetlands not 
inventoried as part of this project would qualify 
as B- or C-ranked wetlands. Many wetlands in 
the watershed have been fragmented by roads or 
have had their native wetland plant communities 
degraded by a variety of land uses. Others are 
pristine, but very small and dominated by just 
one or two plant communities. We believe that 
the B- and C-ranked sites that were inventoried 
represent a fairly representative sample of these 
types of wetlands. 

Because we focused where possible on large, 
fairly discrete wetlands, some types of wetlands 
and processes were likely under-emphasized 
during the inventory. Examples include small 
spring/seeps or other smaller wetlands that may 
harbor rare species. In addition, some fluvial 
processes (like deposition, channel migration, 
and flooding) occur at a larger scale than our 
assessment methods were designed to address. 
Riparian cottonwood communities are 
inextricably tied to such processes, and simply 
protecting existing patches of mature 
cottonwood forest cannot conserve these 
communities. Areas where deposition is 
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occurring (where future cottonwood stands will 
be recruited) are worthy of conservation as well 
(MerigHano and Polzin 2003), 

How This Information Can Be 
Used 

The purpose of this wetland inventory is to 
provide information that will assist in the 
conservation of wetland diversity and quality. 
The resulting information can be used to: 

Prioritize wetlands for conservation 

This inventory provides a list of wetland sites 
ranked by ecological significance. This list can 
be used to efficiently prioritize how limited 
wetland protection funds are spent by land trusts 
considering conservation easements, or by 
stale/federal agencies and corporate owners 
considering easements or land exchanges. 

Identify irreplaceable wetlands 
This list of significant wetland sites identifies 
resources that are essentially irreplaceable. 
Some A-ranked and B-ranked sites contain 
wetland features like peatlands, spruce swamps, 
and rare plants which could not realistically be 
mitigated if lost. 

Identify potential Research Natural Areas 
and Botanical Special Interest Areas 

High ranking sites on Forest Service or Bureau 
of Land Management lands may be good 
candidates for designation as Research Natural 
Areas, Botanical Special Interest Areas, or Areas 



of Critical Environmental Concern. Likewise, 
similar sites on State land could be managed to 
maintain significant natural values. 

Identify reference wetlands 

Consultants, wetland scientists, watershed 
groups, and government agencies can use these 
results to identify reference wetlands. Such sites 
can serve as models of wetland plant community 
structure/composition for comparison/evaluation 
of other sites, for restoration projects, or as seed 
sources for plant materials. Reference wetlands 
are also extremely useful for inferring the 
impacts of certain land use activities. 

Identify potential mitigation sites 

Some wetlands identified in this report could 
serve as mitigation sites to help offset losses of 
wetlands at other locations, in compliance with 
Section 404 of the Clean Water Act. At some 
sites, restoring hydrology by blocking peripheral 
drainage would improve wetland function. 

Provide context for wetland permit review 

This list of significant wetlands and wetland 
communities can help regulators ascertain the 
relative scarcity of a particular wetland type or 
community within a watershed or region, and 
provide perspective on the biological importance 
of wetlands resources that may be impacted. 

Provide information for land use decisions 

County planners, regulators, and others can use 
this list as a tool by to help inform decisions 
about planning, growth, and development. 
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Appendix A. Global/State Rank Definitions 



Heritage Program Ranks 

The international network of Natural Heritage Programs employs a standardized ranking system to denote 
global (range-wide) and state status (NatureServe 2002). Species are assigned numeric ranks ranging from 
1 (critically imperiled) to 5 (demonstrably secure), reflecting the relative degree to which they are "at- 
risk". Rank definitions are given below. A number of factors are considered in assigning ranks — the 
number, size and distribution of known "occurrences" or populations, population trends (if known), 
habitat sensitivity, and threat. Factors in a species* life history that make it especially vulnerable are also 
considered (e.g., dependence on a specific pollinator). 

Rank Definitions 

G I S 1 Critically imperiled because of extreme rarity and/or other factors making it highly 

vulnerable to extinction, 

G2 S2 Imperiled because of rarity and/or other factors making it vulnerable to extinction. 

G3 S3 Vulnerable because of rarity or restricted range and/or other factors, even though it 

maybe abundant at some of its locations. 

G4 S4 Apparently secure, though it may be quite rare in parts of its range, especially at the 

periphery. 

G5 S5 Demonstrably secure, though it may be quite rare in parts of its range, especially at the 

periphery. 

GU SU Possibly imperiled, but status uncertain; more information needed. 

GA SA Native in nearby states, but in Montana believed to be accidentally introduced, 

deliberately planted, or escaped from plantings. 

GH SH Historical, known only from records over 50 year ago; may be rediscovered. 

GX SX Believed to be extinct; historical records only. 

Combination Ranks 

G#G# or S#S# Indicates a range of uncertainty about the rarity of the species. 

Sub ranks 

T# Rank of a subspecies or variety; appended to the species' global rank of the full species, 

e.g. G4T3. 

Qualifiers 

Q Taxonomic questions or problems exist, more information needed; appended to the global 

rank, e,g. G3Q. 

? Denotes uncertainty or for numeric ranks, inexactness. 
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Appendix B. Site Descriptions 



List OF Sites 

Beaver Creek 1 

California Slough 3 

Curly Lake Wetland 6 

HayCieek 8 

Headwaters 10 

Leonard Creek Fen 13 

Lombard! Meadows 15 

Lost Cabin Wetlands 17 

Lost Park 19 

O'Neil Creek 21 

Piedmont Swamp 23 

Potosi Hoi Spring 26 

Red Rock Fen 28 

Red Rock Lakes 30 

Red Rock Ponds 33 

Red Rock River / Centennial Valley 35 

Red Rock Willows 38 

Table Mountain Wetlands 41 

Three Forks 43 

Upper Hells Canyon 44 

Upper Whitetail Park 46 



Beaver Creek 




Directions 

This site is located in the southern portion of the Boulder Batholith in southwestern Montana. From 
Whitehall, travel north on the Whitehall-Boulder Road for approximately 16 miles to Forest Route 637, 
Turn west onto this road and travel about 4.5 miles. One portion of the site lies upstream of where the 
road crosses Beaver Creek, The other two portions lie at the confluence of the mainstem and South Fork 
of Beaver Creek and approximately 2 miles upstream of the confluence along the South Fork. 

Description 

This site is a series of beaver-influenced willow bottoms and wet meadows along the mainstem and South 
Fork of Beaver Creek. These shrub and sedge -dominated openings occur as discontinuous patches along 
low gradient stream segments. Old beaver dams have created small and medium-sized ponded areas that 
are scattered throughout these openings. Soils are variable, ranging from coarse and loamy sand to silly 
and silty clay loam. Most communities have a histic epipedon of peat or mucky peat ranging from 5 to 12 
cm thick. 

Tall willow and alder communities occupy most of the site. Dominant shrubs include Salix 
boothii (Booth^s Willow), Salix geveriaiia (Geyer's Willow). Salix drtimmond'tana (Drummond's 
Willow), and Abuts incana (Mountain Alder), Understory dominants are Carex ittriciilota (Beaked 
Sedge) in wetter areas and Calamagrosds canadensis (Bluejoint Reedgrass) in less mesic locations. 
Other common species include Rubns idaeus (Common Red Raspberry), Poa pratensis (Kentucky 
Bluegrass), Carex canescens (Hoary Sedge), Geititi niacropliyibuu (Lai'ge-Leaf Avens), Galiitm tnfiorttm 
(Fragrant Bedstraw), Eqidsetttm pratense (Meadow Horsetail), Unica dioica {Stinging Nettle), and 
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ThaUclrttm venitlosum (Veiny-Leaf Meadow-Rue), Carex ntricuJata communities occupy wetter 
substrates around pond margins. In some locations, failure of beaver dams has lowered the water table 
and led to the drying out of these sedge meadows. 

Key Environmental Factors 

Past beaver activity has played an important role in creating welter conditions at this site. Beaver dams 
have increased the habitat diversity and complexity of these wetlands by creating open water areas and 
sedge meadows along silted-in pond margins. 

Rarity 

No rare species or communities were documented at this site. However, several common willow 
communities occur in good condition. 

Land Use 

Much of this site receives heavy browsing pressure by cattle as well as wild ungulates (deer and moose). 
Some welter substrates around pond margins have been greatly disturbed by hoof shear. 

Exotics 

Three exotic species, Poa pratensis (Kentucky Bluegrass), Cirsiitm arvense (Canadian Thistle), and 
Taraxacum officinale (Common Dandelion), were documented at the site. All three were restricted to 
drier microsites and were most common in the Salix booth'ti I Calamagrostis canadensis (Booth^s Willow 
/ Bluejoint Reed grass) community. 

Uplands 

Uplands are intact native forest. Livestock grazing has caused some impacts. Mining, mostly in the form 
of placer mining, has been widespread in the Beaver Creek drainage. The Attowa, Beaver Placer, and 
Ajax mines are located on or near Beaver Creek upstream from the site. 

Information Needs 

Has mining affected the hydrology or water and soil chemistry at this site? 



Plant Communitv Information 



Plant Association / Dominance Type 



Rarity Ranks 


Viability 


EO? 


State Global 


Rank 


(Y/N) 


S5 G5 


B 


N 


S3 G3G4Q 


B 


Y 


S4 G4 


B 


N 


S4 G4 


A 


Y 


S5 G5 


B 


N 



Carex ittriciitata Herbaceous Vegetation 

Salix boothii I Calamagrostis canadensis Shrubland 

Salix boothii / Carex utrictdata Shrubland 

Salix driimmondiana I Carex utricidata Shrubland 

SaUx geyeriana I Carex tttriculata Shrubland 
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California Slough 



_H '^q ■ '^ 




Directions 

Note: this site is located on private land, and landowner permission is required to access this site, 
California Slough lies in the valley bottom of the Beaverhend River near its confluence with the Ruby and 
Big Hole Rivers. Travel southwest from Twin Bridges on State Route 4] for 5.25 miles. Turn west on 
Silver Bow Lane and travel approximately 0,5 mile. The site lies along California Slough, 

Description 

These wetlands occur along California Slough and other distributaries of the Beaverhead River. 
California Slough is augmented with irrigation flows. Soils are 30 to 40 cm of peal, marly peat, and silty 
clay loam overlying gravel and gravelly sandy clay loam. 

The California Slough floodplain is a mosaic of saturated marly flats interspersed with tussocks 
dominated by a Care.x simuhita (Short-Beaked Sedge) community. The flats are sparsely vegetated with 
Eleocharis qitinqitejlova (Few-Flowered Spikerush) and Triglochin marit'tma (Seaside Arrow-Grass). 
Lower areas support a shallow aquatic community dominated by Cerarophylhtm demersiim (Coon's-Tail). 
The Carex simii lata -dom'\\\:itcd tussocks are very species rich. The moss Campyliitm steUaium forms a 
near continuous cover; common vascular species include Jtmciis balticus (Baltic Rush), Carex aqttatUis 
(Water Sedge), Schoenoplectus aciitiis (Hard-Stem Bulrush), Agrostis stolonifera (Redtop), Muhienbergia 
richardsonis (Mat Muhly). Calamagrostis str'tcia ssp. sincta (Slim-Stem Reedgrass), Jttncus torre\i 
(Torrey's Rush), Elymtts Irachycaalits (Slender Wildrye), Crep'ts ntncinata (Meadow Hawk's-Beard), 
Parnassia palustiis (Marsh Grass-of-Parnassus), Lycopiis asper (Rough Water-Horehound), Triglochin 
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pahistris (Marsh Arrow-Grass), Symphyotrichum ericoides var. pansttm (White Heath Aster), and 
GeutianeUa amarella (Northern Gentian). Three shrub species are also present: SaVtx Candida (Hoary 
Willow), Salix planifolia (Planeleaf Willow), and ShephercUa argentea (Silver Buffalo-Berry}. All are 
well browsed and less than 10 cm in height. Without browsing pressure, this community might be 
classified as a Salix Candida type in places. Carex simuiata communities also occur in smaller swales 
adjacent to California Slough, These swales are extremely hummocked in places, probably from 
livestock grazing. 

Other plant communities present include Schoenophctus acittus^ Typha latifoUa (Broadleaf 
Cattail), and an aquatic community dominated by Sagittaria cuneata (Arum-Leaf Arrowhead), Hippttris 
vulgaris (Common Mare*s-Tail), and Giyceria striata (Fowl Manna Grass). The Typha latifolia 
community is common in semipermanently flooded areas along California Slough; however, in some 
areas it appears to be invading the Carex simiilata community on the floodplain. A Shepherdia argentea 
(Silver Buffalo-Berry) shrubland occupies the terrace adjacent to the slough and swales, Sporobohis 
airoides (Alkali-Sac aton) is a common herbaceous dominant, although the native weedy species Iva 
axillaris (Poverty Weed) occupies large areas. 

Key Environmental Factors 

Surface water flooding and high groundwater tables sustain these mesic-hydric habitats. The hydrologic 
regime along California Slough has been stable and wet enough for peat to accumulate; the depth of the 
peat layer implies that the current hydrologic regime predates historic irrigation practices. 

Rarity 

This site supports large populations of three rare plants: Spiranthes dilitvialis (Ute Ladies '-Tresses; S2 / 
G2, federally listed threatened), CastiUeja minor ssp, minor {=CastiIleja exilis. Alkali Indian-Paintbrush; 
S2 / G5), and Primitfa incana (Mealy Primrose; S2 / G4G5). All three species are locally common at the 
site. 

Land Use 

The site is grazed by livestock (horse and cattle), and, in places, livestock have created severe 
hummocking in more mesic swales. This site is also used for huiUing and is part of a block management 
area. 

Exotics 

There are few exotic species at this site. Agrostis stolonifera (Redtop) is common throughout and 
Euphorbia esufa (Leafy Spurge) is beginning to colonize the southern portion of the site. 

Uplands 

The surrounding uplands are intensively used for rangeland and some cropland. 

Information Needs 

How do irrigation inflows into California Slough affect the site's hydrology? Cattails at the site were 
identified as Typha latifolia (Broadleaf Cattail), They should be examined again to make certain they are 
not the hybrid Typha xglauca^ which can be a much more aggressive colonizer and might invade the 
Carex simtdata (Short-Beaked Sedge) community and affect the rare plant species that it supports. 

Management Needs 

Currently, Euphorbia esula (Leafy Spurge) is restricted to the State lands section where it is being 
diligently treated by the leasee. 
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Plant Community Information 










Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


Plant Association / Dominance Type 


State Global 


(Y/N) 



Carex simulata Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex simniata Herbaceous Vegetation 
Schoenopiectus acittus Herbaceous Vegetation 
Sliepherd'ta argentea Shrubland 
Typha iatifoHa Western Herbaceous Vegetation 



S3 
S3 
S5 
S3? 
S5 



G4 
G4 
G5 
G3G4 
G5 



B 
C 

C 
* 



Y 

N 
N 
N 
N 



Rare Plants 



Castilleja minor ssp. minor 
Primula incaua 
Spirauthes dihtviahs 



S2 
S2 

S2 



G5 

G4G5 

G2 



Y 
Y 
Y 



* Rank not assigned 
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Curly Lake Wetland 




Directions 

This site is located in the Tobacco Root Mountains of southwestern Montana. From Cardwell. travel 
approximately 5 miles south on State Route 359. Turn west onto the Boulder River Road (Forest Route 
107) and travel for about 16 miles to the Westphal Parks trailhead. The wetlands are approximately 2.5 
miles up the trail. 

Description 

This subalpine wetland occurs in a shallow glacial depression at the headwaters of Curly Creek. This 
wetland receives both surface flows from the creek and groundwater discharge. Soils throughout much of 
the site are saturated and peaty. Most of the site is dominated by a Carex aquatiUs (Water Sedge) 
community. Although Carex aquatiUs is dominant throughout, associated species vary with 
microtopography. Wet swales support Eleocharis quinqiteflova (Few-Flower Spikerush), Carex 
ntriciilata (Beaked Sedge), Enophoritui angitstifoihnu (Tall Cotton-Grass), Caiiha ieptosepaia (White 
Marsh-Marigold), and Parnossia fimbriata (Fringed Grass- of-Parnassus). Swales also have greater cover 
of mosses, such as Tomentypnttm nitens, Aitlacomnium paitistre^ and Seorpid'tum revolveus. Drier 
hummocks support Deschampsia caespitosa (Tufted Hair Grass), Calaiuagrostis canadensis (Bluejoint 
Reed grass), Caniassia qitamash (Camas), Pedicularis groeniandica (Elephant'' s-Head), and Alliinrj 
schoenoprasiim (Wild Chives). Carex utricidata dominates wetter areas fringing open water. 
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Key Environmental Factors 

Saturated soil conditions and the subsequent peal development are primary factors that affect the 
composition and functioning of this site. The geochemistry of the surrounding bedrock is another 
important influence. The gneiss and schist that underlie the site provide relatively nutrient poor 
groundwater. Nutrient status and pH of groundwater can greatly influence the species composition of 
wetlands, especially in fens. 

Rarity 

Fens are a very rare wetland type in Montana, especially in the southwestern portion of the site, and have 
a high conservation value. 

Other Values 

Western Chorus Frog {Pseiidacris triseriata) was documented at this site. 

Land Use 

This site receives little apparent human use. The adjacent Curly Lake receives high recreational use. 

Exotics 

No exotic species were documented at the site. 

Uplands 

The surrounding uplands are undisturbed. 



Plant Community Information 










Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


Plant Association / Dominance Type 


Slate Global 


(Y/N) 


Carex aquaiilis Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex ittricitlata Herbaceous Vegetation 


54 G5 

55 G5 


A 
A 


Y 

N 
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Hay Creek 




Directions 

This site is located in the southern portion of the Boulder Balhohth in southwestern Montana. From 
Whitehall, travel north on the Whitehall-Boulder Road for approximately 13 miles to Forest Route 8598. 
Turn west onto this road (toward Hay Canyon) and travel about 4 miles. The site lies at the Forest 
Service/BLM property boundary near the intersection of Forest Routes 8598 and 637. 

Description 

This site lies at the confluence of Hay Creek and a small tributary. Portions of this site are very wet. 
either because of increased surface flow or groundwater discharge. These wetter areas are underlain by 
histic soils and support highly mesic plant species. Vegetation in these areas is characterized by a high 
cover of mesic shrubs, including Corutts sencea (Red-Osier Dogwood), Befitia occ'tdenfai'ts (Water 
Birch), lS^//a" bebbiana (Bebb Willow), and Ainus incana (Mountain Alder), over a dense sward of Carex 
ntriciilota (Beaked Sedge), Other common species include Care.x aqttatilis (Water Sedge), Carex interior 
(Inland Sedge), Equisetum arvense (Field Horsetail), Gettm macrophvllinti (Large -Leaf Avens), 
Maianthenuim steUatum (Starry False Solomon's-Seal). Viola nephrophvlla (Northern Bog Violet), and 
the moss Piagiomniitm nigiciiin. Downstream from this area, the channel becomes incised and vegetation 
is characterized by a closed canopy of pole-sized Popultts tremitioides (Quaking Aspen). The shrub layer 
is largely nonexistent and the herbaceous layer is dominated by the pasture grasses Poa pratensis 
(Kentucky Blue grass) and Agrostis stolonifera (Redlop). 
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Key Environmental Factors 

Hydrological inputs from surface and groundwater maintain the mesic character of this site. Channel 
incision, possibly due to livestock grazing, has altered bank morphology and stream access to the 
floodplain, making portions of the site drier. 

Rarity 

One G3 community, Betuta occidentalis I Mesic Graminoids (Water Birch / Mesic Graminoids), was 
documented in good condition. 

Land Use 

The portion of the site on Forest Service land shows little evidence of livestock browsing. More palatable 
shrubs, such as Cornits sericea (Red-osier Dogwood}, are moderately browsed, probably by wild 
ungulates. In contrast, the portion of the site on BLM land receives greater browsing pressure, which 
contributes increased bank erosion, significantly pugged soils, and high cover of exotics characteristic of 
this area. 

Exotics 

Cirsium arvense (Canadian Thistle), Poa pratensis (Kentucky Bluegrass), and Agrostis stoionifera 
(Redtop) are common exotic species. All occur in the heavily grazed Populus tremitloides I Poa pratensis 
(Quaking Aspen / Kentucky Bluegrass) community. 

Uplands 

Uplands are intact native range and forest, although there are some impacts due to livestock grazing. 



Plant Community Information 










Raritv Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


Plant Association / Dominance Type 


State Global 


(Y/N) 


Populus tremiiloides 1 Poa pratensis Dominance Type 
SaVtx bebbiaua Shrubland 


S? * 
S3? G3? 


C 
B 


N 
Y 



* Rank not assigned 
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Headwaters 




'^'-^1 



Directions 

This site lies at the confluence of the Gallatin, Jefferson, and Madison Rivers. The site is 4 miles 
northeast of the town of Three Forks, and can be accessed via Highways 205 and 286. 

Description 

This site occurs along river terraces and floodplains at the confluence of the Madison, Gallatin, and 
Jefferson Rivers. This area is characterized by meandering swales and sloughs, shrub thickets, and 
riparian forests. The southeastern portion of the site consists of several sloughs. These sloughs are 
seasonally flooded and have up to 30 cm of peal substrate over cobbles. These areas support Carex 
simnlata (Short-Beaked Sedge) communities. Although dominated by Carex simitlata^ several other 
species are well represented to abundant in these communities, including Carex aqitatiiis (Water Sedge), 
Jnnciis balriciis (Baltic Rush), and Schoenopiecttis pttngeiis (Three-Square). Adjacent semipermanently 
flooded areas are dominated by Typha latifolia (Broad leaf Cattail) with Hippuris vulgaris (Common 
Mare's-Tail) and Eieocharis pahtstris {Common Spikerush). Many of these sloughs have natural levees 
that support linear communities dominated by Shepherdia argeutea (Silver Buffaloberry), 
Syuiphor'tcarpos occidentaiis (Western Snowberry), Rosa woodsii (Woods' Rose), Lonicera tatarica 
(Twinsisters), and Maianthemum steiiatum (Starry False Solomon*s-Seal). Terraces adjacent to these 
sloughs mostly consist of a weedy community co-dominated by Jtmcus baJiictis and Poa praiensis 
(Kentucky Bluegrass). Other common species include Carex praegraci lis (Clustered Field Sedge), 
Pascopynim smithii (Western Wheatgrass), Iris missouriensis (Rocky Mountain Iris), and Achillea 
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miUefoUum (Common Yarrow}. Where sampled, soils on this landform were clay loam and clay. Higher 
terrace deposits are more sparsely vegetated. They support saline and alkali-tolerant species such as 
Sarcobaius vennicuiaius (Greasewood), D'tstichlis spicaia (Sallgrass), Sporobohts airoides (Alkali- 
Sacaton), and Opuntia polyacantha (Hair-Spine Prickly-Pear). DistickHs spicata is the dominant species, 
although Sarcobatus vermiciifatus becomes abundant enough in places to form a shrub -herbaceous 
community. 

Willow and birch communities dominate the western portion of the site along the East Fork 
Madison River and associated sloughs. The vegetation is a mosaic of mesic to hygric shrub communities, 
including Salix hiiea I Juncus hahicus (Yellow Willow / Baltic Rush), Salix bebbiana (Bebb Willow), and 
Salix httea I Carex ittricuiata (Yellow Willow / Beaked Sedge). SaVtx httea^ Salix bebbiana, and Betula 
occidenialis (Water Birch) are the dominant shrubs; other common shrubs are Symphoricarpos 
occidentalism Shepherdia argentea, Rosa woodsii, and Rosa aciciilaris (Prickly Rose). The wettest 
communities have a ground layer dominated by Carex ittricuiata^ whereas mesic graminoids, such as 
Juncus balticus, Carex praegracifis, Poa compressa (Canada Bluegrass), and Poa pratensis, dominate 
drier areas. Common forbs include Solidago gigantea (Late Goldenrod), Maianthemitm stellatiim, 
Thermopsis montana (Montane Thermopsis), and Lycopits asper (Rough Water-Horehound). 

This site also supports cottonwood forests, which are best developed along the Gallatin River and 
associated sloughs, Popithts bahamifera ssp. trichocarpa I Camus sericea (Black Cottonwood / Red- 
Osier Dogwood) and Popithts deitoides I Symphoricarpos occidentaiis (Plains Cottonwood / Western 
Snowberry) communities comprise these stands. Soils are 30 to 40 cm of silty clay loams over loamy 
sands and sandy loams. Stands with Cornus sericea are restricted to an island. Mature Popultts 
balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa forms a closed canopy over an open shrub layer dominated by Salix Juiea^ 
Rosa woodsii, Cornus sericea^ and Symphoricarpos occidentaiis. The herbaceous layer is dominated by 
Agrosds stolonifera (Redtop) and other exotic grasses. The forb Rudbeckia laciniata (Green-Head 
Coneflower) is abundant in some places. 

Key Environmental Factors 

The hydrological regime and associated flooding is a key factor. Sloughs may be augmented by irrigation 
return flows. 

Rarity 

No rare plants or animals were documented at this site; however, several are known from adjacent areas. 
This site does support three rare plant communities: Popuhts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa I Cornus 
sericea (Black Cottonwood / Red-Osier Dogwood) and Populus dehoides I Symphoricarpos occidentaiis 
(Plains Cottonwood / Western Snowberry) forests, both in fair condition, and Salix bebbiana (Bebb 
Willow) shrubland, which was in good condition. 

Land Use 

Portions of this site receive heavy recreational use. Horse pasturing and ATV use have damaged some 
slough areas. The terrace at the confluence of the Madison and Jefferson Rivers appears lo have been 
farmed or hayed in the past and is now dominated by exotic pasture grasses. 

Exotics 

Portions of the floodplain and early successional communities along the Jefferson and Gallatin Rivers 
have populations of Phalans arundinacea (Reed Canary Grass) and Euphorbia esula (Leafy Spurge), 
Bromus inermis (Smooth Brome) and Agropyron cristatum (Crested Wheat grass) dominate areas 
previously hayed, Cirsium arvense (Canada Thistle) is present at low cover in willow-dominated 
shrublands in the southwestern portion of the site. A slough in this area has been colonized by 
Phragmites australis (Giant Reed), although the nativity of this population was not determined. 
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Uplands 

The river corridors, especially along the Jefferson River, are relatively intact. The adjacent 
floodpl a in/terrace has been extensively converted to pasture, agriculture, and residential uses. 

Plant Community Information 

Plant Association / Dominance Type 

Carex simuhta Herbaceous Vegetation 

Distichlis spicaia Herbaceous Vegetation 

Jtincus balticus Herbaceous Vegetation 

Poa pratensis Semi-natural Herbaceous Alliance 

PopuJus balsamifera ssp. Irichocarpa I Cormts sericea Forest 

Popuius deiioides / Symphoricarpos occidentaiis Woodland 

SaVtx bebbiana Shrubland 

SaUx exigua Temporarily Flooded Shrubland 

SaVix httea / Carex tttricuJata Shrubland 

SaVtx httea I Juncits bahicus Dominance Type 

Sarcobaius vermicuiai us ! Distichlis spicata Shrubland 

* Rank not assigned 
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Leonard Creek Fen 



Directions 

Leonard Creek Fen is located al die southern end of the Tobacco Root Mountains of southwestern 
Montana, The fen occurs at the head of a headwaters tributary to Leonard Creek. The town of Ennis lies 
1 1 miles (18 km) to the southeast. From the Madison Ranger District Station drive north 7.1 miles to 
McAllister and Meadow Creek Road (Forest Road 1221). Travel west on Road 1221 8 miles to Forest 
Road 1224. Travel north on Road 1224 about one mile to a road entering on the left. Take this fork about 
Vi mile past a sedge meadow on the road's west side and park about 500 feet south of the meadow where 
the road turns to the west. Hike south-southeast approximately 500 feet to the north edge of the fen. 

Description 

Leonard Creek Fen is found at 7.720 feet (2201 m) in a four-acre (1 .6 ha) basin supporting a floating 
organic mat. The primary peat-forming species. Sphagnum magellanicnm. forms sphagnum moss lawns 
and small hummocks across the floating mat. Another moss, Drepanocladtts capilUfolitts^ is 
characteristic of the wet depressions. Important vascular plants include Eleocharis qiiinqnefiora (Few- 
Flowered Spikerush) in the moss lawn and Carex canescens (Hoary Sedge) on hummocks. The organic 
mat is bordered by an open water moat on the basin's outer edge. Within the moat the common vascular 
species include Menyanthes trifoUata (Bog Bean), Nuphor spp. (Water- or Pond-lily), Carex vesicaria 
(Inflated Sedge), and Utriculana minor (Lesser Bladderworl). 

The forest of the surrounding basin slopes is dominated by P'mtts contorfa {Lodgepole Pine) with 
scattered Picea engehnannii (Engelmann Spruce) and Pinus albicauUs (Whitebark Pine); dominance in 
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the undergrowth is shared by Spiraea betiiHfoHa (Shiny-Leaf Spiraea) and Juniperus communis (Common 
Juniper), 

Key Environmental Factors 

The organic mat is able to respond to seasonal water level changes by floating, thereby maintaining a 
relatively constant hydrologic regime; also modulating water level changes is the mass of peat which 
holds a large quantity of water. 

Rarity 

No sensitive species have yet been described from this site, 

Otlier Values 

Though small this site is an excellent example of organic mat development in a formerly open water 
basin, profiling common geomorphic and plant succession processes. 

Land Use 

Livestock grazing occurs adjacent to the fen. Adjacent lands and the fen proper are designated as part of 
the suitable timber base. 

Exotics 

No weeds have been documented from this site. 

Uplands 

The timbered uplands being part of the suitable timber base are open lo cutting and the hydrologic 
impacts of this activity can only be postulated; usually the result is lo increase groundwater and runoff 
and thus the fen*s hydrologic regime may be impacted. 

Information Needs 

The initial survey of this site has documented communities and their distribution or composition at a 
fairly superficial level; it is probable that a complex, microscale community patterning exits at this site, 
A weed and rare plant survey could also be conducted on the site and immediate environs. Land use 
practices on the uplands, as they affect the embedded wetlands, need documentation. 

Management Needs 

Fencing around the basin would protect the site from livestock trampling. A more complete hydrologic 
profile would help to resolve issues of appropriate buffers and management practices were logging to 
occur in this drainage. 

Plant Community Information 



1 Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 

(Y/N) 


Plant Association / Dominance Type State 


Global 


Sphagnum spp. Alliance 


'Y- 




N 



* Rank not assigned 
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Lombardi Meadows 







I 

1^ 






Directions 

Note: this site is located on private land, and landowner permission is required to access this site. This 
wetland is located in the valley bottom of the Jefferson River adjacent to Fish Creek. From Whitehall, 
travel southwest on State Route 55 for approximately 6 miles. The site lies to the east along Fish Creek. 

Description 

This site includes an oxbow associated with Fish Creek and adjacent seep-fed meadows. The hydrology 
has been significantly altered by past and current irrigation practices. There are numerous small ditches 
and drains. The site at one time was inundated with irrigation flows from a now unused ditch. Soils in 
seepy areas are 1 2 to 16 cm of peat underlain by black clay loam and clay, 

Seepy areas support three plant communities. Tvpha latifoHa (Broad-Leaf Cattail) with 
inclusions of Schoenoplectns aciitns (Hard-Stem Bulrush) occupies the wettest substrates. Somewhat 
higher locations support Care.x nebrascensis (Nebraska Sedge) and Carex shmtiata (Short-Beaked Sedge) 
communities. Schoenoplecius pungens (Three -Square), Crepis riincinata (Meadow Hawk's-Beard), 
Lvcopus asper (Rough Waler-Horehound), and Trigtochin uiantiwia (Seaside Arrow-Grass) are common 
species in the Carex nebrasceus'ts community: common associates in the Carex si/tmlata community 
include Eieocharis qitmquefioro (Few-Flowered Spikerush), Muhlenbergia richardsonis (Mat Muhly), 
and Gla/fx }nani'tnia (Sea-Milkwort). Adjacent wet meadows are dominated by Junciis balticiis (Baltic 
Rush) and Agrostis stoionifera (Redtop). These areas tend to be weedy. 
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Key Environmental Factors 

Groundwater discharge and elevated groundwater associated with Fish Creek sustain this wetland. It is 
unclear, however, what role urigation seepage has played in altering the hydrology of this site. 

Rarity 

This site supports populations of two rare plants: Spirantlies diluvialis (Ule Ladies'-Tresses; S2 / G2, 
federally listed threatened) and Primula incana (Mealy Primrose; S2 / G4G5), Both species are locally 
common to abundant at the site. Spiranthes diluvialis is associated with seepy areas and wet meadows at 
the site. 

Land Use 

The landowner noted that the ditch to the west of the site formerly inundated much of the habitat when it 
was in use. 

Exotics 

Exotics are common to abundant in the uplands and in the less mesic wet meadows. Species include 
Agrostis slolonifera (Redtop), Ceniaurea bieberstein't't (Spotted Knapweed), Euphorbia esida (Leafy 
Spurge), Meiilotus officinalis (Yellow Sweet-Clover), and TrifoUitm repens (White Clover). 

Uplands 

This site is bordered by intensively used rangelands and croplands. 

Information Needs 

To what extent do irrigation flows augment these seep-fed wetlands? 

Management Needs 

The abundance of exotic species is of concern and could be addressed with a weed control plan. 



Plant Community Information 










Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


Plant Association / Dominance Type 


State Global 


(Y/N) 



Carex nebrascensis Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex simulata Herbaceous Vegetation 
Juncus balticus Herbaceous Vegetation 
Typha latifoHa Western Herbaceous Vegetation 
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G2 
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* Rank not assigned 
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Lost Cabin Wetlands 




Directions 

This site is located in the Tobacco Root Moiintains of southwestern Montana. From Cardwell. travel 
approximately 5 miles south on State Route 359. Turn west onto the Boulder River Road (Forest Route 
107) and travel for about 15,5 miles to the Lost Cabin Lake trailhead. The Lost Cabin wetlands are 
located approximately 2 miles up the trail. 

Description 

This site consists of subalpine wet meadows and sedge fens along a small tributary of the South Boulder 
River. The wetland occurs in the stream's floodplain and along the adjacent toeslope where numerous 
seeps and springs maintain saturated soil conditions for much of the site. These saturated areas have a 
well -developed peat layer ranging from 60 to over 120 cm deep and support sedge-dominated fen 
communities, such as Carex aqnatU'ts (Water Sedge), Carex scopuionnu (Holmes Rocky Mountain 
Sedge), and Carex ntncitiala (Beaked Sedge). Carex utricitiata occupies the wettest areas and tends to 
form monotypic stands. The Carex aquaiilis and Carex scopulortim communities are more species rich; 
common to well represented species include Eleocharis quinqnepora (Few-Flowered Spikerush), 
Deschampsia caesp'tiosa (Tufted Hair Grass}, Carex praeceptorium (Teacher's Sedge). Caltha 
leptosepata (White Marsh-Marigold), and Packera streptanthifoha (Rocky Mountain Groundsel). The 
shrubs Salix pktnifolia (Planeleaf Willow) and Kalmia tnicrophylla (Alpine-Laurel) occur at very low 
cover. These communities also support a dense cover of brown mosses, the most common being 
Tomentypnttm nitens^ Aulacomnium pahtstre, Scorpidium revolvens, and Piagiomnium rttgicum. 
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Sphagnum warnstorfii is abundant in very localized patches in die northern portion of the site. The 
liverwort Cephalozia ieucautha also occurs at the site. 

The site also supports drier wet meadows, both on the toeslope and along natural levees adjacent 
to the creek channel. A Deschampsia caespitosa community with PhJeum aipiniim (Mountain Timothy) 
dominates the drier portions of the toeslope, while Caiamagrostis canadensis (Bluejoint Reedgrass) 
occupies portions of the creek banks. Small patches of Picea engelmannii (Engelmann Spruce) and Abies 
iasiocarpa (Subalpine Fir) with a sparse understory of Vaccinium scoparium (Grouse Whortleberry) 
occur in narrow bands in areas with higher microtopography. The uplands consist of similar forests. 

Key Environmental Factors 

Saturated soil conditions and subsequent peat development are primary factors that affect the composition 
and functioning of this site. The geochemistry of the surrounding bedrock is another important influence. 
The gneiss and schist that underlie the site provide relatively nutrient poor groundwater. Nutrient status 
and pH of groundwater can greatly influence the species composition of wetlands, especially in fens. 

Rarity 

This wetland supports a stable population of Selaginella selaglnoides (Low Spike-Moss; S2 / G5). Fens 
are a very rare wetland type in Montana, especially in the southwestern portion of the site, and have a 
high conservation value. 

Other Values 

Both Western Chorus Frog (Pseiidacris triseriala) and Spotted Frog (Rana luteiventris) were documented 
at this site. 

Land Use 

Human use of the area is largely recreational and a popular hiking trail skirls the edge of the wetland. 
Cattle grazing is permitted in the area although no evidence of grazing was observed at the site. 

Exotic 

No exotic species were documented. 

Uplands 

The surrounding uplands are undisturbed. 



Plant Community Information 










Raritv Ranks 
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Rank 
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Plant Association / Dominance Type 


State Global 


(Y/N) 



Carex aqualilis Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex scopitlorum Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex iftriciilata Herbaceous Vegetation 
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S4 
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G5 
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A 
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Y 
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Rare Plants 



Selaginella sehginoides 



S2 



G5 



Y 



* Rank not assigned 
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Lost Park 




Directions 

Lost Park RNA is located in the eastern portion of the Beaverhead-Deerlodge National Forest, 1 1 miles 
(18 km) northeast of Butte, Montana, on the east side of the Continental Divide. The RNA is drained by 
ao unnamed tributary of Halfway Creek, which flows into Pipestone Creek. 

Description 

Lost Park Research Natural Area encompasses a group of subalpine wetlands (average elevation 7600 feci 
[2303 m]) collectively named "Lost Park", The wetlands feature wet willow communities dominated by 
the willows Saiix geyeriana (Geyer's Willow), Saiix pian'tfoiia (Planeleaf Willow), and Sai'tx wolfii (Wolf 
Willow) over an herbaceous layer dominated by Carex aqttatiUs (Water Sedge) and Carex utriculata 
(Beaked Sedge}. This wetland area totals about 70 acres (28 ha). Surrounding forests are largely 
dominated by Finns contorta (Lodgepole Pine) and Abies lasiocarpa (Subalpine Fir). Three subalpine fir 
forest habitat types have been identified within the RNA: Abies lasiocarpa I Calauiagrostis canadensis 
(Subalpine Fir / Bluejoint Reedgrass), Abies lasiocarpa ! Caiamagrosiis ntbescens (Subalpine Fir / 
Pinegrass), and Abies lasiocarpa I Vacciniiim scopariinn (Subalpine Fir / Grouse Whortleberry). A 25- 
acre ( 1 1 ha) meadow classified as the Festitca idaiioeusis - P se ttdoroegne ria spicata (Idaho fescue - 
Bluebunch Wheatgrass) habitat type is also present. The site is underlain by the Boulder Batholith, a 
large granitic formation of west-central Montana. Outcrops of this highly erodible material occur along 
upper elevation ridgelines. Elevations within the RNA range from a low of 6800 feet (2073 m) where the 
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stream leaves the RNA on the south, to a high of 8206 feet (2501 m) at a summit on the northeast 
boundary. 

Key Environmental Factors 

A high groundwater table has created the saturated conditions that have led to the development of the 
wetland communities at this site. 

Rarity 

No rare plants, animals, or communities were documented at this site. 

Land Use 

Little human use occurs within this Research Natural Area. 

Exotics 

No exotic species were documented at the site. 

Uplands 

Surrounding uplands receive little management activities, although motorized offroad use is increasing in 
the area. 



Plant Community Information 








Plant Association / Dominance Type 


Rarity Ranks 
State Global 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 

(Y/N) 


Salix geyeriana 1 Carex ittricuiaia Shrubland 
SaUx wolfii / Carex aqitatUis Shrubland 
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S3 G4 




N 
N 



* Rank not assigned 
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O 'Neil Creek 




Directions 

This site lies within the Boulder Mountains of southwestern Montana. From Butte, take Interstate 90 east 
for about 4.5 miles to Homeslake Pass. Turn north onto Forest Route 222 and travel for approximately 
8.5 miles to Delmoe Lake. O'Neil Creek can be accessed by trail from the western arm of the lake. 

Description 

This site is a series of beaver influenced wetlands along O'Nei! Creek, At the lime of the inventory, 
beaver dams were inactive and some local channel incisement had occurred below the dams. Vegetation 
is characterized by an open to closed willow canopy interspersed with sedge-dominated meadows. 
Dominant willows are Safix geyeriana (Geyer's Willow), SaHx drummoiidiana (Drummond"'s Willow), 
and Saiix boothil (Booth's Willow). Carex ittnculata (Beaked Sedge) dominates the groundlayer at 
welter locations with Calamagrosris canadensis (Bluejoinl Reedgrass) becoming dominant in drier 
portions. Similarly, wet sedge meadows form a near monotypic stand of Care.x tttncitlata^ whereas drier 
meadows support Carex aqiiaiilis (Water Sedge), Deschaitipsia caespitosa (Tufted Hairgrass), and 
Calamagrosris canadensis, often with scattered low willows, such as Salix planifblia (Planeleaf Willow). 
In places, willows are mostly dead and aie being succeeded by Alnns incana (Mountain Alder). 

Key Environmental Factors 

Past beaver activity has modified the hydrology of O'Neil Creek and created saturated conditions that led 
to the development of these wetlands. 
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Rarity 

No rare plants, animals, or communities were documented. 

Land Use 

Browse on willows is quite high in portions of the site, primarily from moose or elk herbivory, although 
portions of the site are also used by domestic livestock. Browsing pressure is limiting willow 
regeneration and growth. 

Exotics 

No exotic species were documented. 

Uplands 

Delmoe Reservoir is a popular recreation area. Some old adits are present in the slopes near ttie site. 

Information Needs 

What are beaver populations in the region? How likely is beaver recolonization of the site? 



Plant Community Information 










Plant Association / Dominance Type 


Rarity Ranks 
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Rank 
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Carex ittricttiata Herbaceous Vegetation 
SaVtx geyeriaua 1 Carex tttricuiata Shrubland 
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Piedmont Swamp 




Directions 

Note: This site is located on private land, and landowner permission is needed to access this site. This 
site is located just south of the town of Whitehall. From State Route 2 in Whitehall, travel south on 
Kountz Road for about 1 .4 miles. Immediately after crossing the railroad tracks, turn east onto Piedmont 
Road and travel for approximately 1.4 miles to a gale in the fenceline north of the road. The site lies to 
the north of the road and can be accessed through the gate. 

Description 

The Piedmont Swamp site includes a very large alkaline marsh (approximately 475 acres/ 192 hectares) 
and adjacent subirrigated areas (670 acres / 270 hectares total). The ground water-fed marsh ranges from 
seasonally to semipermanently flooded and includes one 5-acre permanently flooded pond as well as 
several smaller seasonally flooded depressions. Soils aie silty clay, silty clay loam, and clay loam. Some 
areas have up to 13 cm of peat accumulation. 

Two vegetation communities dominate the marsh: Typha iatifoiia (Broadleaf Cattail) and 
Schoenoplecttts pungens (Three-Square). The Typha community covers approximately 240 acres (100 
hectares) of the marsh and occupies most of the northern portion of the site. It also occurs as narrow 
stringers along small swales with aerated surface water. This community is largely characterized by a 
monospecific stand of Typha laHfoIia, although Schoenopiectits acnttts (Hard-Stem Bulrush). 
Schoenoplecttts labernaeiriontani (Soft-Stem Bulrush), and Catex nebrascensis (Nebraska Sedge) are all 
important co-dominanls in places. The more species rich SchoenopJectiis pungens coraaaumty occupies 
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most of the southern portion of the marsh. This community is co-dominated by Schoenoplectus pungens, 
Jnncits balticus (BaUic Rush), and PuccineUia nttttaUiana (Nuttall's AlkaHgrass}, Carex uebrascensis 
(Nebraska Sedge} and Carex aqnatiUs (Water Sedge) are other common co-dominants, and these sedges 
dominate some small patches. Other common species in the Schoenoplectus pungens community include 
Elymifs trachycauhis (Slender Wildrye), Spariiua gracilis (Alkali Cord grass), Muhienbergia richardsonis 
(Mat Muhly), Hordeum jttbatiim (Fox-Tail Barley), Carex praegraci lis (Clustered Field Sedge), 
Trigiochin maritima (Seaside Arrow-Grass), Crepis runcinata (Meadow Hawk's-Beard), and Lycopus 
asper (Rough Water-Horehound). Spariiua gracilis^ Distichlis spicaia (Saltgrass), Sporobohis airoides 
(Alkali-Sacaton), and Muhienbergia asperifoiia (Alkali Muhly) become more abundant in drier areas. A 
Sarcobaius verttiiculatus / Disticfilis spicata (Greasewood / Salt grass) community occupies adjacent 
elevated flats with subirrigated sandy loam and sandy clay loam soils. 

The southeastern portion of the site contains a meandered swale associated with the Jefferson 
River. The swale supports Scfioenoplectiis pimgens and Carex aquaiilis communities as well as an 
aquatic community dominated by Zannichellia palustris (Horned-Pondweed). The swale is fringed by a 
shrub community dominated by Shepfierdia argentea (Silver Buffalo-Berry), Rosa woodsii (Woods* 
Rose), and Ribes aitreum (Golden Currant). 

A previous botanical inventory documented two additional wetland communities: P ttccineiiia 
distans I Distichlis spicata (Spreading Alkali Grass / Saltgrass) and Scirpus nevadensis (Nevada Bulrush). 

Key Environmental Factors 

This wetland is created and maintained by groundwater discharge. 

Rarity 

This site supports populations of two rare plants: Spiranthes diluvialis (Ute Ladies'" -Tresses; S2 / G2, 
federally listed threatened) and Castilleja minor ssp. minor {=Castilleja exiiis. Alkali Indian-Paintbrush; 
S2 / G5). Both species are locally common at the site. Franklin's Gull (Larus pipixcan\ S3B / G4G5) was 
observed at the marsh at the time of the site visit. 

Other Values 

This large marsh is a unique occurrence in southwestern Montana, and supports regionally important 
populations of Schoenoplectus pungens (Three-Square), Scirpus nevadensis (Nevada Bulrush), and 
Trigiochin maritima (Seaside Arrow-Grass). 

Land Use 

This site is grazed by livestock, and some areas on the southern periphery of the marsh are extensively 
hummocked. A drainage ditch in northern portion of the marsh has altered the site's hydrology to an 
unknown extent. 

Exotics 

The marsh itself is largely free of exotic species; however, exotics are common in the adjacent uplands. 
These include Centaurea biebersteinii (Spotted Knapweed), Cirsium arvense (Canadian Thistle), 
Aiopecurus pratensis (Field Meadow-Foxtail), and Cardaria draba (Hearl-Pod Hoarycress), Scattered 
individuals of Elaeagnus angitstijblia (Russian Olive) are present, but they do not appear to be 
reproducing. 

Uplands 

The site is bordered by valley bottom rangeland. Residential development, associated with the town of 
Whitehall is common along the southern and western boundaries. Golden Sunlight Mine is using the 
property to the east to store fill. 
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Information Needs 

To what extent has the site's hydrology been altered? Modifications include a drainage ditch in the 
northern portion of the wetland, the Pleasant Valley Ditch and Jefferson Canal to the west, the ditching of 
Fish Creek to the southwest, and the construction of the (now abandoned) railroad bed across the marsh's 
southern boundary. Cattails at the site were identified as Typha latifoJia (Broadleaf Cattail). They should 
be examined again to make certain they are not the hybrid Typha xglaifca, which can be a much more 
aggressive colonizer. Cattails dominate the northern half of the site; however, the southern portion of the 
marsh may be too dry late in the season to support Typha, 

Management Needs 

Cenlaurea biebersteinii (Spotted Knapweed) infests the abandoned railroad grade adjacent to the 
meandered wetland. 

Plant Communitv Information 



Plant Association / Dominance Type 



Carex aquaiilis Herbaceous Vegetation 

Sarcobatus vennicuJatus ! Distichlis spicata Shrubland 

Schoenopleclus pungens Herbaceous Vegetation 

Spartina gracilis Herbaceous Vegetation 

Typha I atifo li a^ csXcrn Herbaceous Vegetation 
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Potosi Hot Spring 




Directions 

Note: At least a portion of this site is located on private land and consequently landowner permission is 
required to access that area. Access this site by driving from Pony, Montana (at the terminus of State 
Route 283) southward on U.S. Forest Service Road #160 approximately 7.8 miles; the site is about 0.95 
miles beyond the confluence of South Willow Creek and Potosi Creek, which merges from the west. The 
spring is located on private land approximately 50 feel upslope from the road (#160). 

Description 

Potosi Hot Springs is located on the east flank of the Tobacco Root Mountains at 6,160 feel elevation. 
The springs issue from a steep slope 50 feet above the valley bottom of South Willow Creek and course 
downslope as several rivulets. Accessing the spring requires owner permission. Wetland vegetation is 
developed on the slope and also occurs on the flat at the slope bottom. The wetland vegetation included 
the following types. Eieocharis rostellata (beaked spike-sedge, characterizing the wettest, warmest 
environments), Eieocharis pa ucifiora (few-flowered spike-sedge), and Eieocharis pahtstris (common 
spike-sedge); all communities are virtually monospecifically dominated by the nominal species. 

Key Environmental Factors 

"Hot water" from a subterranean source continuously rises to the surface and spills down the slope as the 
predominant source of groundwater to this site. 
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Rarity 

Eleocharis rostellata. in addition lo being considered a rare plant, dominates and defines a rare 
community type. Epipaciis gigantea (giant helleborine) is the other rare wetland plant present. 

Other Values 

At the time of inventory the wetland vegetation appeared to be in near -pristine condition. This hot spring 
habitat supports a population of lightning bugs (Family Lampyridae} and quite possibly may support 
other rare insects or invertebrates (because of the uniqueness of tbe habitat). 

Land Use 

The springs are undeveloped with the exception of a minor diversion of hot water to the owner's house to 
fill a small pool. The near -pristine condition reflects the lack of use of the springs as well as the adjacent 
uplands. 

Information Needs 

Protecting the site*s biological value is clearly dependent upon understanding its hydrology, which has 
not yet been elucidated. Hansen et al. 1995 consider sites dominated by Eleocharis rostellata to be 
ecologically equivalent lo those dominated by Eleocharis quiuquefiora (formerly E. pauciflora) and 
according have designated the community name to be E. quiuquefiora. The MTNHP believes there is 
sufficient habitat distinction reflected by the dominance of these respective species to warrant separate 
community names, but more site-specific data are needed to elucidate their respective ecologies. 
Apparently exotic species, noxious or merely aggressive aliens, have not been inventoried to date. 

Management Needs 

The water diversion lo the house maintains the present conditions. If this flow was discontinued and not 
replaced with another diversion of similar volume, the wetlands may not be maintained in their present 
condition and extent. 

Plant Community Information 



1 Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 
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Plant Association / Dominance Type State 
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Red Rock Fen 




Directions 

This site is located in the Ceiileniiial Valley upstream from Lima Reservoir. From Monida, travel east on 
the main Centennial Valley road for approximately 10 miles. Turn north onto the Ruby Valley Road and 
travel approximately 3 miles to Lyons Bridge. The site is located approximately 0.7 mile east of the 
bridge. 

Description 

This site consists of two smaii peatlands (total size is approximately 2 acres / 1 hectare). These peallands 
occur at the base of a toeslope and sil slightly above the meandered floodplain complex associated with 
the Red Rock River. These areas are underlain with fibric peal to a depth of at least 50 cm and support a 
previously undocumented community dominated by Sali.x Candida (Hoary Willow). Juucus baiticus. and 
the moss Bryttm paliescens. Shrub cover is low ( 1 percent) and includes Saltx Candida^ Salix bebbiana 
(Bebb Willow), Salix pianifoiia (Plane-Leaf Willow), and Dasipiwra fntiicosa ssp.fioribimda (Shrubby 
Cinquefoil). The herbaceous layer is dominated by Junciis bahicits\ other common species include 
Elvmits traclivca/d/fs (Slender Wheat grass), Carex nebrascensis (Nebraska Sedge), Muhlenbergia 
richardsonis, Carex shnitiata (Short-Beaked Sedge). Thaltctntm aipiutu}} (Alpine Meadow-Rue), 
Trigiochin maritima (Seaside Arrow-Grass), Pedicularis groenlandica, Camassia quamash (Small 
Camas), and Parnassia pahtstris (Marsh Grass- of -Parnassus). Bryiim paliescens forms a continuous 
moss layer. 
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Key Environmental Factors 

This site receives groundwater discharge and is perched above the meandered Red Rock River floodplain. 
A stable hydrologic regime and saturated conditions have inhibited the decomposition of vegetation, 
creating conditions conducive to the formation of organic soils. Continued hydrological stability is 
critical to maintaining the character of this site. 

Rarity 

A previously undocumented Salix Candida I Jitnctts balticus (Hoary Willow / Baltic Rush) community 
with a continuous layer of Bryum pallescens was documented at the site. 

Otlier Values 

This small peatland has significant conservation value. Peatlands are a rare wetland type in Montana and 
are especially rare in the southwestern potion of the state. 

Land Use 

This area has not been grazed for approximately 20 years. 

Exotics 

No exotic species are present. 

Uplands 

Rangelands dominated by shrub-herbaceous communities comprise the uplands. Dominant species 
include Artemisia tripartita (Three-Tip Sagebrush), Ericameria naiiseosa (Common Rabbitbrush), and 
Festuca idahoensis (Idaho Fescue), 

Information Needs 

What effect does the Ruby Valley Road have on the hydrology of the western peatland? 



Plant Community Information 
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Red Rock Lakes 




Directions 

This site is located within the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife Refuge. From Monida, travel east on 
the main Centennial Valley road for approximately 24 miles. Turn north at the sign for the Lower Lake 
Campground and travel about 3 miles to the campground. The western portion of the site can be accessed 
from here. 

Description 

This site consists of lacustrine fringe and palustrine communities around Lower Red Rock Lake and along 
the Red Rock River between Lower and Upper Red Rock Lakes. Vegetation occurs in zonal patterns 
along a topographical and soil moisture gradient (soil texture and chemistry may be other important 
factors in delimiting vegetation communities). Lake bottom sediments, and by extension, lacustrine 
fringe soils, have high concentrations of available calcium, magnesium, and organic matter and low 
concentrations of phosphorus and sodium. Where sampled, soil texture was silty clay and silty clay loam, 
Carex utrictilata (Beaked Sedge) occupies the wettest emergent vegetation zone and fringes open 
water. Carex agiiotilis (Water Sedge) and SchoenophcTtts aciifns (Hard-Stem Bulrush) communities 
form localized inclusions within this community, Carex utricalala forms extensive stands in these 
wetlands, and it is the predominant plant community at this site. Junciis bahiciis (Baltic Rush) fringes the 
Carex ittriciilata community and dominates a narrow to broad zone on somewhat higher and drier 
locations. On wider flats. Carex praegracilis (Clustered Field Sedge) co-dominates with Ju/icus bah'tcits. 
On some higher areas (perhaps with higher soil alkalinity), a Sarcobattts vermiciifatus I DistichVis spicata 
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- PuccineIHa nuttaUiana (Greasewood / Saltgrass - Nuttall^s Alkaligrass) shrubland becomes the 
dominant plant community. PuccineIHa nittiaiiiaua is the dominant grass in this community, although 
Distichlis spicaia is abundant in locaUzed patches. The Sarcobaius shrubland is relatively narrow and 
grades into a Leymus cinereus - PuccineIHa nultalliana (Basin Wildrye - Nuttall's Alkaligrass) 
herbaceous community, which occupies the least mesic portion of the site. 

Key Environmental Factors 

The hydrology of this site is influenced primarily by groundwater discharge, stream inflow, and 
infiltration from snowmelt. Additionally, Upper Red Rock Lake receives thermal groundwater discharge. 

Rarity 

These wetlands support breeding populations of numerous special status bird and amphibian species, 
including Trumpeter Swan {Cygnus buccinator, S2B,S2N / G4), Black-crowned Night-heron (Nyciicorax 
nycricorax; S3B?,SZN / G5), White-faced Ibis {Plegadis chihi\ S IB,SZN / G5), Franklin's Gull {Lants 
pipixcan; S3B,SZN / G4G5), Forster's Tern (Sterna fbrsteri; S2B,SZN / G5), and Boreal Toad (Bitfo 
boreas; S3 / G4), Lower Red Rock Lake also supports a population of Montana Arctic Grayling 
(Thymallus arcticus montanus\ SI / G5T1Q). Rare plant species documented at the site include Cat ex 
idahoa (Idaho Sedge; S2 / G2Q), Downingia laeta (Great Basin Downingia; SI / G5), and Tkelypodium 
sagittatum ssp. sagiitatuiu (Slender Thelypody; S2 / G4). 

Other Values 

In addition to breeding populations of special status species, this site also supports breeding populations 
of Western Chorus Frog (Pseudacris triseriata), Columbia Spotted Frog {Rana htteiventris), and Tiger 
Salamander {AmbysToma tigrinum). 

Land Use 

Current land use includes grazing by domestic livestock and historically included the conversion of some 
wetlands to pasture. The hydrology of both Upper and Lower Red Rock Lakes has been altered by a 
water control structure that has raised lake levels by approximately 1 foot. This modification may have a 
significant influence on the ecology of these lakes by altering aquatic vegetation communities. Other 
modifications include levees and the creation of artificial ponds northeast of Swan Lake. 

Exotics 

Exotic species are a minor component of these wetlands and include localized populations oi Alopecurus 
pratensis (Meadow Foxtail), Phalaris arundinacea (Reed Canary grass), Poa pratensis (Kentucky 
Bluegrass), and Taraxacitui officinale (Common Dandelion). 

Uplands 

Uplands are intact native rangelands and forest. 
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Plant Community Information 



Plant Association / Dominance Type 
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Carex aquaiilis Herbaceous Vegetation 

Carex utriciilata Herbaceous Vegetation 

Juncus balticus Herbaceous Vegetation 

Junciis balticus - Carex praegraci lis Dominance Type 

Leymus cinereus - Puccinellia nuttalliana Dominance Type 

Sarcobaius vennicuJaius ! Distichlis spicata - {Puccinellia 

nifttaliiana) Shrubland 
Schoenopleclus aciitus Herbaceous Vegetation 



* Rank not assigned 
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Red Rock Ponds 
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Directions 

Note: Portions of this site are located on private land, and landowner permission is required to access 
these areas. These ponds are located in the Centennial Valley below the Red Rock Lakes National 
Wildlife Refuge. From Monida, travel east on the main Centennial Valley road for approximately 19 
miles. Turn north onto Briindage Lane and travel approximately 3 miles until the road turns to the 
northwest. The site lies on both sides of road. 

Description 

This site consists of subirrigated meadows with numerous alkali ponds. These ponds vary from 
temporarily flooded to intermittently exposed and are underlain by silty clay loam soil. The vegetation 
communities at this site appear to be primarily delimited along a soil moisture gradient (although soil 
texture and probably chemistry change as well). Care.x uincttkila (Beaked Sedge) communities occur in 
the wettest locations fringing permanently to near-permanently flooded ponds. Junctts balticits (Baltic 
Rush) communities fringe temporarily and seasonally flooded ponds and occupy large expanses of low- 
lying flats. Slightly less mesic locations are dominated by Hordeum jubatitm (Fox-Tail Barley) and 
Distichlis spicata (Sallgrass) communities. The Hordeum jubattnu community has localized inclusions of 
a Triglochin maritbna (Seaside Arrow-Grass) community. On higher locations underlain by sandy loam, 
vegetation shifts to a Sarcobaius venniculattts I Distichlis spicata (Greasewood / Sallgrass) shrubland. 
This community has a low cover (10 - 20 percent) of Sarcobattts venuiculatits and a ground layer 
dominated by Distichlis spicata and PuccineUia niittaUiana (NuttalFs Alkaligrass). Other common 
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species include Hordeum jiibatum^ Leymus cinereus (Basin Wildrye), Poa secunda {Poa juncifofia form, 
Alkali Bluegrass), and Suaeda calceoliformh (Paiuteweed). 

There is also an interesting community associated with what appear to be frost-heave mounds. 
Hordeum jubatum dominates between the mounds while the mounds themselves are co-dominated by 
Cat ex praegraciVis (Clustered Field Sedge), Dist'tchiis spicata, and PuccineUia nnttaUiana^ with low 
cover of Eiymits trachycaithis (Slender Wildrye), Juncits baltictts, and Sitaeda caiceoUformis. 

Key Environmental Factors 

The seasonally shallow water table and availability of groundwater along with high alkalinity is primarily 
responsible for the vegetation composition at this site. 

Rarity 

No rare plants or animals were documented at this site. This site does support a large example of an S2 / 
G4 community, Sarcobatiis vermicufatus I DistichJis spicata (Greasewood / Saltgrass). This community 
is in fair condition. 

Land Use 

The primary land use of these wetlands is livestock grazing. The southern portion of the site has been 
hydrologically altered through ditching, the creation of berms, and excavation. These modifications have 
altered natural water movements and have artificially ponded water in places. These modifications may 
have been done to improve slock water access or waterfowl habitat. 

Exotics 

Few exotic species were noted at this site. This is probably a product of the limited presence of exotic 
species in the Centennial Valley in general and the alkaline nature of this site. Minor populations of Poa 
pratensis (Kentucky Bluegrass) and Aiopecunts pratens'ts (Meadow Foxtail) were documented. 

Uplands 

The uplands are predominantly composed of an Artemisia tripartita I Festuca idahoeusis (Three -Tip 
Sagebrush / Idaho Fescue) shrub-herbaceous community. Land use in the uplands is similar to that on the 
site. 

Information Needs 

What effect does the ditching have on the hydrology of individual ponds? 

Plant Communitv Information 



Plant Association / Dominance Type 

Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation 

Hordeif/n jubatum Herbaceous Vegetation 

Junciis balticus Herbaceous Vegetation 

Sarcobatiis vermicuJat us ! Distichlis spicata Shrubland 

Trigiochin maritima Herbaceous Vegetation 
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Red Rock River / Centennial Valley 
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Directions 

Note: Portions of this site are located on private land, and landowner permission is required to access 
those areas. This site is located in the Centennial Valley between the Red Rock Lakes National Wildlife 
Refuge and the draw down zone of Lima Reservoir. From Monida, travel east on the main Centennial 
Valley road for approximately 10 miles. The west end of the site can be reached by turning north onto the 
Ruby Valley Road and traveling approximately 3 miles to Lyons Bridge. The east end of the site is 
located about a mile upstream of the Brundage Lane Bridge, approximately 8.5 miles lo the east. 

Description 

These wetlands occupy the floodplain of the Red Rock River and tributaries from Lower Red Rock Lake 
to the drawdown zone of Lima Reservoir. The floodplain in this reach has a diverse macrotopography 
with many oxbows and old meander channels. The site has been historically grazed, often heavily, 
judging from the extreme soil hummocking in wetter areas (microrelief often exceeds 2 feet). The main 
tributaries in this reach. Long and Winslow Creeks, are deeply incised with steep and eroded banks. 
Streambanks are composed of fine sediments and are undercut with some slumping. Point bars along the 
Red Rock River are well vegetated except for localized areas where vegetation is absent from trampling 
(a common occurrence along the reach). Soils are fine textured: surface layers are silty and sandy clay 
loams underlain by loamy sand and sandy loam. The subsoil has abundant and prominent rcdoximorphic 
features. Some areas have a thin {2.5 to 5 cm) organic horizon of fibric peat. 
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Wetter oxbows intercept groundwater and support aquatic communities that include Potamogeton 
foUosiis (Leafy Pondweed), Potamogeton richardsonii (Red-Head Pondweed), Sparganittm angifstifolhim 
(Narrowleaf Bur-Reed), Ranuncuhts aquatilis (White Water-Crowfoot}, and Myriophylhtm sibiriciim 
(Siberian Water-Milfoil). Carex iitriciflata (Beaked Sedge) and Eleocharis palustris (Common 
Spikerush) communities fringe these oxbows. Other sloughs do not have an open water component and 
support more extensive Carex ittricuiata communities. These communities are near monospecific stands 
of Carex utricuJata or Efeocharis palustris; incidental species associated with the Carex utriciilata 
community include Eleocharis pahfstris, Mentha arveusis (Field Mint), Ritmex aquaticus (Western 
Dock), Rammciihis gmeim'ti (Gmelin's buttercup), Shtm suave (Hemlock Water-Parsnip), and 
Beckmannia syzigacline (American Slough Grass), 

The floodplain is predominantly a mosaic of three florislically similar communities: 
Deschampsia caespitosa (Tufted Hairgrass), Juncus baiticus — Carex praegracilis (Baltic Rush — 
Clustered Field Sedge), and Carex praegracilis. Small, often narrow Juncus balticus and Eleocharis 
palustris communities occur in more mesic areas and are often transitional to Carex utricuiata 
communities. Juncus balticus and Carex praegracilis are the most widespread dominant species in the 
floodplain; Deschampsia caespitosa is well represented throughout but is only occasionally the dominant 
species. Other locally we 1 1 -represented species include Carex aquatilis (Water Sedge), Calainagrostis 
stricta (Slimstem Reedgrass), Eestuca rubra (Red Fescue), and Muhlenbergia richardsouis (Mat Muhly). 
Forbs are locally abundant, probably due to higher levels of herbivory. Common species include 
Symphyotrichum spathulatum {=Aster occidentalism Western Mountain Aster), Senecio hydrophilus 
(Alkali-Marsh Ragwort), Mentha arvensis. Iris missouriensis (Rocky Mountain Iris), Pedicularis 
groenlandica (Elephant's-Head), Cirsium scariosum (Meadow Thistle), Allium schoenoprasum (Wild 
Chives), and Valeriana edulis (Tobacco-Root). Willow communities are absent from this site, although 
individual willows are present (well-browsed stems of Salix geyeriana [Geyer's willow] were noted along 
the river channel). Willows are also naturally re-establishing and being planted along Long Creek. 

Some drier and more alkaline low terraces are occupied by Sarcobatus veruiici/latus / Distichlis 
spicata - Puccinellia nuttalliana (Greasewood / Saltgrass — NuttalFs Alkaligrass) and Pascopyrum 
smithii — Distichlis spicata communities. The Sarcobatus community is sparsely vegetated with low 
cover of Sarcobatus vermicuiatus^ Puccinellia nuttalliana^ and Poa secunda (Poa juncifolia form. Alkali 
Bluegrass) and has sporadic cover of Leyuius cinereus (Basin Wildrye), 

Key Environmental Factors 

The hydrologic regime is the key abiotic driver at this site. High groundwater tables, flood disturbance, 
and channel migration are primarily responsible for the vegetation patterns of these wetlands. However, 
historic livestock grazing has also significantly affected plant communities at this site. The absence of a 
shrub component to the vegetation is likely a result of historic grazing practices. 

Rarity 

Two rare plant species were documented at this site: Thalictrum alpinum (Alpine Meadow-Rue; S2 / G5) 
and Primula incana (Mealy Primrose; S2 / G4G5). The Thalictrum alpinuui population was previously 
documented from a 1997 survey. The same survey identified a population of Primula incana occurring 
adjacent to the Thalictrum alpinum^ but this population was not relocated. However, two other 
populations of Primula incana were located in the floodplain — one near the upper edge of the site and 
one near the middle. This site also contains an active Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus; S2B,SZN / 
G4) hack site. 

Other Values 

Because of the concentrated land ownership this site affords excellent restoration opportunities. This and 
other surveys have documented the presence of Western Chorus Frog (Pseudacris triseriata) at this site. 
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Land Use 

Livestock grazing is the primary land use. Ditching, especially along Long Creek, has also created 
localized hydrological alterations. To improve waterfowl habitat, the BLM has created open water moats 
on some of their parcels. 

Exotics 

Exotic species are a very minor component of the vegetation at this site, Poa pratensis (Kentucky 
Bluegrass} is present throughout the site at very low cover values. Cirsium arvense (Canada Thistle), 
Taraxacum officinale (Common Dandelion), TrifoUum repens (White Clover), and Phieitm pratense 
(Common Timothy) occur in localized areas at low to moderate cover values. 

Uplands 

Rangelands dominated by shrub -herbaceous communities comprise the uplands. Dominant species 
include Artemisia tripartita (Three-Tip Sagebrush), Ericameria nauseosa (Common Rabbitbrush), and 
Festuca idahoensis (Idaho Fescue), 

Information Needs 

How significantly has the hydrology of the Red Rock River been affected by the small dam below Lower 
Red Rock Lake? 

Management Needs 

Appropriate grazing management could greatly benefit the ecological integrity of this site. It is likely that 
the near-absence of woody vegetation is the result of historic livestock grazing. Grazing has also created 
significant hummocking. 



Plant Community Information 

Plant Association / Dominance Type 

Carex praegracilis Herbaceous Vegetation 

Carex praegracilis - Carex aquatilis Herbaceous Vegetation 

Carex iitriculata Herbaceous Vegetation 

Deschampsia caespitosa Herbaceous Vegetation 

Eieocharis pahtstris Herbaceous Vegetation 

Juncus bahicus Herbaceous Vegetation 

Jttncus bahicus - Carex praegracilis Dominance Type 

Pascopyritm smithii - DisticliUs spicata Herbaceous 

Vegetation 
Potamogeton foliosus Herbaceous Vegetation 
Sarcobatus vermicidat us ! Distichlis spicata - {PuccineUia 

nitttailiaua) Shrubland 
* Rank not assigned 
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Red Rock Willows 




Directions 

This site is located within the Red Rock Lakes National WildHfe Refuge near the southeastern shore of 
Upper Red Rock Lake. From Monida, travel east on the main Centennial Valley Road for approximately 
32 miles to the Upper Lake Campground. The site is approximately L5 miles further along the road and 
lies between the road and Upper Red Rock Lake. 

Description 

This site occurs on an alluvial fan and lakeshore adjacent to Upper Red Rock Lake. This wetland has 
numerous groundwater discharge points in the form of small springs and rivulets in addition to receiving 
surface water from Tom and Battle Creeks, There are also many small ponds in the wetland. Soils are 
comprised of a fibric peat layer from 25 to >56 cm deep, although organic horizons greater than 30 cm 
thick appear to be localized. This peat layer is underlain by silty clay loam and silly clay. Some deeper 
mineral horizons (depth >50 cm) are gleyed gravelly silty clays with many prominent redoximorphic 
features. 

Most of this site is occupied by a mosaic of low to medium willow communities, including Salix 
wolfii / Carex aquatUis (Wolf Willow / Water Sedge), Saiix wolfi't I J uncus balitcus (Wolf Willow / Baltic 
Rush), and Salix boothii I Carex uiriculata (Booth's Willow / Beaked Sedge). Willow cover ranges from 
open to dense. The dominant graminoids are Carex aquat'tUs. Carex uiriculata^ and Juncus baiitcus\ 
Deschampsia caespiiosa (Tufted Hairgrass) is locally common in the Saiix wolfii I Juncus balitcus 
community. Forbs have low cover in all these stands; the most common species include Pedicularis 
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groenJandica (Elephant's-Head), Allium schoenoprasum (Wild Chives), Geranium richardsonii (While 
Crane*s-Bill), Autenuaria lauata (Woolly Pussytoes), and Soiidago canadensis (Canada Goldenrod). 
Saiix planifoUa (Plane-Leaf Willow), and Rhamnits ahiifolia (Alder -Leaf Buckthorn) are common 
associated shrubs. Clumps of tall willows, including Salix geyeriana (Geyer's Willow), Saiix bootkii 
(Booth's Willow), Saiix dntmmondiana (Drummond^s Willow), and Saiix bebbiana (Bebb Willow), are 
locally co-dominant on the lower flat and along the stream channels. Although Saiix wolfii is the 
dominant willow throughout, Betuia gianditiosa (Bog Birch) and Dasiphora fntticosa ssp^floribunda 
(Shrubby Cinquefoil) become co-dominant on many localized patches. These areas also have high cover 
of Arctostapijyios uva-iirsi (Kinnikinnick) and support a continuous moss layer dominated by 
Tomentypnuiri nitens and Attiacomniiun paiitstre. 

An old-growth Picea engeimannii I Equisetum arvense (Engelmann Spruce / Field Horsetail) 
community occupies approximately 5,5 hectares near the lake. The overstory is comprised of mature 
Picea engeimannii (50-cm diameter-at-breast-height, approximately 170 years old), with scattered very 
large trees (>85-cm diameter-at-breast-height) present. The ground layer is dominated by Equisetum 
arvense; the dwarf-shrubs Cornus canadensis (Bunchberry) and Linnaea boreaiis (Twinberry) are locally 
abundant. Numerous mesic forbs are present at low cover, including Actaea rubra (Red Baneberry), 
Thaiictrum occideutaie (Western Sweet-Cicely), Gaiium triflorum (Fragrant Bedstraw). Osmorhiza 
depauperata (Blunt-Fruit Sweet-Cicely), Geum macropfiyllum (Large-Leaf Avens), and Senecio 
trianguiaris (Arrow-Leaf Ragwort). Graminoids are generally poorly represented and include B ramus 
ciiiatus (Fringed Brome), Calamagrostis canadensis (Bluejoint Reedgrass), Carex utricuiaia (Beaked 
Sedge), and Carex disperma (Soft-Leaf Sedge), The soil is a black silt loam with high organic matter 
content. There is a broad ecotone between the spruce and willow-dominated communities characterized 
by a co-occurrence of spruce and willows and a sedge dominated ground layer. 

Key Environmental Factors 

The stable groundwater discharge into this wetland has led to the development of a peat layer and is the 
primary influence on the structure and composition of site*s plant communities. Moose {Aices alces) 
herbivory may also be influencing vegetation structure through browsing of willows and Picea 
engeimannii (Engelmann Spruce) seedlings and saplings. 

Rarity 

This site contains an active Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephaius\ S3B,S3N / G4, listed threatened) nest 
site. Boreal Toad (Bufo boreas; S3 / G4) toadlets were found in the small groundwater discharge ponds 
in the western portion of the site in August 2001. It is likely that they use similar breeding habitat 
throughout the site. A population of Tfielypodium sagitlatum ssp, sagittatum (Slender Thelypody; S2 / 
G4T?) was documented at this site in 1993, 

Other Values 

In general, this site has not accumulated enough organic soil to be technically termed a peatland, although 
localized patches do have peat soil >30 cm. However, it is floristically very similar to a calcareous or rich 
fen and it shares many of the same functional and habitat values. This type of wetland is relatively rare in 
Montana in general and is especially rare in southwest Montana. Western Chorus Frogs (Pseudacris 
triseriata) are known from this site. 

Land Use 

This wetland lies within the Red Rock Lakes Wilderness Area and receives very little human use. 

Exotics 

Exotic species are a very minor component of these wetlands and include localized populations of 
Alopecurus pratensis (Meadow Foxtail), Poa pratensis (Kentucky Bluegrass), and Taraxacum officinaie 
(Common Dandelion). 
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Uplands 

Immedialely adjacent to the wetlands, the uplands consist of grasslands dominated by Poa pratensis 
(Kentucky Bluegrass), Festuca idahoensis (Idaho Fescue), and Pascopyrum smitkii (Western 
Wheatgrass}. These grasslands have inclusions oi Ariemisia cana (Silver Sagebrush} and Artemisia 
irideutata ssp. vaseyana (Mountain Big Sagebrush) shrublands. Along the lower slopes of the Centennial 
Range, these grasslands transition into Pseudotsuga menziesii I Calamagrostis rttbesceus (Douglas-Fir / 
Pinegrass) and Pseudotsiiga menziesii I Spiraea betidifolia (Douglas-Fir / White Spiraea) communities. 

Plant Communitv Information 



Plant Association / Dominance Type 



Betitla giandidosa I Carex ittriculata Shrubland 
Picea engehnannii I Eqitisetum arvense Forest 
SaUx boothii I Carex ittricitiata Shrubland 
SaVix wolfii / Carex aqitatiiis Shrubland 
SaUx wolfii I Jiincus baiticus Dominance Type 



Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


State Global 


(Y/N) 


S4 G4? 


A 


Y 


S4 G4 


A 


Y 


S4 G4 


A 


N 


S3 G4 


A 


Y 


* ^ 


A 


'J 



* Rank not assigned 
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Table Mountain Wetlands 




Directions 

This site is located on the soiilherii flank of the Highland Mountains in south western Montana. From 
Twin Bridges, travel north on State Route 41 for approximately 6.5 miles. Just after crossing the 
Jefferson River, turn south on Forest Route 125. Travel along this road for about 12 miles to the Hells 
Canyon Guard Station. From the Station, continue up Hells Canyon Creek on Forest Route 931 1 for 
about 2.5 miles. Travel north crosscountry to a bench that lies about 500 feel above the road. The 
wetlands occur along a tributary to Hells Canyon Creek. 

Description 

This site is a series of beaver-influenced wet meadows and shrublands. Wetland piant communities 
occupy silted-in beaver ponds and are mostly an intermixture of Care.\ ttiricitiafa (Beaked Sedge) and 
Calamagrosris canadeus'ts (Bluejoint Reedgrass). Patches of Eleocharis palustris (Common Spikerush) 
with Carex canescens (Hoary Sedge) occupy some small depressions. Willows are common on old dams 
and around some pond margins, but have suffered high beaver-caused mortality, although many 
individuals have stump-sprouted. Ainus incana (Mountain Alder) and Salix drtunmondiana 
(Drummond's Willow), along with sapling-sized Picea engehnanni't (Engelmann Spruce) and Finns 
contorta (Lodgepole Pine), are colonizing some Carex utriciiiata sedge meadows. 
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Key Environmental Factors 

Past beaver activity has greatly affected vegetation structure and composition at the site, both by creating 
many small impoundments and by causing significant willow mortality. 

Rarity 

One G3 community, Alnus incana I Mesic Graminoids (Mountain Alder / Mesic Graminoids), was 
documented in excellent condition. 

Land Use 

This wetland is fairly remote and no human use of the area was observed. 

Exotics 

No exotic species were documented at this site. 

Uplands 

Uplands are intact native subalpine forest. 



Plant Community Information 










Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


Plant Association / Dominance Type 


State Global 


(Y/N) 



Alnus incana I Mesic Graminoids Shrubland * G3 A N 

Caiamagrostis canadensis Western Herbaceous Vegetation S4 G4 A N 

Carex ittriculata Herbaceous Vegetation S5 G5 A N 

Eieociiaris pahtsiris Herbaceous Vegetation S5 G5 A N 
* Rank not assigned 
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Three Forks 

Directions 

Note: this site is located on private land, and landowner permission is required to access this site. This 
wetland is located in the valley bottom of the Jefferson River. From Three Forks, travel west on U,S, 
Highway 10 for approximately 1.5 miles. The site lies to the south of the road. 

Description 

This site consists of a shallow meandered wetland with silty clay loam soils. Dominant species are Carex 
simulata (Short-Beaked Sedge) and Agrostis stoJonifera (Redtop). Common species include 
Mifhlenbergia richardsonis (Mat Muhly), Giycyrrhiza iepidota (American Licorice), Astragalus robbinsii 
(Robbins' Milk-Vetch), and Symphyotrichiim falcatum (Rough White Prairie Aster). 

Key Environmental Factors 

The site's hydrology maintains these wetlands. 

Rarity 

This site supports one small population of Spiranthes diiuviaJis (Ute Ladies^-Tresses; S2 / G2, federally 
listed threatened). Bald Eagles {Hai'taeetus lettcocephalus; S3B,S3N / G4, federally listed threatened) 
nest along the Jefferson River adjacent to the site. 

Land Use 

The landowner sometimes irrigates this site to increase productivity. 

Exotics 

No exotics were noted. 

Uplands 

The site is bordered by generally more intensively used range and haylands. There is also some 
residential development associated with the town of Three Forks. 



Plant Community Information 








Plant Association / Dominance Type 


Rarity Ranks 
State Global 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 

(Y/N) 


Carex simulata Herbaceous Vegetation 


S3 G4 


ij^ 


N 



* Rank not assigned 
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Upper Hells Canyon 




Directions 

This site is located on the soiilherii flank of the Highland Mountains in south western Montana. From 
Twin Bridges, travel north on State Route 41 for approximately 6,5 miles. Just after crossing the 
Jefferson River, turn south on Forest Route 125. Travel along this road for about 12 miles to the Hells 
Canyon Guard Station. From the Station, continue up Hells Canyon Creek on Forest Route 93 1 1 for 
about 2 miles to the site. 

Description 

This site occurs along an upper reach of Hells Canyon Creek in an area underlain by pre -Belt gneiss and 
schist. These wetlands have been influenced by past beaver activity and are an intermixture of small 
patches of sedge and wet meadows and spruce stands. Much of the site is characterized by small patches 
of open Picea engeimamiii I Eqttisettini avvense (Engelmann Spruce / Field Horsetail) and Picea 
engelmamui I Caknttogrostis canadensis (Engelmann Spruce / Bluejoint Reedgrass) communities 
interspersed with stands of Carex ittnciilafa (Beaked Sedge) and Cahimagrostis canadensis. Some Picea 
engehtiannii I Caknnagrostis canadensis stands have a significant Popithts tremntoides (Quaking Aspen) 
component. Many sapling-sized spruce are scattered throughout these wetter herbaceous communities. 
Many of these herbaceous communities contain beaver-killed willows. There is also a drier meadow 
dominated by a Deschampsia caespitosa (Tufted Hair Grass) community. There are small patches of a 
Picea engelniannii I Carex scopitiontni (Engelmann Spruce / Holm's Rocky Mountain Sedge) community 
thai forms discontinuous patches around seepy groundwater discharge areas. It has a sparse shrub layer 
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of Vacciniitm scoparium (Grouse Whortleberry) and Ledum glandiflosum (Labrador Tea) over a palchy 
sward of Carex scopuJontm. Forbs, such as Senecio triangidaris (Arrow-Leaf Ragwort), Arnica 
cordifolia (Heart-Leaf Arnica), Listera cordata (Heart-Leaf Twayblade}, and Streptopus aitiplexifoHtts 
(Twisted stalk), are uncommon throughout and largely restricted to drier microsites. 

Key Environmental Factors 

Past beaver activity has greatly affected vegetation structure and composition at the site, both by creating 
many small impoundments and by causing significant willow mortality. Hydrologic inputs from both 
stream surface water and groundwater discharge are important factors in maintaining the character of this 
site. 

Rarity 

The Picea engeimannii I Carex scopulorum (Engelmann Spruce / Holm's Rocky Mountain Sedge; G3) 
community has not been previously documented in the state. The stands documented at this site match 
well the description of this community based on plots from the northeastern Cascades and Selkirks of 
Washington. 

Land Use 

The site is lightly to moderately grazed by livestock, and some of the spruce stands have been logged, 
although not recently. 

Exotics 

Taraxacum officinale (Common Dandelion) was present although not common in drier portions of the 
site. 

Uplands 

Many of the surrounding uplands have been logged. Recent forestry activities appear to be limited to 
thinning operations- 
Plant Community Information 

Plant Association / Dominance Type 

Calamagrostis canadensis Western Herbaceous Vegetation 
Carex ittricidata Herbaceous Vegetation 
Picea engeimannii ! Eqttisetum arvense Forest 
Picea engeimannii I Calamagrostis canadensis Forest 
Picea engeimannii I Carex scopiilorttm Woodland 
* Rank not assigned 



Rarity Ranks 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 


State Global 


(Y/N) 


S4 G4 


B 


N 


S5 G5 


B 


N 


S4 G4 


B 


N 


S4 G4 


B 


N 


* G3 


B 


Y 
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Upper Whitetail Park 




Directions 

This site is located in the Boulder Mountains of southwestern Montana. From Boulder, travel southwest 
up the Little Boulder River on Forest Route 86 for approximately 1 1 miles to Little Boulder Pork. Take 
Forest Trail 144 southeast for about 1.5 miles to Upper Whitetail Park. 

Description 

This wetland is a large park of mesic to saturated montane meadows. It also includes open water created 
by the impoundment of Whitetail Creek. The resulting Whitetail Reservoir occupies much of the 
southeastern portion of the site. Drier portions of the site are moist meadows dominated by Deschampsia 
caespitosa (Tufted Hairgrass). A soil pit in this community revealed 5 cm of peat over 13 cm of black 
silty clay loam overlaying yellowish-brown loamy sand with common and distinct redoximorphic 
features. Although grazed by elk and cattle, Deschcnups'ta caespitosa cover is abundant. Other common 
species in this community include Carex scopitlontm (Holm's Rocky Mountain Sedge), Jimcits haiiii 
(HalTs Rush), Polygonum bistortoides (American Bistort), and Camassia qnamash {Common Camas). 

Wetter portions of the site include areas that are usually saturated throughout the growing season 
and include communities dominated by various sedge species, including Carex aquafilis (Water Sedge), 
Carex simttiota (Short-Beaked Sedge), and Carex utriculata (Beaked Sedge). In places there are 
inclusions of a low Saiix pkinifaiia I Carex aqnafilis (Plane-Leaf Willow / Water Sedge) community. 
Soils in these welter areas have a 20 cin histic horizon overlaying black silty clay loam. At 45 cm soils 
are gleyed loamy sand. 
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Key Environmental Factors 

A high groundwater table has created the saturated conditions that have led to the development of the 
wetland communities at this site. 

Rarity 

No rare plants, animals, or plant communities were documented at this site. 

Land Use 

This site receives moderate grazing pressure from both domestic livestock and wild ungulates, such as elk 
and moose. 

Exotics 

Exotic species, such as Taraxacum officinale (Common Dandelion) and Trifohiim repens (White Clover), 
occur only incidentally at this site. 

Uplands 

Current management of the uplands appears to be minimal. There are several historic mines in the 
vicinity of the site. 



Plant Community Information 








Plant Association / Dominance Type 


Rarity Ranks 
State Global 


Viability 
Rank 


EO? 

(Y/N) 



Carex aquaiilis Herbaceous Vegetation S4 G5 A Y 

Carex simuiata Herbaceous Vegetation S3 G4 A Y 

Deschampsia caespiiosa Herbaceous Vegetation S4 G4 A Y 

SaVix planifoVia I Carex aquaiilis Shrubland S3 G5 A Y 
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Appendix C. Site Evaluation Criteria 



Site Rank Criteria for Wetlands and Riparian Areas 

Rank Procedure: The following site ranking specifications have been modified from and informed by 
criteria presented in regional wetland assessment protocols (Washington State Department of Ecology 
1991, Chadde et al. 1998, Greenlee I 999, Jankovsky-Jones 1999), hydrogeomorphic functional 
assessments (Hruby et al. 1 999, Jankovsky-Jones el al. 1 999a, 1 999b, Hauer et ak 2000a, 2000b, Hruby et 
al. 2000), and plant community ranking specifications developed by other Natural Heritage programs 
(Chappell and Christy 2000, Rondeau and Sanderson 2000). This ranking procedure has been developed 
to be consistent with standard Heritage methodology described in the Draft Element Occurrence Data 
Standard (TNC and ABI 1999). The data standard was developed for ranking an element occurrence's 
viability by evaluating its condition, landscape context, and size. We propose similar criteria to evaluate 
a wetland site's viability. In addition to condition, context, and size, two other factors important in 
determining a site's conservation significance, diversity and rarity, are considered. 

In the Rocky Mountains and Great Plains of Montana, wetlands occur as small patch and linear 
systems on the landscape (although there may be localized large patch occurrences, as in the Centennial 
Valley), Because of their small size and high dependence on external processes, the primary factors 
affecting site viability and significance are condition and context. Secondary factors are diversity and 
rarity, and the tertiary factor is size. These variables, their weighting factors, and rank thresholds are 
described below. 

Condition Specifications {weight factor = *25): This factor is a combination of environmental factors 
(hydrologic, geomorphic, and biogeochemical) and vegetation and habitat parameters. A site's condition 
should be representative of the overall condition of individual plant associations present al the site. In 
addition to the condition of native plant associations, the presence of exotic-dominated communities is an 
important factor. The presence of weedy, modified, or cultural vegetation types should reduce the site 
condition rank, even where native associations are in pristine condition. An important point to consider in 
this case is the potential for the exotic species to spread. Note: not all of the factors listed below are 
applicable to all wetland systems (e.g., surface flooding is primarily a process associated with riverine 
systems, whereas subsurface flooding/saturation is important for all wetland types). 

The following rank thresholds are not mutually exclusive. It is possible to have a site with minor 
hydrologic or geomorphic modification with highly degraded plant communities. For example, a 
Cottonwood stand with an exotic-dominated underslory along a free-flowing river (hydrology and 
geomorphology rank of A or B, vegetation and habitat rank of D} would warrant an overall condition rank 
ofC. 

A-rated condition 

Hydrology, geomorphology, and biogeochemistry. Natural hydrologic processes are intact and 

the site has no geomorphic modifications. Indicators include: 

• In all systems, subsurface flooding and saturation of low areas (swales, oxbows, old channels, 
depressions} occurs in most years as indicated by soils, vegetation, photographs, 

• Overbank flooding occurs regularly (approximately every other year or more frequently) as 
indicated by soils, vegetation, photographs. This factor is important primarily for riverine 
systems with well developed floodplains, 

• The floodplain is being actively developed, with multiple m acrot op o graphic features present 
(e,g., oxbows, overflow/abandoned channels, floodplain, terraces, bars). 

• Stream banks and channels have representative shape, are not riprapped, and are not 
unvegetaled by excessive grazing or trampling. 

• There is no evidence of geomorphic modification, excessive erosion, sediment deposition, or 
nutrient loading. 
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Vegetation and habitat 

• Plant communities have representative structure and composition (e.g., cottonwood stands have 
a diverse and well developed shrub component). 

• Regeneration is occurring and seedlings, saplings, or clonal shoots are present. In riverine 
floodplain systems, channel bar formation is creating substrate for woody vegetation 
colonization (this may be occurring in the system though not at the site). 

• There is a high level of interspersion and connectivity among plant communities, 

• Within native plant communities, no or very few exotic species are present, with no potential 
for expansion. Cultural or modified vegetation types are absent or are a very minor component 
of the site, 

B-rated condition 

Hydrology, geomorphology, and biogeoctiemistry. Hydrologic and geomorphic modifications 
are minimal and/or localized and are easily restorable. Indicators include: 

• Overbank and subsurface flooding still occurs frequently, but flooding regimes may be slightly 
modified by irrigation withdrawal, small headwaters dams, or localized and minimal 
geomorphic alteration (roads, bridges, ditching, diking, bank revetment, soil compaction, 
clearing). 

• Floodplain riverine systems have few macrotopographrc features, but there is evidence of 
recent floodplain development. 

• Stream banks may show some local adverse effects from excessive grazing or other activity. 

• Any excessive erosion, deposition, or nutrient loading is restricted to localized pockets. 
Vegetation and habitat 

• Native plant community structure and composition has been somewhat altered by logging, 
grazing (including browse from native ungulates), fire suppression, etc, (e,g., the native shrub 
component is structurally and compositionally diverse, but browsing pressure has altered the 
structure and abundance, especially that of palatable species). 

• Native species that increase with disturbance or changes in hydrology or nutrients are restricted 
to microsites, 

• Limited regeneration and channel bar formation is occurring, 

• There is a moderate level of interspersion and connectivity among plant communities. 

• Exotic species and cultural vegetation are a minor component of the site and have little 
potential for expansion. 

C-rated condition 

Hydrology, geomorphology, and biogeochemistry, Hydrologic and geomorphic modifications 
are more systematic, and require either a long time (decades) or significant effort to restore. 
Indicators include: 

• Subsurface flooding or saturation occurs relatively frequently, but overbank flooding occurs 
only during high floods, Hydrologic or geomorphic modifications have systematically altered 
the hydrologic regime. Modifications include regional hydropower or flood control dams, 
extensive irrigation withdrawals or return flows, widespread ditching, moderate bank 
revetment, etc. 

• Floodplain riverine systems have few macrotopographic features and there is no evidence of 
recent floodplain development. 

• Stream banks are significantly altered by excessive grazing, bank stabilization, channelization, 
road construction, etc, 

• Excessive erosion, deposition, or nutrient loading is common. 
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Vegetation and habitat 

Native plant community structure and composition has been substantially altered by logging, 

grazing (including browse from native ungulates), fire suppression, etc. 

Native species that increase with disturbance or changes in liydrology or nutrients are 

widespread. 

Native species regeneration is not occurring or very restricted; no evidence of woody species 

colonization of channel bars. 

There is a low level of interspersion and connectivity among plant communities. 

Exotic species and cultural vegetation are widespread but potentially controllable. 

D-rated condition 

Hydrology, geomorpliology, and biogeocliemistry. Hydrology and geomorphology are 
significantly altered at both local and regional scales; restoration is unlikely, 

• Surface/subsurface flooding occurs only during extreme flood events, 

• Geomorphic modifications are extensive and a significant proportion of the channel is revetted. 

• Stream banks are severely degraded. 
Vegetation and tiabitat 

• Community structure and composition is significantly affected by exotic species (e.g,, 
understories of cottonwood stands have been converted from native shrubs or grasses to exotic 
gram i no ids). 

• Native plant communities are fragmented by cultural vegetation. 

• Exotic species, cultural vegetation, or native increasers are dominant and restoration is unlikely. 

Landscape Context Specifications (weight factor = .25): This factor is a composite of context ranks for 
individual plant associations present at the site. The site context should be representative of the overall 
landscape context of these communities. 

A -rated context 

The site's hydrologic regime is not altered by flow regulation, augmentation, or reduction by 
upstream reservoirs, groundwater pumping, or irrigation withdrawal. Site is connected 
hydrologically and by suitable habitat (e,g., riparian vegetation along stream corridors) to other 
wetlands via unaltered surface or subsurface channels. Native vegetation in good condition 
occupies a 100-m buffer zone around the wetland. Adjacent uplands and the upstream watershed 
are unaltered (> 90% natural vegetation) by urban, agricultural, or other landuses (e.g,, logging) that 
might affect hydrology or habitat connectivity. Habitat connectivity allows natural processes and 
species migration to occur. 

B- rated context 

Hydrologic regime is largely unaltered with few small reservoirs or irrigation withdrawals 
upstream. Hydrologic and habitat connectivity still largely intact, but a few barriers or gaps are 
present. Landuse in the wetland buffer is restricted to light grazing or selective logging. Adjacent 
uplands and the upstream watershed are moderately altered (60 to 90% natural vegetation) by 
urban, agricultural, or other uses. 

C-rated context 

Natural hydrological regimes are altered by upstream reservoirs or irrigation practices. Hydrologic 
connections are functional, but habitat connections are fragmented and multiple barriers are present. 
Landuse in the wetland buffer includes moderate grazing, logging, or haying. Adjacent uplands and 
upstream watershed are fragmented (20-60% natural vegetation) by urban, agricultural, or other 
uses. 
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D-rated context 

Hydrology substantially altered by upstream reservoirs or irrigation practices (e.g., stream may go 
completely dry in most years, marsh may experience complete drawdown). Site may be 
hydrologically isolated due to hydrological or geomorphological modifications. Wetland buffer is 
heavily grazed, roaded, or tilled. Habitat is extremely fragmented and adjacent uplands and 
upstream watershed are largely converted to urban, agricultural, or other uses. 

Diversity Specifications (weight factor = .20): This factor has three components: floristic diversity 
(measured by number of plant associations), plant physiognomic diversity (measured by number of 
Cowardin classes/subclasses), and geomorphic diversity (measured by Cowardin water regimes), 
Cowardin classes are forest-evergreen, forest-deciduous, scrub-shrub, emergent, and aquatic bed. 
Cowardin water regimes include temporarily flooded, seasonally flooded, semipermanently flooded, and 
permanently flooded. Each component is considered separately, and the overall rank is the average score 
of the three components. Each component is weighted equally. To be counted, each component should 
occupy or occur over at least 10% of the site or 0.5 acres, 

A-rated diversity 

4 or more plant communities; 4 or more Cowardin classes; 4 or more Cowardin water regimes. 

B-rated diversity 

3 plant communities; 3 Cowardin classes; 3 Cowardin water regimes. 

C-rated diversity 

2 plant communities; 2 Cowardin classes; 2 Cowardin water regimes. 

D-rated diversity 

I plant community; I Cowardin class; I Cowardin water regime. 

Rarity Specifications {weight factor = ,20): This factor is evaluated by the number and condition of 
rare or imperiled plants, animals, or communities present at the site. Sites with no rare elements as 
described below rank for this factor. Peatlands are automatically ranked at A-level rarity. 

A-rated rarity 

One A-ranked Gl occurrence, four or more A or B -ranked G I or G2 occurrences, four or more A- 
ranked G3 occurrences, or peatland associations form a significant component of the site. 

B-rated rarity 

One B through D-ranked Gl occurrence, one A or B -ranked G2 occurrence, one A-ranked G3 
occurrence, or four or more B-ranked G3 or C-ranked G2 occurrences. 

C-rated rarity 

One C or D-ranked G2 occurrence, one B-ranked G3 occurrence, or four or more A or B-ranked S I 
(G4 or G5) occurrences. 

D-rated rarity 

One C-ranked G3 occurrence, one A or B-ranked SI (G4 or G5) occurrence, one A-ranked S2 (G4 
or G5) occurrence, or four or more B-ranked S2 {G4 or G5) or A-ranked S3 (G4 or G5} 
occurrences. 
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Size Specifications (weiglit factor = .10): This factor will vary depending on the type of wetland being 
evaluated (e.g., slope, depressional, riverine, lacustrine fringe). If site boundaries are defined by land 
ownership or similar factors, evaluate this factor based on tlie size of the site's ecological boundaries. 
Minimum site size is 1 acre (0,5 acre for peatlands). 

A -rated size 

> 100 acres for riverine; > 50 acres for slope, depressional, or lacustrine fringe; > 10 acres for 
peatland 

B- rated size 

50 to 100 acres for riverine; 25 to 50 acres for slope, depressional, or lacustrine fringe; 5 to 10 acres 
for peatland 

C-rated size 

10 to 50 acres for riverine; 5 to 25 acres for slope, depressional, or lacustrine fringe; 1 to 5 acres for 
peatland 

D-rated size 

< 10 acres for riverine; < 5 acres for slope, depressional, or lacustrine fringe; < 1 acre for peatland 

Calculating Site Ranks: To calculate the overall site rank, the A - D ranks for each factor are given 
numeric equivalents, such that A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, and D = 1. These numeric equivalents are then 
multiplied by the weighting assigned to each factor and then added together, as illustrated by the 
following formula: 

(R„nd^^w„,d) + (Rconi^^w^ni) + (Rd,v"^Wd,v) + (Rparc '^ w,j„) + (R„z, ^^ w,,^^,) = ovcrall slte rank 

where R^ond = numeric equivalent for condition rank 

Rfoni = numeric equivalent for landscape context rank 
Rdiv = numeric equivalent for diversity rank 
Rrarc = numcric equivalent for rarity rank 
Rsizc = numeric equivalent for size rank 

and Wfo^d = weight factor for condition 

WroM = weight factor for landscape context 
Wdiv = weight factor for diversity 
Wtarf = weight factor for rarity 
Wiizr = weight factor for size 

The overall site rank is then determined given the following correspondence: 

Site Rank Numeric Range 

A >3.25and <4,00 

B >2.50and <3,25 

C >1.75and <2.50 

D >0.80and <1.75 

For example, a site with B-ranked condition, A-ranked landscape context, C-ranked diversity, D-ranked 
rarity, and C-ranked size would have an overall site rank of B, as illustrated below: 
(3^0.25) + (4*0.25) + (2^^0.20) + (1 *0,20) + (2^^0.10) = 2.55 
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I. FOREST 

PICEA ENGELMANNII SATURATED FOREST ALLIANCEEngelmann Spruce Saturated Forest 
Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: The vegetation in this alliance occurs in riparian areas in northwestern Montana. The climate regime is maiitiine; 
moist air masses from the Pacific Ocean release large amounts of snow and rain. Summers aie warm and dry as dry air 
masses move across western Montana. Afternoon thunderstorms are common. Stands are located in low-elevation (880-900 
m) valleys adjacent to meandering streams and ponds. Stands are found on level sites that have a high water table; the water 
table is usually within 50 cm of the soil surface throughout the year. Standing water is present in depressions. Soils are poorly 
drained and have a high organic matter content in the upper horizon. Picea engelmannii and hybrid swarms of Pi cea (a result 
of its hybridization with Picea gkiuca. a common lower elevation condition) dominate a moderately open tree canopy. Betnia 
papyrifera is occasionally present. A number of shrub species occur in the understor>'; the most common species nc^AIfJits 
iucana. Betitla occidentalis, and Cormts sericea. The herbaceous layer is dominated by the forb Lysichiton americantts. 
Cirma lalifblia and Athyriitmjilix-femina are common associates, but occur in low abundances. Carex spp., Phafaris 
arnndinacea, Typha lalifofia, and Safix spp. dominate adjacent riparian communities. 

Environment: The vegetation in this alliance occurs in riparian areas in northwestern Montana. The following is based on 
Hansen et al. (1995). The climate regime is maiitime during the winter and spring when moisture air masses from the Pacific 
Ocean release large amounts of snow and rain. Summers aie warm and dry as dry air masses move across western Montana. 
Afternoon thunderstorms are common. Stands are located in low-elevation (880-900 m) valleys adjacent to meandering 
streams and ponds. Stands are found on level sites that have a high water table; the water table is usually within 50 cm of the 
soil surface throughout the year. Standing water is present in depressions. Soils are poorly drained and have a high organic 
matter content in the upper horizon. Adjacent riparian communities are dominated by Carex spp., Phafatis arundinacea, 
Typha lalifblia, and Salix spp. 

Vegetation: The vegetation in this alliance occurs in riparian areas in northwestern Montana. The associalion of Picea 
engeimarmii and hybrid swarms of Picea (a result of its hybridization with Picea glaitca. a common lower elevation 
condition) is found in wetland areas in Montana. A moderately open canopy of Picea spp. dominates the tree canopy. Betnia 
papyrifera is occasionally present. A number of shrub species occur in the understory; the most common species nceAffJits 
iucana. Betiila occidentaUs, and Cormts sericea. The herbaceous layer is dominated by the forb Lysichiton americanits. 
Cirma lalifofia and Athyrium fUtx-femtna are common associates, but occui' in low abundances. 

Dynamics: The presence of the vegetation in this alliance corresponds roughly with the Inland Maritime climatic regime, 
but the driving vaiiable of greatest importance is permanent soil saturation (spring flooding common). 
Comments: The association of Picea engeimauuit and hybrid swarms of Picea (aresuh of its hybridization ^i\\\ Picea 
gfaitca, a common lower elevation condition) with wetland conditions is well known in Montana. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; M.DAMM,West Identifier; A. 204 
References: Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995 

PICEA ENGELMANNII /CALAMAGROSTIS CANADENSIS FORESTEngelmann Spruce / Bluejoint Forest 

Element Concepi 
Summary: This forest plant association occurs on cool, moist sites at low to high elevations in the Rocky Mountains of 
Montana, Wyoming, and southeastern Idaho. It is generally restricted to flat to gently sloping sites with poor drainage, such 
as fen and lake margins, toeslopes, and low stream and river terraces. This community usually is saturated for a good poition 
of the year, and stands have a high water table year round. The ground surface in these stands is characterized by a large 
amount of microlopography stemming from windthrown trees. The overstory is dominated by Picea engehtuinnti or Picea 
(engelmanmi X glaitca) hybrids, and Abies lasiocarpa may also be present. Not infrequently Pimts contorla is a long- 
persisting serai component. Shrub canopy coverage is low, although the diversity of shnib species present is fairly high. 
Cakmuigrostis canadensis and Caiamagrostis stricta are diagnostic species when well represented; usually under these 
shaded forest conditions Caiamagrostis canadensis dominates the ground layer, often forming what appears to be a pure 
grass sward. 
Synonymy: 

• Picea engehtuinnii/Calamagrostis canadensis (Bourgeron and Engelking 1994) = 

• Picea spp. / Cala/migrostis canadensis community type (Hansen et al. 1995). in Montana. 
■ Picea / Caiamagrostis canadensis community type (Youngblood et al. 1985a) 
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■ Conifer / Cafamagrostis canadensis (Padgett et al, 1989). a few Utah stands have a Picea engelmarmii-domvn^X^ 

overslory. 
GRank & Reasons: G4 (00-0 1-18). This type is the result of merging two associations, with ranks of G3 and G4, resulting 
in a rank of G4for this newly defined type. There are a moderate number of estimated occurrences of this community across 
its range, and apparently the specific hydrologic and geomorphic conditions required for this community aie uncommon- 
Timber haivest has occurred in this community in the past, and this will likely continue; opening the canopy can leave 
remaining trees (shallowly-rooted) susceptible to blowdown. However, other threats such as exotic species and development 
are relatively low. 

Comments: Former PJreo (engelmarmii X glauca, engehiuinnii) / Caiamagrostis canadensis Forest (CEGL000404) in 
Montana has been merged with the fovmsv Picea engehnannii / Cakutuigrostts canadensis Forest (CEGL000356) into a 
single entity which can include pure Picea engelmannii and Picea engeimarmit X glaitca hybiids, or both. This type was 
described in Montana as the Picea spp. / Calamagrostis canadensis community type by Hansen et al. (1995). The authors 
explain that the frequent absence of cones and similar morphology and ecological amplitudes caused them to lump stands 
dominated by Picea engelmannii and Picea glauca (hybrids) into a single type. Younghlood et al. (1985a) also describe a 
Picea / Calamagrostis canadensis community type; these authors explain that the similar ecological amplitudes lead them to 
lump Picea engelmannii and Picea pungens into a single type. A few Utah stands (Padgett et al. 19S9), classified as Conifer / 
Caiauiagfostis canadensis, have a Picea engelmannii-dommaXed overstory. 

ElementD[sthibution 
Range: This forest plant association occurs on cool, moist sites at low to high elevations in the Rocky Mountains of 
Montana, Wyoming, and southeastern Idaho. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; 1D:S4, MT:S4, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; J. Greenlee, WCS Confidence; 1 Identifier; CEGL002678 

References; Boggs et al. 1990, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Hansen et al. 1995, Jankovsky-Jones 1997, Padgett et al. 
1 989, Younghlood et al. 1 985a, Zuck 1 974 

POPULUS TREMULOIDES FOREST ALLIANCEQuaking Aspen Forest Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary; Forests in this alliance are found on rolling topography such as the glacial moraines in Minnesota or the Tuitle 
Mountains and Pembina Hills of North Dakota, often occurring between grasslands and other forest types. The soils are 
usually deep, we 11 -developed, and loamy. Stands in this alliance often originate following disturbance. This alliance is 
widespread in the western United Stales, the northern Great Plains, and extends into the western Great Lakes area. The 
dominant species of the canopy is Popuhis tremnloides. In the midwestern United Slates, Querctis imicrocarpa and Betiila 
papyrifera are common associates and can even be codominant in some stands. The shrub layer can be made up of several 
shrubs common to the Gieat Plains, including Corylits conutta, Coryhts americana, Priinits virginiana. Symphoricarpos 
occideniaiis, Ameianchier ainifo/ia, and Riibiis spp. In wetter stands Cointts spp. and Salix spp. may also be piesent. The 
herbaceous layer may contain At alia midicaitUs, Carex pensylvanica. Maianthernitm canadense, Maiantheinnm stellatitm, 
Viola spp., and Thalictritm dioicnm. In the western United States common associates mc\u6e Acer g la brum, Ameianchier 
ainifalia, Symphoricarpos oreophUus. Bromiis carinatus. Caiamagrostis ritbescens, Thalictritm fendieri, Carex siccata (= 
Carex foenea), Carex geyeri, Carex rossii. and Hesperostipa comata (= Stipa comata). In the Dakotas and Wyoming, these 
stands may remain successionally stable for many dozens of years, while in the more mesic, eastern portion of the range, 
Popi/Ins Iremi/Ioides foiests succeed to othei' community types much moie quickly. Popidus Iremi/Ioides (the species) leaches 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, but it is unclear whether Popuhis tremnloides communities occur in any of these slates. 
Stands of Popitliis Iremit/oides in the Trans-Pecos of western Texas occur in ravines and on open talus slopes above 2134 m 
(7000 feet) elevation; they may best be treated as Popuhis tremnloides communities, or merely as other communities with a 
component of aspen. Texas stands of Popithts tremitloides are of limited extent and variable in structure. 
Environment; Forests included in this alliance occur extensively in the western U.S., northern Great Plains and extend into 
the western Great Lakes area. Elevations range from 900-3350 m. Climate is temperate with a relatively long growing 
season, typically cold winters and often deep snow. Mean annual precipitation is greater than 38 cm and typically greater than 
50 cm, except in semi-mid environments where stands are restricted to mesic microsiles such as seeps or large snow drifts. 
Distribution of these forests is primarily limited by adequate soil moisture required to meet its high evapotranspiralion 
demand (Mueggler 1988). Secondarily, its range is limited by the length of the growing season or low temperatures 
(Mueggler 1988). Topography is variable, sites range from level to steep slopes. Aspect varies according to the limiting 
factors. Stands at high elevations or northern latitudes are restricted by cold temperatures and are found on warmer southern 
aspects. Al lower elevations or southern latitudes stands are restricted by lack of moisture and are found on cooler north 
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aspects and mesic niicrosites. The soils are typically deep and we 11 -developed with rock often absent from the soil. Soil 
texture ranges from sandy loam to clay loams. Parent materials are variable and may include sedimentmy, metamorphic or 
igneous rocks, but it appears to grow best on limestone, basalt, and calcareous or neutral shales (Mueggler 1988). 

Geography strongly influences this type. In the western U.S., stands occur on mesic upland sites and stream terraces 
above thefloodplain. In the Rocky Mountains, a band of this type occurs at the lower treeline from the plains to toe slopes 
and slumps. In the Great Basin and southwestern US. and the annual precipitation is typically low and stands are found in 
areas where subsurface soil moisture accumulates or where tempeiatuie and evaporation rates are lower such as in swales and 
canyons, below seeps, and on noith aspects of slopes at higher elevations. Stands of Foptt I its iremitloUhs in the Trans-Pecos 
of western Texas occur in ravines and on open talus slopes above 2135 m. In the northern Great Plains, these forests are 
typically found on rolling topography such as the glacial moraines in Minnesota or the Turtle Mountains and Pembina Hills 
of North Dakota (Potter and Moir 1961, MNNHP 1993). They are often on the prairie-forest border between grasslands and 
other forest types from northern Minnesota to Iowa (Hoffman and Alexander I9S7, MNNHP 1993). 
Vegetation: Vegetation included in this widespread forest alliance occurs in the western U.S., northern Great Plains and 
extends into the western Great Lakes area. Stands a have a somewhat closed to closed canopy of trees to 5-20 m tall, that is 
dominated or cotlominated by the cold -deciduous broad-leaved tree Poptthis tremuioides. Other broad-leaved trees such as 
Fopuliis balsamtfera ssp. liichoca/pa. Quercus uuicrocarpa, and Belitia papyrife/a may be present to codominant depending 
on geography and topography. Several species of conifer trees may also be present in the tree canopy. Conifers include >i^/^j 
concoiof. Abies lasiocarpa. Picea eugelrfuinnti. Picea pungeiis. Fimts contorla. Pimis pomJerosa. and Fseudotsuga menziesii. 
Conifer species may contribute up to 25% of the tree canopy before the stand is reclassified as a mixed stand. Because of the 
open growth form of Popitl us tremuioides enough light can penetrate for lush understory development. Depending on 
available soil moisture and other factors like disturbance, the understory structure may be complex with multiple shrub and 
herbaceous layers, or simple with just a herbaceous layer. The herbaceous layer may be dense or sparse, dominated by 
graminoids or forbs. 

In the western U.S. common tree associates include Popithts halsamifera ssp. trichocarpa in the noilhein Rocky 
Mountains {Cooper and Heidel 1997). Scattered conifer trees such as Pseitdotsitga mefiziesii and species of Pint ts, Picea, 
Abies may also be present. Common shrubs include Acer gfabriim, Amelanchier afnifofia, Artemisia tridentata, Junipents 
communis. Primus virginiana, Rosa woodsii, Shepherdia canadensis, Symphoricarjxfs oreophihts and the dwarf-shrubs 
Mahouia repens and Vacciniut}\ myrtillus. The herbaceous layers may be lush and diverse. Common graminoids may include 
Bromiis carinaius, Calamagroslis rubescens, Carex siccata (= Carex fbenea), Carex geyeri, Carex rossii. Elymus gfauciis, 
Elymus trachycaulus, Fesluca ihurberi. and Hesperostipa comata (= Slipa comata). Associated forbs may include Achillea 
millefdliiim. Bucephalus engehnannii (= Aster engelmannii). Delphinium X occidentale. Geranium viscosissimum, 
Heracleum sphondyliiiu}. Ligusticum fiiicmut}\. Lupimts argenteus, Osrnorhiza berteroi (= Osmorhtza chilensis). Pteridiiirn 
aquiUnum, Ritdbeckta occidentafis, Thafictrum fendleri, Valeriana occidentals. Wyethia amplexicaiilis and many others. 
Exotic grasses such as the perennial Poa pratensis and the annual Bromus tectorum are often common in stands disturbed by 
grazing. 

In the midweslern United States, these forests are found along the prairie -forest border from northern Minnesota to 
Iowa. Quercus macrocarpa and Betula papyrifera are common associates and are codominant in some stands. Scattered 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica, Populus balsaritifera. Quercus elUpsoidahs. Tilia americana, and Ulmus anwricana may also be 
present. The shrub layer can be made up of several shrubs common to the Great Plains, including Corylus cornuta, Corylus 
americana, Pruniis virginiana, Symphoricarpos occidentaiis, Amelanchier alnifoha. Viburnum opiilus var. americanum (= 
Viburnum trilobion), and Ritbiis spp. In welter stands Cornus spp. and Salix spp. may also be present. The herbaceous layer 
may contain Aralia nudicauhs, Carex pensylvanica. Maianthemum canadense. Maianthointm steUatunu Sanicula 
mariiandica, Oryzopsis aspertfoha, Schizachne purpurascens, Viola spp., and Thalictrurn dioicum. 

Populus tremuioides (the species) reaches Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia, but it is uncleai' whether Populus 
tremuioides communities occur in any of these states. Texas stands of Populus tremuioides are of limited extent and vaiiable 
in structure. More study is needed to determine this. 

Dynamics: Stands in this alliance often originate, and are likely maintained, by stand -replacing disturbances such as crown 
fire, disease and windlhrow, or clear-cutting by man or beaver. The stems of these thin-barked, clonal trees are easily killed 
by ground fires, but they can quickly and vigorously resprout in densities of up to 30,000 stems per hectare (Knight 1 993). 
The stems are relatively short-lived (100-150 years), and the stand will succeed to longer-lived conifer forest if undisturbed. 
Stands are favored by fire in the conifer zone (Mueggler 1 988). With adequate disturbance a clone may live many centuries. 
Although Populus tremuioides produces abundant seeds, seedling survival is rare because of the long moist conditions 
required to establish are rare in the habitats that it occurs in. Superficial soil drying will kill seedlings (Knight 1 994). In the 
Dakolas and Wyoming, these stands may remain success ion ally stable for many dozens of years (Girard et al. I9S9). In the 
more mesic meas of the eastern segment of its range, they succeed to other community types much more quickly (MNNHP 
1993). 

Comments: This alliance is florislically similar to other forest alliances that are dominated by Populus tremuioides alone or 
in combination w'lXh Betiila papyrifera. Among these are I.B.2.N.e Populus tremuioides - Betula papyrifera Forest Alliance 
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(A. 269), I.B.2.N.d Popi/Ius tremitioides TsmporarWy Flooded Forest Alliance (A. 300), and l.C3JN.a Picea glaitca -Abies 
bahamea - Popuhis spp. Forest Alliance (A. 41 8). Stands in Texas may best be treated as Popuhis tremulokies communities 
or merely as other communities with a component of aspen. Texas stands of Popuhis tremuloides are of limited extent and 
variable in structure. Further information is needed. Stands in Nevada, described by Blackburn et al. (1968a, I968b» 1971), 
are restricted to stream terraces, do not have enough tree canopy cover to be classified as forests, and would be better 
classified as woodlands. More study is needed especially if these sites have a flood regime. Stands in California need 
association -level description. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; A.S. WEAKLEY 2-96, MOD. K,JT, West Identifier; A. 2 74 

References: Alexander 1986, Bader 1932, Baker 1982b, Baker and Kennedy 1985, Blackburn et ai. 1968b, Blackburn el al. 
1968c, Blackburn etai. 1969b. Blackburn et al. [969d, Blackburn et al. 1971, Bond l959,Boyce l977,Bunin 1975a, Bunin 
1975c, Coenenberg and Depuil 1979, Cooper and Heidei 1997, Cooper and Pfister l98l,Cosle[lo 1954, Cox 1968, Crouch 
1983, Curry 1962, DeByle 1985, DeByle 1989, DeByle and Winokur 1985, Dick-Peddie 1993, Dorn 1969, Eyre 1980, Faber- 
Langendoenetal. l996,Ferchau 1973, Fike l999,Giese 1975, Girard et al. 1989, Hansen et al. [988a, Hansen el al. 1991, 
Hansen et al. 1995, Hess 1981, Hess and Alexander 1986, Hess and Wasser 1982, Hoffman and Alexander 1976, Hoffman 
and Alexander 1980, Hoffman and Alexander 1983, Hoffman and Alexander 1987, Holland [986b, Johnston 1987, Johnston 
and Hendzel 1985, Keammerer and Peterson 1981, Keammerer and Stoecker 1975, Keammerer and Sloecker 1980, Kittel el 
al. [994, Kitteiet al. 1996, Kitlel el al. [999a, Knight 1994, Kommkovaet al. 1988a, Komarkova el al. [988b, Langenheim 
1962, Lewis 1975, Lynn et al. n.d., MNNHP 1993, MTNHP n.d., Marr el al. 1973a, Marret al. 1973b, Morgan [969, 
Mueggler 1988, Mueggler and Campbell [982, Mueggler and Campbell 1986, Murphy [982,Mulel 1976, Palmer 1929, 
Paulsen 1969. Peet 1975, Peet 1981, Plumb [988, Potter and Moir 1961, Powell l98Sa, Reed 1971, Richard et al. 1996, 
RomingerandPaulik 1983, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Severson and Thilenius 1976, Shepherd 1975, Shepperd 1990, 
Smith 1991, Terwilliger et al. 1979a, Wasser and Hess 1982, Williams and Lillybridge 1983, Youngblood and Mueggler 
1981 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA SSP, TRICHOCARPA TEMPORARILY FLOODED FOREST 
ALLIANCEBlack Cottonwood Temporarily Flooded Forest Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This ripaiian forest alliance occurs on alluvial terraces along major streams and rivers throughout the western 
United States, west of the Continental Divide. Elevations range from sea level in California to 1800 m. They can occur on 
alluvial terraces of major streams and rivers, margins of lakes, meadows, deltas, river mouths, and terraces. Stands can 
occupy broad floodplains or form narrow stringers adjacent to streams with a much steeper slope. Soils typically overlay 
river gravel and/or cobbles and are coarse-textured. Water tables usually drop below I m of the soil surface in summer, but 
can remain moist due to capillary action. Vegetation within this alliance is characterized by an open to moderately dense tree 
layer that is dominated by Fopiih/s balsariiifeia ssp. liichocaipa. Tree associates include Popuhts deltoides. Popuhts 
angitsttfoUa, Pimts poiuierosa. Ficea spp., ^^dAimts rhombtfoUa, Ainus ntbia, and Fraxinus lalifolia in stands along the 
west coast. A shrub layer is usually present and may be dominated by AIntts incaiia. Beiuia papynfera, Conuts sericea, 
Crataegus dougkisit. Frunus virginiana. Rtbes (imericamtm, Salix exigua, and Symphoricarpos albi/s. The herbaceous layer 
is usually relatively sparse and is dominated by either forbs or graminoids. Common species include Actaea ntbrcL Ciciila 
doitglasii, Equisetiim sylvaticitm, Mentha arvensis, and Symphyoinchum spathulatitm (= Asler occideniahs). The graminoid 
cover is usually less than 10%, but can be up to 80% consisting mainly of introduced hay grasses on disturbed sites. Species 
information on the graminoid and forb layers is lacking for much of the range of this alliance. Diagnostic of this alliance is 
the dominance of Fopuf its balsamifeia ssp. Irichocarpa in the tree canopy in forests Ihat are briefly flooded during the 
growing season. 

Environment: Vegetation types in this alliance occur on alluvial terraces along major streams and rivers throughout the 
western United States, west of the Continental Divide. Elevations range from sea level in California to 1800 m. They can 
occur on alluvial terraces of major streams and rivers, mmgins of lakes, meadows, deltas, river mouths, and terraces. Stands 
can occupy broad floodplains (1-3% slopes) or form narrow stringers adjacent to streams with a much steeper slope (10- 
15%). Soils are typically Entisols, usually up to I m of mineral soil overlying river gravel and/or cobbles. Soil texture varies 
from loam to coarse sand. Water tables usually drop below 1 m of the soil surface in summer, but can remain moist due to 
capillary action. A fluctuating water table in these soils is evidenced by the common presence of mottles. 

Adjacent wetter communities may be dominated by a variety of types including Salix exigi/a and Salix htcida ssp. 
lasiandra community types, or the Typha lalifofia- and Eleocharis spp.-dominated habitat types. Adjacent diiei' communities 
may be dominated by coniferous or aspen forests. 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as temporarily flooded forests, but many individual stands 
have cover less than 60% (see Classification comments). The tree layer is dominated by an open to moderately dense canopy 
(>50%) of Fopithts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa, Popitfus deltoides, Fopithts angustifoha, Pinits ponderosa, and Ficea spp. 
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can occur in the canopy with Poptifus bafsamifera in the Montana stands. The Oregon, Washington, and California data state 
that AInus rhombifoHa. AInus ri/bra. and Fraximts }atifoUa occur in the tiee canopy. The shrub layei' in the Montana stands 
typically is dominated by Coifjus seiicea. AInus incana, Betula papyrifeia. Pnmtts virgintaruu and Ribes americantmi. The 
Pacific Northwest and California stands contain Crataegus douglasii, Salix exigtia, and Symphoricarpos albits in the shrub 
layer, and the forb Ciciita doitgiasii is common. The forb layer from the Montana stands ranges from [-20%, dominated by 
Actaea rubra. Mentha a rvensis^ and SymphyotrichiDii spathiikitiDii (= Aster occidentalis). The graminoid covei' is usually less 
than 10%, but can be up to 80%, and mainly consists of introduced hay grasses. Equtsetitm sylvaticimi can dominate the fern 
layer with up to 40% cover. There was no species information on the graminoid and forb layers for the Pacific Northwest and 
California types. 

Dynamics: Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa is susceptible to fire during the late summer and fall. This species is 
adapted to light and in some instances to moderate-intensity fires and may produce new sprouts following burns (Hansen et 
al. 1995). In Montana, many of these sites me serai to Picea engelmannii Occluding Picea engehmmnii X glaitca) and Thuja 
pficata forests. 

Comments: This alliance needs review of the woodland versus forest status of the associations within it. Cover of the tree 
canopy can be highly vaiiable within associations in this alliance, but many appear to be more characteristically woodlands. 
In addition, the alliance probably occurs in Alaska where a PopuJits balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa temporarily flooded 
woodland alliance has been identified, but is cunenlly undescribed. The florislic relationships of these two alHances are 
unknown at present. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.3[[ 

References: Blackburn et al. 1968a, Brown 1982, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Daubenmire 1970, Eyre 1980, Franklin and 
Dyrness 1969, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hitchcock et al. 1 964, Johnston 1987, 
Kartesz 1994a, Kauffman 1982, Kauffman et al. 1985, Kovalchik 1987, Manning and Padgett 1991, Manning and Padgett 
1992, Moseley and Bursik 1994, Pfister et al. 1977, Poulton 1955, Reid et al. 1994, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA SSP, TRICHOCARPA /CORNUSSERICEAFORESTBIack Cottonwood /Red-osier 
Dogwood Forest 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association has been documented from Washington south to northern California and eastward to Idaho and 
all of Montana west of the Continental Divide, as well as central Montana. In Montana alone it occurs over a broad elevation 
range of 610-2010 m (2000-6600 feet) whers Popiil us balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa is the dominant cottonwood at elevations 
considered relatively low- to mid-gradient; in Idaho it ranges to 2135 m (7000 feet). This forest type occupies alluvial 
terraces of major rivers and streams, point bars, side bars, mid-channel bars, delta bars, an occasional lake or pond margin, 
and even creeps onto footslopes and lower subirrigated slopes of hilly or mountainous terrain. Many of these sites are flooded 
in the spring and dry deeply by summer's end; capillary action keeps upper portions of soil profile moist. Other sites are 
merely subinigated. Populus balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa dominates the overslory with cover values ranging from 
approximately 12-90%, though the modal range, at least in Montana is 40-60%. Popuius angustifbUa is a subordinate canopy 
species in the eastern portion of the range, and Popuius tremuioides and Betuia papyrifera occur as subordinates in the 
western portion. The shrub layer comprises at least 25% cover with Cornus sericea diagnostic for the type and having 
anywhere from 1-90% cover; other shrub laxa with high constancy include Syuiphoricarpos spp., Rosa spp., Salix spp., 
Crataegus spp.. Amelanchier ainifbiia. :in6Ainus incarut. There me nograminoids exhibiting high constancy, though any one 
of a number of disturbance-associated exotics can manifest high coverages. Maianthemum stellaturu. Galiuu} triflorum, 
Soiidago canadensis^ and Equisetum spp. are the only forbs that exhibit even relatively high constancy across the range of the 
type. This is a successional community that colonizes moist, newly deposited alluvium exposed to full sunlight; in the 
absence of fluvial disturbance it is capable of developing into conifer-dominated communities belonging to alliances as 
diverse as Thuja piicata, Picea spp. and Juniperus scopulorum. Adjacent wetter sites are dominated by a suite of wetland 
Salix spp., AInus incana, wetland -associated Carex spp. often including Carex utricitiala. Carex aquatiiis and Carex 
buxbaumii ox Typha /^;//b//V;-dominated communities. Adjacent drier sites are dominated by Popuius balsamifera ssp. 
trichocarpa or Popuius tremuioides types or any of a vast array of conifer-dominated types that are capable of growing 
within the elevational zone occupied by the Popuius balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / Conuts sericea Forest (CEGL000672). 
Synonymy; 

• Popuius Irichocarpa/Cornus sericea (Bourgeron and Engelking 1994) = 

• DRISCOLL FORMATION CODE:I.B.3.d.(Driscolletal. 1984) B 

• Popuius trichocarpa / Cornus stolonifera Forest (Evans 1 989a) =. {p. 1 7) 

• Popuius trichocarpa / Cornus stolonifera Vor^sX (Kovalchik 1993) =. (p.86) 
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GRank & Reasons: G3? (00-05-01 ). Association rank has been changed from G3? to G3G4 on the basis of this type's 
broad geographic distribution and the fact that within local landscapes, say western Montana, it is relatively common. In 
Montana alone, this type is represented by 26 plots, and this is for the case of the most restrictive or conservative 
interpretation of criteria for the association. A thorough crosswalk of this type across its range of distribution is needed; there 
may be local variations in composition and ecology that would bear recognition of separate associations. Threats to this type 
include floodplain harvesting of cottonwood and over-browsing from livestock and wildlife, both entities of which find 
Cormts sericea extremely palatable to the point of extirpating it from local floodplain landscapes. The more serious over- 
browsing consequence is reduced diversity, the introduction of weedy species and the increase in unpalatable native taxa such 
as Symphoricarpos occidentaUs, Ribes spp. and Urtica dioica. 

Comments: There is considerable variability in defining this community at both the alliance (based on tree species 
composition) and association levels (based on undergrowth species). Some authors taking a habitat type approach have 
considered any stands with conifers represented (even in the seedling/sapling size classes) to be members of the alliance 
(series in habitat type idiom) of the most shade-tolerant conifer represented on site and not the alliance of the Popitliis 
balsamifera ssp. Inchocarpa, or other deciduous trees dominant on the site. It is also a highly debatable point as to whether 
stands containing Popiihts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa and Popuhts tremiiioides should be allocated to the Popiiius 
tremttloides Forest Alliance (A. 274) regardless of its cover value (as some authors have advocated) when in fact Popiiliis 
balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa generally has a narrower ecological amplitude and better serves as a diagnostic species. Another 
troubling observation is that more than half of the identified stands have less than 60% tree canopy cover, which means that a 
significant portion of this association qualifies physiognomically as woodland, rather than as forest as currently classified. 
There aie strongly discordant criteria as to how much Cormts sericea cover should be represented (ranging from 1-25%) for a 
stand to be considered a member of this association. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This association has been documented from Washington south to northern California and eastward to Idaho and all 
of Montana west of the Continental Divide, as well as central Montana. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: CA:Sr?, 1D:S3, MT:S3?, OR:S2, WA:S2? 

Element Sources 
Authors; S.V.Cooper, WCS Confidence; 2 Identifier: CEGL000672 

References; Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Evans 1989a, Hall and Hansen 1997, Hansen et al. 1991, 
Hansen etal. 1 995, Kovalchik 1987. Kovaichik 1993 

POPULUS BALSAMIFERA SSP, TRICHOCARPA /SYMPHORICARPOS ALBUSFORESlBlack Cottonwood / Common 
Snowberry Forest 

Element Concept 
Summary; This association is known from the Blue Mountains of eastern Oregon, through the Columbia Basin to the 
Cascades of eastern Washington, into central and northern Idaho, and north to the mountains of southern British Columbia. 
This late-seral association typically occurs at low elevations from 579 to 1 128 m (1 900-3700 feet) in broad mountain valleys 
and canyons of low- to moderate -gradient streams and rivers. The association occupies alluvial terraces with deep silty loam 
soils (over cobble and gravel) on infrequently flooded sites well above the average high water line and summer water table. 
Tall and mature Popithis balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa form the open to closed overstory canopy, with occasional understory 
asexual reproduction and conifers present. Conifer species, especially Pimts pouderosa and Pseudotsitga menztesii, may 
indicate the potential successional pathway on these relatively dry terrace sites. The shrub layer is clearly dominated by 
Symphartcarpos albiis (usually with al least 20% cover), although a variety of other tall and medium shrubs (all with cover 
less than Symphoricarpos albits) are usually present. The most consistently prominent shrubs me Acer glabrnm, Aiiielafjchier 
almfblia, Crataegus doi/gkisii. Philadelphus lewisii, Pnimts virgtniaua, Rosa spp., and Riibits parviflonts^ the presence of 
which may reflect successional relationships with other alluvial terrace associations. The herbaceous layer is diverse, but has 
only moderate cover, and often includes exotic species indicative of past disturbance. Perennial grasses, especially Elymits 
glaiicits, Phalaris arnmJinaeea, and Poa prateusts^ often codominate with various tall forbs and Eqi/iselitm spp. The most 
important forbs include Clematis hgusticifdha. Heracleitm uuiximum. Maianthemttm spp., Thalictritm occidentale, and Urtica 
dioica. 

Environment; This association is a mid- to late-seral association that usually occurs on inactive floodplain terraces that 
flood only episodically. Over lime, these terraces may wash away from lateral movement of the channel (Moseley and Bursik 
1 994, Hansen et al. 1 995). In addition, Popnh/s balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa reproduction is low and limited to less vigorous 
asexual suckering. Without intact ecological processes promoting stand replacement and succession, long-term persistence of 
this type will decrease. Young stands of Popuhts bahamifera ssp. trichocarpa establish on fresh alluvium found on point bars 
and banks of rivers with intact, natural flooding regimes (Moseley and Bursik 1994, Hansen et al. 1995, Crowe and 
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Clausnitzer 1997, Crawford 2001, Jankovsky-Jones 2001, Kovalchik 2001). As rivers downcut and channels migrate over 
time, these point bars and banks are less frequently flooded and loamy soils develop. These sites are favorable for 
Symphortcwpos albiis establishment and formation of new stands of this association. 
Vegetation: 

Dynamics: This association usually occurs on inactive floodplains, which flood only episodically. This may result in 
eventual succession to a conifer type, although the terrace may get washed away from lateral movement of the channel before 
this happens (Moseley and Bursik 1994). In general, Popuhts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa reproduction is low and limited to 
less vigorous asexual suckering. Without new stands being formed on younger terraces, long-term declines in stand area will 
occur. In addition, continuous and severe grazing results in a decline of Symphoricarpos albus. while Poa pratensts increases 
in abundance. Wildfire may maintain this type, as has been documented from a 1931 fire in northern Idaho (Moseley and 
Bursik 1994) and a 1986 fire in west -central Idaho U^nkovsky-Iones et al. 2001). However, if site conditions become too dry 
or grazing is too heavy for resprouting species to persist, stand area will decline (Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Kovalchik 
2001). 

GRank & Reasons: G2 (02-10-22). This association is arelalively wide-ranging and broadly defined association occurring 
on infrequently flooded alluvial terraces of low-elevation streams and rivers of the inland Pacific Northwest. It is usually 
distinct from related Popttltts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa stands with tall-shrub understories. This type is not as 
immediately affected by flow alteration as some other Popuhts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa types, but the quality and 
viability of most occurrences are decreased due to many anthropogenic disturbances, including flow regime changes. These 
disturbances include clearing for road building and urbanization; recreation impacts; dams, flood control levees, and 
diversions reducing flood peaks and deposition necessary for Popuius balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa reproduction; and cattle 
grazing (decieasing Popuhis balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa and Symphoricarpos albus leproduction while [iromoling exotic 
species). Interruption of the natural flooding regime on many low-elevation rivers with potential to support this association 
have occurred resulting in long-term declines from lack of stand replacement. Although there are about 40 to 50 known 
occurrences, most stands cover relatively small areas and are in poor to fair ecological condition. For these reasons, changing 
the original rank from G2? to G2 is justified. 

Comments: This association has been quantitatively described by seven different studies with at least 48 plots (Kovalchik 
1987, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Moseley and Bursik 1994, Crawford 2001, lankovsky-Iones et al. 2001, Kovalchik 2001, 
Crowe el al. 2002). This association belongs to a complex of ecologically related associations with similar species 
composition, including Popuhts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / A/ntts incaiia FovesX (CEGL000667), Fopithis balsamifera 
ssp. trichocarpa / Crataegus doitgkisii Forest (CEGL000673), and others not yet incorporated into the National Vegetation 
Classification: Popuhts balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / Acer glabrum^ and Popuhis balsamifera ssp. trichocarpa / 
Phiiadeiphus lewisii (Crowe and Clausnitzer I9S7, Crawford 2001, Holmstead 2001, lankovsky-Iones et al. 2001, Crowe et 
al. 2002). The understory dominance by Symphoricarpos albits. with higher cover and constancy than tall shrubs, sepaiales 
this association fiom those where Acer glabrum. Abuts incaiui. Crataegus doitgkisii. or Phiiadeiphits lewisii have equal or 
greater cover and constancy. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This association is known from low -elevation, large rivers in Oregon, Washington^ Idaho, and British Columbia. It 
is expected to occur in Montana, but has not been documented. 
Nations; CA? US 
States/Provinces: BC?, ID:S2, 0R:S2, WA:SIS2 

Element Sources 
Authors; C. Murphy, WCS Confidence; 1 Identifier: CEGL0006 7 7 

References; Bourgeron and Engeiking 1994, Crawford 2001, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Crowe et al. 2002, Driscoll et al. 
1984, Evans 1989a, Hansen and Hall 2002, Hansen et al. 1995, Holmstead 2001, IDCDC 2002, Jankovsky-Jones el al. 2001, 
Kauffman et al. 1985, Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 2001, Moseley and Bursik 1994, Sunderman 2000, WANHP 2002, 
Walfordetal.200[ 

II. WOODLAND 

PICEA ENGELMANNII SEASONALLY FLOODED WOODLAND ALLIANCEEngelmann 
Spruce Seasonally Flooded Woodland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Environment: These are montane woodlands found on riparian and wetland landforms in the Oregon and Washington 
Cascades, and other mountains of eastern Washington. Elevations range from 1280 m to 2200 m. Sites include the relatively 
dry edges of mountain meadows, stream terraces, lake basins, or wetter sites on the margins of bogs, maishes, floodplains or 
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headwaters basins. It can also be found as narrow stringers along the banks of sleep subalpine streams. Valleys where the 
alliance occurs can be broad U-or trough-shaped or narrow and V-shaped. Most sites are flat or gently sloped, with alluvial 
soils. These woodlands experience seasonal flooding, and in some cases the water table may be high year-round. In the 
Cascades, parent materials include granitic alluvium, or air-laid pumice, pumice alluvium or pumice lacustrine deposits. They 
can be deep, or have an impermeable or compacted mineral soil below. There is often an organic layer of organic loam, sedge 
peat or moss peat, except in riparian sites, where cobbles and gravels make up a large component of the soils. Some stands 
may fit the definition of wooded bogs. 

Vegetation: These aie riparian and wetland woodlands, dominated by conifers, with tree canopy cover ranging from 30- 
70%. Ficea engelmannii is always present in the canopy and usually is dominant, Fimts coniorta is often present and can be 
codominant, while Abies lasiocarpa is only occasional and is not abundant. A low-shrub layer is often present, dominated by 
Vaccimum iiliginositm, Vacciniiim caespitositm, and Spiraea chnglasii, with Salix geyetiana, Sahx boothii, Salix 
eastwoodiae. Salix lemuwnti. Lomcera caendea, Vaccimum membranaceiim, Ltrmaea borealis. or Ledimi glamJiiIosum 
occasionally present. The herbaceous layer is dominated by perennial sedges or forbs, and has cover ranging from 25% to 
over 70%. The most common or abundant graminoids include Carex scopulontm, Carex scopithritm var. pnonophyUa, 
Carex aqiiatitis, Carex jonesii, Eleocharis quiuqiiefJora. Calauuigrostis canadensis, Equisetiim arvense. and Deschampsia 
caespitosa. Important forbs include Pedicuiaris groenlandica. Trifbhum kmgtpes, Chntonia uniflora. Streptopiis 
amplexijbliits. Saxifraga oregana. and Dodecaiheon spp. Mosses are abundant and in some stands form peaty mats; 
Sphagmim spp. are the most important. 

Dynamics: As with most riparian habitats, the majority of these woodlands are successional, dependent on periodic flooding 
events as well as fire for maintenance- 
Comments: The complex of ripaiian and wetland forests and woodlands dominated by Ptcea engelmannii needs extensive 
review to clarify florislic and ecological similarities and differences. This includes the Picea engelmannii Seasonally Flooded 
Forest Alliance (A. 191 ), Picea engelmannii Seasonally Flooded Woodland Alliance (A. 572), Picea engelmannii Temporarily 
Flooded Woodland Alliance (A. 566), and Picea engelmannii TGmpomrUy Flooded Forest Alliance (A. 1 79). Only the Picea 
engelmannii Seasonally Flooded Woodland Alliance has been described; the other three will be completed following review 
of Ihe classification of the individual associations. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; M.S. REID, West Identifier: A.572 

References: Chappell et al. 1 997, Kovalchik i 987, Kovalchik 1 993, Seyer 1 979 

PICEA ENGELMANNII /Carex SCOPULORUM var. PRIONOPHYLLAWOODLANDEngelmann Spruce /Holm's 
Rocky Mountain Sedge Woodland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association occurs at mid-montane to subalpine elevations between 4200-7200 feet in the northeastern 
Cascade and Selkirk mountains of Washington. It likely is found in adjacent British Columbia, Idaho and perhaps Montana. 
This association is an open to closed wetland forest (aiound 60% cover of trees) that always has Picea engelmannii as the 
dominant tree. Picea engelmannii is often accompanied by Abies lasiocarpa or Pini/s contoria var. latifblia. Carex 
scopuloritm {var. prionophyila or var. bracteosa) is always present, typically with over 25%. Calamagrostis canadensis is a 
frequent, sometimes abundant, associated grass. Forbs and shrubs are found on sites but rarely abundantly. Shrubs, such as 
Ledum glaiuhtiosum or Vacciniii}}} scoparium, are found on hummocks. This is found in wetland or ripmian mosaics with 
Salix farriae / Carex scopiilonmi or Carex scopuloritm marshes. 

GRank & Reasons: G3 (00-12-1 1). This is a regional endemic wetland forest community. The association is abundant at 
subalpine to mid-montane elevations in the northeastern Cascade and Selkirk mountains of Washington and is likely in 
adjacent British Columbia and Idaho. It is restricted to margins of large flat wetland basins and to nairow stringers along 
banks of steep permanent subalpine streams. Although its hydrology and elevation range provide some protection, its 
regional endemism and wetland status give a moderate rare status. The number of occurrences is estimated from a single draft 
riparian classification survey. It is vulnerable to logging and stand-replacing fires that alter hydrologic regimes as well as 
stand stiucture. 

Comnients: Montana's Abies lasiocarpa / Ledum glandttiosimi association (Hansen et al. 1995) lists Carex scopidontm with 
high average covei' in 2 of 8 stands but is likely different since Picea species are mostly Ficea engelmannii X glaitca hybrids. 

Element Desthibution 
Range: This association occurs al mid-montane to subalpine elevations (4200-7200 feet) in the northeastern Cascade and 
Selkirk mountains of Washington and British Columbia. Probably some in Idaho. It may be in Montana where it may be 
called Abies lasiocarpa / Ledum giandidosum although Picea species are often Ficea engeimannii X glauca. 
Nations; CA US 
States/Provinces; BC?, ID:S4, WA:S2S3 
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Element Sources 
Authors; R.C. Crawford, WCS Confidence: I Identifier; CEGLCI02630 
References; Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen et al. 1995, Kovalchik 1993, WANHP n.d. 

III. SHRUBLAND 

ALNUS INCANA TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCE Speckled Alder 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary; Vegetation types within this riparian shrubland alliance typically occur adjacent to streams and in mountain 
meadows. Landforms associated with this alliance are streambanks, alluvial bars, and floodplains. Sites aie young, active 
channel shelves that lie between active and flood-stage streambanks along second-order and larger streams in moderately 
graded (3-5%) valleys. Elevations range from near sea level in Alaska to 3000 m in Colorado. Soils are shallow, skeletal 
alluvium over water-worked cobbles and gravels. Active channel shelves have surface soil textures that are loamy sands, 
while older sites are sills and loam. Available water -holding capacity is low; surface water is present briefly during the 
growing season. The water table usually lies well below the ground surface. AIntts incaiia forms a dense canopy with at least 
90% cover. The diverse underslory shnib layer may include Corm/s sericea. Betitia occideniahs. Ribes hitdsoniammi. 
Symphoricarpos albiis, Salix dnimnioiuhaua, and Opiopauax honidus. The forb layer is sparse and may include 
Canadanthiis uwdestus (= Aster modesttis), Symphyotrichum spathiilatiim (= Aster occideutalis), Galium trifiontm, Seuecio 
triangularis, and Thaliclrum occidefilale. The graminoid layer is usually dominated by 1 or 2 species that include Agrostis 
stofonifera and Calamagroslis canadensis. The fern and fern allies layer is generally dense with at least 40% cover. The 
dominant species typically are Gymuocarpium dryopteris and Alhyrii/m filix-femina. 

Environment; Vegetation types within this alliance typically occur adjacent to streams and in mountain meadows. 
Landforms associated with this alliance me streambanks, alluvial bars, and floodplains. Sites are young, active channel 
shelves that lie between active and flood-stage streambanks along second-order and larger streams in moderately graded (3-5 
percent) valleys. Elevations range from near sea level in Alaska to 3000 m in Colorado. 

Soils are shallow, skeletal alluvium over water -worked cobbles and gravels. Active channel shelves have surface 
soil textures that are loamy sands while older sites are sills and loam. Available water -holding capacity is low, surface water 
is present briefly during the growing season. The water table usually lies well below the ground surface. 

Coniferous and cottonwood forests typically grow on adjacent upslopes. 
Vegetation; Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as temporarily flooded, cold-deciduous shniblands. Alfjiis 
iucana forms a dense canopy with at least 90% cover. The diveise underslory shrub layer may include Cormts sericea. Betula 
occidentalism Ribes hitdsoniamtm. Symphoricarpos albiis, Salix drummomiiana, and Opiopanax horridits. The forb layer is 
spaise and may include Canadanthiis utodestus (= Aster ntodestus}. Symphyotrichum spathulatum (= Aster occidental is), 
Gaiiit}}} thjlontm, Senecio triangularis^ and Thaiictrum occidentale. The graminoid layer is usually dominated by 1 or 2 
species that include Agrostis stolonifera and Calamagrostis canadensis. The fern and fern allies layer is generally dense with 
at least 40% cover. The dominant species typically me Gymnocarpium dryopteris and Athyrium Jilix-femina. 
Dynamics; AInus incaiui is a long-lived, early-seral species. It is one of the first species to establish on fluvial or glacial 
deposits as well as the spoils of placer mining (Hansen et al. 1989). After establishment, young stands of Ainus incana are 
continually flooded. As stands mature, the stems can slow flood waters and trap sediment. Fine-textured sediments 
accumulate on top of the coarser alluvial material, and the land surface eventually rises above annual flood levels. Flooding is 
then less frequent and soils begin to develop (Padgett et al. 1989). 

AInus incauii is shade-intolerant (Viereck 1970, Chapin et al. 1994 as cited in Kittel et al. 1999), and many mature 
stands are restricted to streambank edges, possibly because these are the only sites where light can penetrate the neighboring 
overslory canopy. Ahuis incana has been observed on high-gradient streams and is thought to require well-aerated water 
(Hansen etal. 198Sb, Padgett et al. 1989). 

Undisturbed A//7//J incanct stands may become dominated by Salix species or conifer stands (Hansen et al. 1989). In 
Alaska, thick stands of alders inhibit succession by competing with spruce for nutrients and light (Chapin et al. 1994 as cited 
in Kittel et al. 1 999). In Utah, Acer negitndo often becomes the dominant canopy species on more xeric sites (Padgett et al. 
1989). 

AInus incaiui fixes atmospheric nitrogen through a symbiotic relationship with the bacteria Frankia and increases 
the ecosystem nitrogen supply with the deposition of nitrogen-rich leaf litter (Binkley 1986 as cited in Kittel et al. 1999). The 
annual input of nitrogen to soils from alder species ranges from 16 to 150 kg/ha annually compared to 1 to 10 kg/ha/yr 
deposited by atmospheric precipitation alone (Binkley 1 986 as cited in Kittel el al. 1999). Nitrogen-rich detritus is an 
important source of nutrients for the aquatic ecosystem as well. 
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Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.950 

References: Cooper and Cottrell 1990, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Evans 1989a, Evenden 1990, Hansen 1942, Hansen et 
al. 1988b, Hansen el al. 1989, Hansen et al. 1990, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hickman 1993, Johnson 1968, 
Johnston 1987, Kauffman 1982, Kauffman et al. 1985, Keltler and McMiillen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kiltel et al. 
1994, Kittelet al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Kittel et al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 1993, Manning 1988, Manning and 
Padgett 1989, Miller 1976, Padgett 1982, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 1989, Richard et al. 1996, Sawyer and Keeler- 
Wolf 1995, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al. 1985a 

ALNUSINCANA/MESIC GRAMINOIDS SHRUBLANDSpeckled Aider / Mesic Graminoids Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This shrubland association is a widespread community of limited extent in the western slates of Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada. Stands occur in narrow to moderately wide floodplains on stream benches, in association with 
abandoned meanders, on islands and pointbais, and on hillside seeps. These shrublands aie characterized by stands of 
medium-tall and tall, deciduous shnibs and a thick herbaceous undergrowth of wetland -indicator grasses, and little to no 
overslory tree canopy. Total shrub cover is usually over 50% and is dominated by Ahitts incami, the diagnostic shrub. Other 
shrubs includes Salix spp., Betitfa occidentalis, and Cormts sericea. The underslory of undisturbed stands has a dense 
herbaceous cover including Glyceria spp., Calamagroslis caruidensis, Elymiis gkmcus, Carex spp., and Equtsettim spp. 
Heavily disturbed stands have abundant non-native grasses. In Nevada, Utah, southeastern Idaho, and Wyoming, this type is 
considered a grazing- induced community derived ^vomAlmts incana / Mesic Forbs Shrubland (CEGLOOl 147). However, 
several stands in Colorado are undisturbed and the undergrowth is dominated by native graminoid cover- 
Environment: Stands occur in narrow to moderately wide floodplains on stream benches, in association with abandoned 
meanders, on islands and pointbars, and on hillside seeps. AIniis incaua tends to dominate narrow slreambanks where stream 
gradients are relatively steep, or on more cobbly substrates than their willow neighbors in broad floodplain settings. Stream 
channels can be steep and straight to highly sinuous (Rosgen's Channel Type: A3, A4, F3) or moderately steep and sinuous 
(Rosgen's Channel Type: B2, B3, B4, 86) (Rosgen 1 996). Where this association occurs on point bais, stream channels are 
low gradient (<1% gradient) and highly sinuous (Rosgen's Channel Type: C5) (Rosgen 1996). Soils are mostly coaise 
alluvium, but chmacterislically have silt loams or sandy clay loams at the surface with a high percentage of organic matter. 
Soils are shallow to moderately deep, 15-30 inches (35-62 cm), and become increasingly skeletal with depth. Most profiles 
have 10-50% mottles at 7-10 inches (18-25 cm) depth. One profile had gleyed, mineral soils indicating saturated conditions. 
Vegetation: These shrublands are characterized by stands of medium-tall and tall, deciduous shrubs and a thick herbaceous 
undergrowth of wetland-indicator grasses, and little to no overstory tree canopy. Total shrub cover is usually over 50% and is 
dominated by Ahuts ifjcami, the diagnostic shrub. Almts mcaua ssp. leuuifoha dominates the upper canopy with 10-90% 
cover. Other shrubs occasionally present include Saiix exigiia, Salix mouticola. Rubus dehciosus, Salix bebbiaua, Salix 
dnmimondiana. Rosa woodsii, and Coruus sericea. Occasionally, trees may be scattered (hroughout the shrubland, oi' occur 
along one edge. Tree species include Popuhis deiioides ssp. uwnthfera and Salix fragHis. 

The undergrowth is a thick carpet of grasses. Native graminoids include Cakmuigrostis canadensis, Carex 
utricnlata. Glyceria striata. Carex aqnatilis. Carex peUiia (= Carex lanuginosa), and Festnca rubra. Heavily distuibed 
stands are dominated by introduced, non-native grasses including Poa pratensis, Agroslis stolonifera. and Bromus inermis. 
Forb cover is usually low relative to the amount of graminoid cover, but can include a high variety of species, including 
Mertensia ciliata. Mentha arvensis. Cardamine cordifblia. and Caitha leptosepala. 

Dynamics: Almts incana ssp. temtifolia is along-lived, early-seral species. It is one of the first species to establish on fluvial 
or glacial deposits as well as the spoils of placer mining (Viereck 1970, Van Cleve el al. 1971, Chapin et al. 1994, Hansen et 
al. 1989). After establishment, young stands of AIntts incana are continually flooded. As stands mature, the stems can slow 
flood waters and trap sediment. Fine-textured sediments accumulate on lop of the coarser alluvial material and the land 
surface eventually rises above annual flood levels. Flooding is then less frequent and soils begin to develop (Padgett et al. 
1989). 

Almts incaiia is shade -intolerant (Viereck 1970, Chapin et al. 1994), and many mature stands in Colorado are 
restricted to streambank edges, possibly because these are the only sites where light can penetrate the neighboring overstory 
canopy. Almts incctrut has been observed on high-gradient streams and is thought to require well-aerated water (Hansen el al. 
1988b, Padgett etal. 1989). 

Undisturbed Almts incana stands may become dominated by Salix (willow) species or conifer stands (Hansen el al. 
1989). In Alaska, thick stands of aiders inhibit succession by competing with spruce for nutrients and light (Chapin el al. 
1 994). In Utah, Acer negiindo (box-elder) often becomes the dominant canopy species on more xeric sites (Padgett et al. 
1 989). 

Almts incana fixes atmospheric nitrogen through a symbiotic relationship with the bacteria Frankenia and increases 
the ecosystem nitrogen supply with the deposition of nitrogen-rich leaf litter (Binkley 1 986). The annual input of nitrogen to 
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soils from alder species ranges from 10 lo 150 times the amount deposited by atmospheric precipitation alone (Binkley !986, 
Bowman and Steltzer in press). Nitrogen rich detritus is an important source of nutrients for the aquatic ecosystem as well. 

In Nevada, Utah, southeastern Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, the Almts iucaua I mesic graminoid type is 
considered a grazing- induced community, derived from Xh^Aimts incana / mesic forb plant association (Padgett et al. 1989, 
Manning and Padgett 1995, Jones [992c)- In Colorado, most stands of this plant association appear to be disturbed by 
improper grazing and have an abundance of non-native graminoid species. A few stands, however, appear undisturbed and 
have an undergrowth dominated by native grasses. 

GRank & Reasons: G3 (00-10-16). This association has a wide range, but stands of this shrubland association are restricted 
to small patches less than 10 acres in size. High-quality examples of this association without non-native species are very rare. 
Threats are numerous as most stands are within watersheds with a continuing history of livestock grazing, logging, 
recreational activities, hydrologic modifications, and road building. Stands are used as loafing grounds by livestock because 
of the presence of shade, and cover of shrubs may be reduced due to trampling. Heavy grazing will reduce the cover of 
herbaceous species and compact soils, which may increase soil erosion. Other activities in the watershed such as road and 
railroad construction and maintenance, logging, and heavy recreational use may contribute weeds and sediments that alter 
species composition in stands. Stands are also threatened by impacts to hydrology from streamflow modification. 
Coniments: Classification is based on data collected from throughout the range of the association. Some classifications have 
considered this agrazing-induced sere of the Almis tncaua I Mesic Forbs Shrubland (CEGLOOI 147) (Padgett et al. 1989, 
Manning and Padgett 1995). High-quality stands with a native understory aie uncommon, but aie reported in Colorado and 
Idaho, and are suspected in Wyoming, In Oregon, fwe Almts incana plant associations {Almts incaiui /Ghcerta elata. Almis 
iucana / Cakmuigfostis caiiadeusts. Almts incana / Scu pus miciocai pus, Almts incana / Carex ampiijblia. ^ndAInus incana/ 
Carex peUiia) were described and one or more may belong in this association. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This plant association is a minor riparian type in Idaho, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; C0:S3, ID:S?, NV:S?, UT:S2S3, WY:S?Q 

Element Sources 
Authors; M. Jankovsky-Jones, mod. G, Kitlel, WCS Confidence; 2 Identifier; CEGL001[48 

References; Binkley 1986, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Bowman and Steltzer n.d., Chapin et al. 1994, Driscoll et al. 
1984, Hansen etal. 1988b, Hansen et al. l989,Jones [992b, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kittel et al. 1996, Kittel et al. 
1999a, Manning and Padgett 1995, Padgett et al. 1989, Richaid et al. 1996, Rosgen 1996, Van Cleve et al. 1971, Viereck 
1970 

SALIX (EXIGUA, INTERIOR) TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCE (Coyote 

Willow, Sandbar Willow) Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Plant associations within this temporarily flooded shrubland alliance are located on floodplains and gravel bars 
between 780-1760 ni in the western U.S., and at lower elevations (to below 100 m) in the midwestern and southeastern U.S. 
Stands may be dominated either by Sahx exigtta (in the West) or Saiix interior (in the Midwest and East). Both species or 
intermediates may occur in stands in the region where the range of the two species overlap. These shrublands are found on 
open sandbars without canopy shading on Imger, well-developed drainages and along larger sandy rivers, or on coarser- 
textured substrates. They aie associated with annual flooding and inundation and will grow well into the channel, where it is 
flooded, even in drier years. Even though flooding is frequent, surface water is not present for much of the growing season, 
and the water table is well below the surface. Some stands form large, wide stands on mid-channel islands on larger rivers, or 
narrow stringer bands on small, rocky tributaries. Stream reaches range widely from moderately sinuous and moderate- 
gradient reaches to broad, meandering rivers with wide floodplains or broad, braided channels. Many stands also occur within 
highly entrenched or eroding gullies. Soils of this alliance are typically coarse alluvial deposits of sand, silt and cobbles that 
are highly stratified with depth from flooding scour and deposition. The stratified profiles consist of alternating layers of clay 
loam and organic material with coarser sand or thin layers of sandy loam over very coarse alluvium. Occasionally, stands 
may occur on deep pockets of sand. The pH of the substrate ranges from 6.0-6. S. The canopy is dominated by a tall, 2- lo 5- 
m, broad-leaved deciduous shrub that is typically many-branched with continuous cover of 60-100%. The herbaceous stratum 
has sparse to moderate cover including a variety of pioneering species. Plant associations within this alliance aie 
characterized as temporarily flooded, cold -deciduous shrubland dominated by Saiix exigita or Saiix interior. The tall-shrub 
layer has 15-90% cover, ranging in height between 2-5 m. Other willows can occur in the canopy including Saiix 
eriocephala, Saiix littea, Saiix Ugultfoiui, and/or Saiix monttcoki. Occasionally taller Saiix amygdaioides or Fopuhts dehoides 
occur within the tree subcanopy. The herbaceous layer varies greatly over the broad range of the alliance. It typically has al 
least 20-35% cover of various graminoid species including Carex nebrascensis, Carex peilita (= Carex famtginosa). Spartina 
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pectinata, Phalaiis antn^inacea. Equisettmi arvense. Panictim btilbosiim, and Mi/hlenbergia rigens. The forb cover is usually 
spaise. The underslory can be dominated by bmren ground or gravel bar. This alliance represents an early serai, primary 
successionai stage on newly deposited sediments that may persist under a regime of repealed fluvial disturbance. Salix exigiia 
and Safix iwr^TO/" are highly adapted to most forms of disturbance. Both species are prolific sprouters and will reestablish 
themselves on sites dominated by other disturb a nee -associated species, e.g., Ghcynhim lepkhta and Pascopynim smiihii (= 
Agropyrou sriiithii). Associations in this shrubland alliance are common and widespread. 

Shrublands dominated solely by Salix exigi/a (sensii stricto) extend from the Pacific Northwest and California east 
into the Rocky Mountains and onto the Great Plains. Stands of possibly mixed or ambiguous composition may occur from the 
northern Great Plains south to the Colorado plains, possibly extending into northeastern New Mexico and the western 
portions of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Examples dominated by Salfx mterior occur in the Midwest in 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and the eastern portions of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. They also 
extend into Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, and eastern Oklahoma, and possibly in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
as well as in Manitoba and other provinces of Canada. In western Oklahoma and throughout the Ozarks the associations are 
local along major streams. In the West, adjacent upland plains communities include agricultural fields and rolling hills of 
Artemisia fiiifolia, xeric tallgrass prairies, and Boitleloita gracilis shortgrass prairies. In the sleep canyons of the foothills, 
upslope vegetation includes Pseudotsuga meuziesii and Finus pondeiosa forests, Piruts eduUs and Jiinipents spp. woodlands, 
oak, sagebrush, and greasewood scrub. In the lower montane, upslope vegetation includes Ptmts coutorta and Popuhis 
tremn hides forests. 

Environment: Plant associations within this alliance are located on floodplains and gravel bars at an elevational range 
between 7S0 and 1760 m in the West, and at lower elevations (to below 100 m) in the midwestern and southeastern United 
States. These shrublands are found on open sandbars without canopy shading on larger, well -developed drainages and along 
larger sandy rivers, or on coarser-textured substrates. They are associated with annual flooding and inundation and will grow 
well into the channel, where it is flooded, even in drier years. Even though flooding is frequent, surface water is not present 
for much of the growing season and the water table is well below the surface. Some stands form large, wide stands on mid- 
channel islands on larger rivers, or nairow stringer bands on small, rocky tributaries. Stream reaches range widely from 
moderately sinuous and moderate-gradient reaches to broad, meandering rivers with wide floodplains or broad, braided 
channels. Many stands also occur within highly entrenched or eroding gullies. 

Soils of this alliance are typically coarse alluvial deposits of sand, silt and cobbles that are highly stratified with 
depth from flooding scour and deposition. The stratified profiles consist of alternating layers of clay loam and organic 
material with coarser sand or thin layers of sandy loam over very coarse alluvium. Occasionally, stands may occur on deep 
pockets of sand. ThepH of the substrate ranges from 6.0-6.8 (Johnson 1987). 

In the West, adjacent upland plains communities include agricultural fields and rolling hills of Arteiiiisiajilifblia, 
xeric tall-grass prairies and Bouteioiui gracilis shortgrass prairies. In the steep canyons of the foothills, upslope vegetation 
includes Fseitdolsuga meuziesii and Pimts ponderosa forests, Pimts editiis and Jimipents spp. woodlands, oak, sagebrush, 
and greasewood scrub. In the lower montane, upslope vegetation includes Pimts contorta and Popithts tremnloides forests. 
Vegetation: Plant associations within this alliance are characterized as temporarily flooded cold -deciduous shrubland 
dominated by Salix exigtta or Saiix interior. The tall-shrub layer has 1 5-90% cover, ranging in height between 2-5 m. Other 
willows can occur in the canopy including Sahx eriocephaia, Salix Intea, Salix ligiilifolia and Salix mouticola. Occasionally 
the taller Salix ainygdaloides or Populus delioides occur within the tiee subcanopy. The herbaceous layer varies greatly over 
the broad range of the alliance. It has at least 20-35% cover of various graminoid species including Carex uebrasceusis. 
Carex peUiia (= Carex iamtgiiVDsa}, Sparlimi pediuata, Phalaris anmdiiuicea. Equisetum atveiise. Panicum bulbosum, and 
Mifhlenbergia rigens. The forb cover is usually sparse. The understor>' can be dominated by banen ground or gravel bar. In 
Oklahoma, some associates can include Cephaianthus occidenlalis. Eitpatorinm serotimtm, Pauicitm virgatitm, 
Partheru}cissus gitinqttefdlia, Pluchea odoraia. Tamarix chineiisis, and Vitis acerifblia (Hoagland 2000). 
Dynamics: This alliance represents an early serai primary successionai stage on newly deposited sediments that may persisi 
under a regime of lepeated fluvial disturbance. Salix exigita and Salix interior are highly adapted to most forms of 
disturbance. Both species are prolific sprouters and will reestablish themselves on sites dominated by other disturbance 
associated species, e.g., Giycyrrhiza lepidota and Fascopyrum smithii. 

Comments: In the West, Saiix exigita alliances differ due to the structure of the vegetation and hydrologic regimes. The 
woodland alliances contain open stands of trees with crowns not touching (generally forming 25-60% cover). The hydrologic 
regimes differ due to the length of time that the surface water is present and depth to the water table. The surface water in the 
seasonally flooded alliance is present for extended periods during the growing season, and the water table is typically near the 
surface. It occurs in interdune depressions. On the other hand, the surface water in the temporarily flooded alliance is only 
present for brief periods during the growing season, and the water table is well below the surface. Its habitat is strictly 
riverine. In contrast, Salix interior doss not develop stands which would be considered to have a woodland physiognomy, and 
all examples are considered to be temporarily flooded {e.g., riverine). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors: GREAT PLAINS PROGRAM 1-95, JT, West Identifier; A. 947 
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References: Brown 1982, Brown et al. 1979, Christy 1973, Cooper and Cottrell 1990, Dick-Peddie el al. 1984, Dorn 1997, 
Evenden 1990, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Foli el al. 1994, Hansen et al. 1989, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, 
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SALIXEXJGUA TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLANDCoyole Willow Temporarily Flooded Shrubland 

Sandbar Willow Shrubland 

Ecological Group (SCS;MCS): Northern and Central Great Plains Wooded Riparian Vegetation (560-05; L6.5,l) 

Element Concept 
Summary: This willow shrubland community is found throughout the northwestern United States and Great Plains. This 
type is an early successional stage that occurs along rivers and streams at lower elevations, on recently flooded riparian areas, 
and in moist swales and ditches that are frequently disturbed. Stands occur most commonly on alluvial sand, but sill, clay, or 
gravel may also be present. SaUx exigita is the dominant canopy species (Safix interior or intermediates of the two willow 
species may be present in the eastern part of the range). It can form dense stands up to 4 m tall, but there are often patches 
where the shrub layer is absent. Seedlings and small saplings of Popiihts delioides and Sahx amygdaloides may be [iresent. 
The herbaceous cover is spmse to moderate, but rarely exceeds 30%. Species present include Cenchn/s hngispiniis. 
Polygonum lapathifoUimi. Schoenoplecti/s amertcanus (= Scirpits anwricamis), Triglochin mariti/tia, and Xanlhiiim 
strumartitm. The composition of this community, especially the herbaceous layer, varies from year to year with succession or 
renewed disturbance. 

Environment: This community is found on recently deposited or disturbed alluvial material. The parent material is alluvial 
sand, although silt, clay, or gravel may be present. Soil development is poor to absent. 

Vegetation: This community is dominated by shrubs, generally between 2 and 4 m tall. The most common of these is SaUx 
exigita {Saiix interior or intermediates of the two willow species may be present in the eastern pail of the range). Sohx 
irrorata and saplings of Popuhts dehoides or Salix amygdaloides are also frequently found in the shrub layer in lower 
elevation stands. This stratum can have moderate to high stem density in the community as a whole. The species in the shrub 
layer do not form a closed canopy, allowing significant light to reach the ground layer. There are often patches where the 
shrub layer is absent. The herbaceous cover is spaise to moderate, but rarely exceeds 30%. Older stands and places with less 
competition from the shrubs have greater herbaceous cover. The composition of the herbaceous layer can vaiy greatly. 
Species that are often found in this community are Cenchrus longispimts, Polygonum lapathifbliiiru. Schoenoplectus 
americanus (= Scirpus amertcanus), Triglochin maritiuui, Xanihium strumarium, Juncus balliciis, Eleocharis paliistris. 
Efymus repens (= Elytrigia repens), Poa pratensis. Phleitm pratense, Agrostis scabra. Bromiis ineruiis, Heracfeum 
maximum, Achillea millefolium, So/idago sp., Equisetitm arvense. and Linaria vulgaris. 

Dynamics: This type originates after flash floods that create new deposits or scour existing alluvial material. This 
community is a primary or early secondaiy community and requires floods to create new areas on which it can develop. Once 
established, without further flooding disturbance and sediment deposition, this community may not exist fw more than 10-20 
years before it is replaced by a later serai stage. 
Similar Associations: 

• Salix exigua/Mesic Graminoids Shrubland (CEGLOOl 203)— This type may be essentially the same, or this type is a later 
successional stage. 

• Salix interior - Salix eriocephala Sandbar Shrubland (CEGL005078)— of the Great Lakes states/provinces. 

• Salix interior Temporarily Flooded Shrubland (CEGL008562)— is a related type ft-om the cenlral states dominated by a 
different nominal Salix species. 

GRank & Reasons: G5 (99-05-06). This type is widespread and common throughout its range. 

Comments: This type may be an early successional shrubland that develops into Salix exigita I Mesic Graminoids Shrubland 
(CEGLOOl 203), or the two types may be essentially synonymous. This plant association occupies a wide geographic range. 
The range of this type was reviewed and it was split into eastern, Salix mf^noy Temporaiily Flooded Shnibland 
(CEGL008562), and western components. The western stands may all be composed of Salix exigua (sensu strido) and Great 
Plains stands may contain either Saiix exigua. Salix interior, or intermediates of the two willow species, the Salix interior 
being an entirely Great Plains and eastwardly distributed species (Kartesz 1999). 

Element Desthibution 
Range: This willow shrubland community is found along rivers and streams al lower elevations tluoughout the northwestern 
United States and Great Plains, ranging sporadically from Oklahoma northwest to the Dakotas and Manitoba, and west to 
Washington. Pail of this type's former range in the Great Plains and eastward is actually occupied, at least in part, by Salix 
interior [see Salix /Kf^/vor Tempormily Flooded Shrubland (CEGL008562)]. 
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Nations; CA US 

States/Provinces; CO:S?, TD:S3?, MB:S?, MT:S5, ND:S?, NE:S4S5. OK:S?, OR:S 1 . SD:S2, WA:S?, WY:S3Q 

Element Sources 
Authors; J.F. Drake, WCS Confidence; I Identifier; CEGLOOI 197 

References; Bellah and Hulbert 1974, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Evenden 1990, Foli el at. 1994, 
Hansen etal. 1989, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hoagland 1998c, Hoagland 2000, Kartesz 1999, Kittel and 
Lederer 1993, Kovalchik 19S7, Phillips 1977, Steinauer 1989, Sleinauer and Rolfsnieier 2000, Wilson 1970 

SALIX BEBBIANA TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEBebb's Willow 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary; This alliance occurs along rivers and streams in the western Great Plains and Rocky Mountains. This alliance is 
a briefly flooded, scrub-shrub wetland on slightly to moderately alkaline soils, usually near low-gradient streams. The water 
table is well below the soil surface for over half the growing season. Howevei', Iheie are peiiods of seveial days to a few 
weeks when water is at the surface. These communities are typically dominated by a dense growth of shrubs 0.5-3 m tall. 
Multiple -stemmed trees and/or shrubs 0.5-5 m tall have 30-100% cover; single-stemmed trees have less than 30% cover. The 
most abundant species in the shrub layer are Salix bebbiaiui Salix scoitietiaua, and Salix lucida ssp. caudata (= Salix 
fendleriana}. Othei' species found in this sliatum include Betula occidefilalis. Cornus sericea, Salix exigua. SalixfhtviatHis. 
and Pntmts virgmiaiui. The herbaceous layer often contains Scirpits spp., Caiex spp., Tnglochiu pah/stris, Calwiiagioslis 
canadensis, and Eqitisetum spp, along the wetter margins of the alliance. In the drier areas GeutianeUa amarella ssp. acuta 
(= Gentiami strictiflora), Prunella vulgaris, Pyrola asarifoUa, Rammcufits macounii, Sanicula marilandica, Viola 
canadensis. Vicia americaua, and Zizia aplera (= Zizia cordata) are frequently piesent. 

Environment; Communities within this Sahx bebbiaiui alliance occur on temporarily flooded, low-gradient streams or along 
narrow alluvial terraces of canyons. Communities can also occur on broad, seep-fed meadows. Stream channels range from 
steep and narrow to wider, less steep, and moderately sinuous. Elevations range from 9S5 m in Montana to 3290 m in 
Colorado. The soils are highly stratified layers of sandy loams, clay loams, and silty clay typically with mottling near the 
surface. The soils can be deep, dark-colored silty clay loams with high organic content and mottling or shallow, becoming 
skeletal at about 25 cm depth. In the spring and early summer, soils are saturated for several days to weeks and then slowly 
dry out over the rest of the growing season, Pinits ponderosa - Quercus ga}}\behi forests and Popiilus I roiniloides woodlands 
occur on adjacent hillsides. 

Vegetation; Vegetation in this alliance occurs in the western Great Plains and Rocky Mountains along rivers and streams. 
The vegetation is typically dominated by dense shrubs up to 6 m tall. Salix bebbiaiia forms a dense overstory with a tree-like 
growth form. Salix boolhii. Salix sconleriana, Alm/s incana, oi' Salix itttea are occasionally present in minor to moderate 
amounts. The most abundant species in the shrub layer in the Great Plains stands me Betiila occidenlalis. Cornus sertcea, 
Safix exigtia. Salix flitviatif is, and Prunus virginiaiia. The low-shrub layer in slands in the western United States include 
Ribes inerme. Cormts sericea, Rosa woodsii, and Symphoricarpos oreophihis. For the most pml the herbaceous layei' is 
dominated by hay grasses, graminoids and low-growing forbs (Padgett et al. 1 989, Hansen 1 995). The herbaceous layer in 
stands from the midwestern United Slates often contains Sctrpus and/or Schoenoplecuts spp., Carex spp., Triglochin 
pahtsiris. Cakmuigrostts canadensis, and Equisetitm spp. along the wetter margins of the stand. In the drier areas Gentianella 
amarella ssp. acuta (= Centiana strictifJora). Prunella vulgaris, Pyrola asarifoUa. Ranunculus macounii. Sanicula 
marilandica. Viola canadensis. Vicia americana, and Zizia aptera (= Zizia cordata} are frequently piesent. 
Dynamics; The Montana stands within this Salix bebbiana alliance represent a browsing/grazing disclimax of the Salix 
geyeriana-, Salix lutea-, or Salix drummondiana-dom'mnX^d habitat types (Hansen et al. 1995). Salix bebbiana seems lobe a 
highly palatable willow. However, this high level of palalability does not lend to negatively affect the status of Salix 
bebbiana on a site. In fact, Salix bebbiana seems to have evolved a physiological tolerance to browsing and remains on a site 
under all but the most severe conditions, such as sustained long-term browsing. This tolerance to repeated browsing allows 
Salix bebbiana to increase. Willows less tolerant of browsing include Salix geyeriaiui Salix boothii. Salix lulea, and Salix 
drummondiana (Hansen et al. 1 995). Salix bebbiarut sprouts rapidly following fire. Prescribed burning is a commonly used 
wildlife management tool to rejuvenate decadent communities dominated by Salix bebbiana (Hansen et al. 1995). The New 
Mexico stands (Dick-Peddie 1993) have been invaded by non-native species, e.g., Tamarix spp. and Elaeagnus angustifblia. 
Hay grasses were reported in the majority of plots from several studies. 

Comments; This alliance has not been extensively described. Distinguishing characteristics beyond the dominance by Salix 
bebbiana and its relationship to other wetland shrub alliances are not well known. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, We si Identifier; A.97 1 
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References: Baker 1982b. Boggs et al. 1990, Dick-Peddie 1993, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen 
etal. 1991, Hansen etal- 1995, Hayward 1928, Kittel et al. 1999a, Padgett et al. 1988b, PadgeJt el al. 1989, Szaro 1989, TNC 
1991b,Thilenius 1971 

SALIX BEBBIANA SHRUBLANDBebb's Willow Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This willow shrubland is found in the montane regions and western plains of the United States. This community 
is a briefly flooded scrub-shrub wetland on slightly to moderately alkaline soils, usually neai' low-gradient streams. This 
shrubland is typically dominated by a dense growth of shrubs 0.5-3 m tall. The most abundant species in the shrub layer are 
Salix bebbiaua, Salix scoitleriaiKi. and Salix htctda ssp. caudaia (= Salix fendleriaiui). Othei' species found in this stiata 
include Betiila occidentalism Cormts seticea ssp. sericea, Salix exigna. Salix mefanopsis (= Salix fli/viatdis). and Pntmts 
vifginiana. Muhiple-stemmed trees and/or shrubs 1.5-5 m tall have 30-100% cover; single -stemmed trees have less than 30% 
cover. The herbaceous layer often contains Schoenopleclits spp. (= Scirpus spp.), C^//'^xspp., Triglochin pahtstris, 
Cakmmgrostis canadensis, and Eqitisetit}}} spp. along the wetter maigins of the community. In the drier areas Geniianella 
amarella ssp. acuta (= Gentiaiui striclifloraj. Primella vi/Igaris, Pyrofa asarifblia, Zizia aptera (= Zizia cordata). Sanicttla 
martiandica, Viola canadensis. Vtcia americami. and Rammcuhts nuicounti are fiequently present. 

Environment: Stands occur on slightly to moderately alkaline soils, usually near low-gradient streams. The water table is 
well below the soil surface for over half the growing season. However, there are brief periods of several days to a few weeks 
when water is at the suiface. 

Vegetation: This shrubland is typically dominated by a dense growth of shrubs 0.5-3 m tall. The most abundant species in 
the shrub layer aie Salix bebbiana. Salix scoitleriana. and Safix Iitcida ssp. caitdala (= Salix fendleriana). Other species 
found in this strata include Betttia occidentalism Camus sericea ssp. sericea. Salix exigita, Salix fliiviatilis. and Fntmis 
vifginiana. Multiple-stemmed trees and/or shrubs 1,5-5 ni tall have 30-100% cover; single -stemmed trees have less than 30% 
covei'. The herbaceous layer often contains Schoenoplectus spp. (= Scirpits spp.), C^rcxspp., Triglochin pahtstris, 
Cakutuigrostis canadensis, and Eqidseturii spp. along the wetlei' maigins of the community. In the drier areas GentianeUa 
amarella ssp. acuta (= Gentiatui striclifJora}. Prunella vulgaris, Pyrofa asarifblia. Zizia aptera (= Zizia cordata), Sanicitia 
marilandica. Viola canadensis. Vicia americana, and Rammcuhts niacounii are fiequently present. 
Dynamics: Brief floods can occur in spring or after heavy rains. 
G Rank & Reasons: G3? (96-02-01 ). Most sites have been impacted by grazing. 

Comments: The distribution and classification of this community need further investigation. Changes in historic natural 
processes, including flooding, and more recent human impacts, such as grazing, have altered this community. 

Element Distribution 
Range: This beaked willow shrubland is found in the montane regions and western plains of the United States, ranging from 
South Dakota and Montana south to New Mexico. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; C0:S2, MT:S3?, NM:S?, SD:S2, WY:S2S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; J.Drake, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier; CEGLOOl 173 

References: Baker 1982b, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Cowardin el al. 1979, Dick-Peddie 1993, Driscoll et al. 19S4, 
Hansen etal. 1991, Hayward 1928, Kittel et al. 1999a, Szaro 1989, Thilenius 1971 

SALIX BOOTHII TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEBooth's Willow 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This widespread riparian shrubland alliance is found throughout the interior western U.S. between 1320-2800 m 
in elevation- Stands occur in valley bottoms, swales, streambanks, and occasionally terraces of stream channels in areas that 
have surface water present for only brief periods of time during the growing season, and are usually found within 1 m of the 
water table. Stands are also located adjacent to seeps on gently sloping loeslopes. The ground surface is often uneven and 
hummocky due to past flooding and beaver activity. The soils are variable and include highly stratified alluvium or fine- 
textured, highly organic soils. Shrublands within this alliance aie dominated by Salix baothii with a canopy ranging from 20- 
80% cover. Sahx geyeriana. Salix lenimonii, or Salix dnmimondiana may codominate. Other shrubs present include 
Dasiphorafntticosa ssp, floribiinda (= Fentaphyf hides floribitnda) and Belitfa nana (= Betula gfandulosa). A mixture of 
forbs and graminoids growing on raised hummocks characterizes the moderately dense herbaceous layer. Common forb and 
graminoid species include Swertia perennis. Fedicularis groenlandica. Polygonum bistorioides. Heracletmi maxima}}] (= 
Heradeum lanatum), Achillea mHIefoIiitm, Carex aqitatilis, Carex ulricitlata, and Calamag testis canadensis. Diagnostic of 
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this riparian alliance is a Salix boothii-dominQted or -codominaled tall shnibland that is flooded for brief periods during the 
growing season and has a shallow water table- 
Environment: Vegetation types in the Salix boothii Temporarily Flooded Shnibland Alliance (A-972) occur in valley 
bottoms on swales, banks, and occasionally terraces of stream channels, areas which have surface water preseni for only brief 
periods of time during the growing season. Stands are usually found within 1.0 m of the water table, but are occasionally 
located above the channel on low terraces of straight sections of rivers. Vegetation in the alliance is also located adjacent to 
seeps on gently sloping loeslopes. Elevation ranges from 1320-2800 m. The ground surface is often uneven and hummocky 
due to past flooding and beaver activity. 

Soils are typically highly stratified with alternating layers of sandy loam and clay loam and are mottled within the 
top 10 cm. Other soils are finely textured, dark-colored, highly organic soils with silly clay loam. Lower profiles typically 
contain a gravel or cobble layer which may indicate that the soil section is a silled-in beaver pond (Kittel et al. 1999). 

Mixed co\\\f^v-Poptthts tremttloides and Popuhis tremulo'tdes forests often occur on adjacent hillslopes al higher 
elevations, and Artemisia Iridenlata scnib occurs on adjacent hillsides at lower elevations. 

Vegetation: The tall-shrub layer is dominated by large stands of Salix boothii with a canopy ranging from 20-80% cover. 
Several stands are codominaled (35-50% cover) by Saiix geyeriana, Salix iemmonii. or Salix dnuwnondiana. Other shrubs 
present include Dasiphora fntiicosa ssp. floriburuki (= PefJlaphyHoides fJoribnm/a) and Beiitia nana (= Betitia glandiilosa). 
The herbaceous layer is characterized by a moderate forb layer growing on raised hummocks. No one forb species is 
dominant, but rather several species have a combined cover of 40-60%. Forb species include Swertia pe/ennis. Pedicuiaris 
groenkiiuiica, Poiygomtm bistortoides. Heracleion uiaximum (= He/acleitm lanatitm). and Achillea miiiefoUum. Graminoid 
cover is moderate (<40%) and commonly includes Carex aquaiiUs. Carex uincttiaku and Cakmuigtostis canadensis. 
Dynamics: Stands within this alliance me dominated by Salix boothii which is often highly productive. Understory 
production varies, depending on the density of overstory shrubs. Thick shrub stands make access by livestock difficult, 
therefore stands within this alliance are somewhat resistant to grazing effects (Youngblood et al. 1 985b). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors: D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.972 

References: Dorn 1997, Girard et al. 1997, Johnston 19S7, Kagan 1997, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 
1993, Kittel eta!. 1994, Kittel et al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1 999a, Kovalchik 1987, Manning and Padgett 1991, Mutz and Graham 
1982, Mutz and Queiroz 1 9S3, Norton et al. 1981, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 1989, Reid 1990, Sawyer and Keeler- 
Wolf 1995, Tuhy and Jensen I9S2, Weixelman et al. 1996, Youngblood et al. 1 9S5a, Youngblood el al. [985b 

SALIX BOOTHII /CAREX UTRICULATA SHRUBLANDBooth's Willow / Beaked Sedge Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: Tn Colorado, this riparian shrubland occurs in the wettest micro-habitats of the floodplain, including low 
floodplains adjacent to beaver ponds and low areas between beaver dams. The ground is very wet, and the water table is at or 
near the soil surface all season long. Stands have a short to tall (1-4 m), closed, broad-leaved, deciduous shrub canopy that is 
dominated by Salix boothii with an herbaceous layer of Carex ntriciitata. Information on stands that occur outside Colorado 
will be added later. 
GRank & Reasons: 04(96-02-01). 

Element Desthibution 
Range: 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; CA?, C0:S3, 1D:S4, OR:S3, UT:S3?, WY:S2S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; WCS Confidence:! Identifier; CEGLOO 1178 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, 
Kittel el al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Mutz and Graham 1982, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Norton el al. 1981, 
Padgett etal. 1988b, Padgett el al. 1989, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al, 1985a, Youngblood et al, 1985b 

SALIX BOOTHII /MESIC GRAM INOIDS SHRUBLANDBoolh's Willow / Mcsic Graminoids Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This riparian community is currently known from Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and may also occur in Wyoming and 
Montana. Stands occur on moist stream terraces with slopes of I -8% and elevation ranges of 2040-2260 m (6700-7400 feet) 
in Montana and as high as 2990 m (9800 feet) in Utah. Higher elevation occurrences may occur at lower latitudes. 
Community structure consists of a shrub layer dominated by Salix boothii. Salix dnimmondiana, and/or Salix monticoia. 
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While Safix geyeriana may codominate in some stands, Safix htcida ssp. fasiaudra (= Saiix lasiaudra), Safix exigua, or Safix 

brachycarpa may be present, but are never abundant. Total graminoid cover ranges from 10-55% and exceeds that of total 

forb cover. No single species is particularly dominant over the others, and no one species is present in every stand. The sparse 

to dense underslory of graminoids commonly includes Carex peflita (= Carex lanuginosa). Carex microptera, Jtinciis 

bahicus, Ciyceria striata, Agroslis stolonife/a, and Deschampsia caespitosa. Minor underslory components may include Poa 

piateiisis, Poa pahtstris, Calamagroslis canadensis, and Carex ittricniata. This association is distinguished from the Salix 

boothii I Mesic Forbs Shrubland (CEGLOOI 180) by having a higher cover of graminoid species. Stands with predominantly 

non-native graminoid species in the undergrowth aie considered grazing -induced. 

Similar Associations: 

• Salix boothii / Mesic Forbs Shrubland (CEGLOOI 1 80) 

GRank & Reasons: G3? (99-12-06). This association is known over a broad range including Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and 

possibly Wyoming and Montana. There are at least 21 known occurrences with at least 75 to 100 more expected. Invasion by 

non-native herbaceous species is cited as the greatest threat to this community. In mid-montane locations with low gradients, 

impacts from development in the riparian zone may alter this community. 

Comments: Hansen et al. (1988) lumped Salix boothii communities into the Safix geyeriana types due to similarities in 

environmental settings and management concerns. Both communities contain stands where Salix boothii is the dominant 

shrub. Differences in the understory composition are dependent on the specific substrate and moisture regime. 

Element D[STH IB UTioN 
Range: This riparian community is currently known from major runoff dominated rivers in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and may 
also occur in Wyoming and Montana. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: C0:S3, ID:S3?, MT?, UT:S3?, WY? 

Element Sources 
Autliors: J. Thompson and J. Stevens, WCS Confidence: I Identifier: CEGLOOI ISI 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen et al. 1995, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 
1989, Reid 1990 

SALIX GEYERIANA TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEGeyer's Willow 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within this riparian shrubland alliance occur from the foothills to high elevations in the mountains 
of the western United Stales. Elevation ranges from 1320-2900 m. Landforms include broad benches and alluvial terraces of 
streams, springs, and seeps. Stands often develop on abandoned and sediment-filled beaver ponds. Soils are composed of 
deep, fine-textured alluvium over subsurface soils of various textures and origin. Soils have a high water-holding capacity. A 
tall-shrub layer dominated by Salix geyeriarut characterizes these communities. Occasional codominanls include Sahx 
moniicoki, Salix boothii, Saiix lemmonii, or Saiix eriocephala. Some stands have shorter willows in the understory, including 
Salix woifii and Salix pkmifbha. Other shrub species include Lonicera utahensis, Dasiphora fri/licosa ssp. jloribuiuki (= 
Pentaphylhides fri/ticosa), and Ribes spp. Calamagroslis canadensis, Calamagroslis striata, Poa pahistris, Deschampsia 
caespitosa, Carex aqualiiis, and Carex ittriciilala are the dominant graminoid species with 1 0-60% cover. The forb layer is 
minor with 10-20% covei' and includes Cettm macrophyihtm. Pyroia asarifoha. Galium trifidnm, and Epiiobium cilialtmi. 
Popuius Ironiiioides. Piiuis conlorta, and Pinus ponderosa forests occur on sunounding hillslopes. 

Environment: Communities within this alliance occur from the foothills to high elevations in the mountains of the western 
United States. Elevation ranges from 1 320-2900 m. Landforms include broad benches and alluvial terraces of streams, 
springs, and seeps. Stands often develop on abandoned and sediment- filled beaver ponds. Soils are composed of deep, fine- 
textured alluvium over subsurface soils of various textures and origin. Surface textures are sandy to sandy clay loam with 
mottling near the surface. Soils have a high water-holding capacity. Popiihts tremitloides, Pinits contorla, and Pinus 
ponderosa forests occur on surrounding hillslopes. 

Vegetation: Communities within this alliance are classified as temporarily flooded cold -deciduous shrublands. These 
communities are characterized by a lall-shnib layer dominated by Saiix geyeriami. Occasional codominants include Sahx 
inonlicola, Sahx boothii, Salix lemmonii or Salix eriocephala. Some stands have shortei' willows in the understoiy, including 
Sahx woifii and Salix planifbha. Other shrub species include Lonicera utahensis, Dasiphora frulicosa ssp. jloribuiuia (= 
Pentaphylloides frulicosa), and Ribes spp. Calamagroslis canadensis, Calamagroslis stricta, Poa palustris, Deschampsia 
caespitosa, Carex aqualiiis, and Carex utricuiala are the dominant graminoid species with 1 0-60% cover. The forb layer is 
minor with 10-20% covei' and includes Geitm macrophyihtm, Pyroia asarifoha, Galium trifidnm, and Epilobium cihalum. 
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Dynamics: Characteristics of the herbaceous layer and soils suggest that many of the vegetation types within this alliance 
are stable (Youngblood et al. [985b)- However, livestock grazing pressure will cause a decrease in the native graminoids 
(Hansen el al. 1995). 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 97 5 

References: Baker 1986, Baker ]989b. Cooper and CotlrelJ 1990, HaJlocket al. I9S6, Hansen et a). 1995, Hess 1981, Jensen 
andTuhy 1981, Johnston [987,Jones 1992b, Kagan 1997, Kearney and Peebles 1969, Kettler and McMullen [996,Kittel 
and Lederer 1993, Kittel el al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1995, Kittel el al. [999a, Kovaichik 1987, MTNHP n.d., Mulz and Queiroz 
1983, Norton etal. 1981, ORNHP unpubl. data n.d., Padgett and Manning 1988, Padgett el al. 1988b, Padgett el al. 1989, 
Phillips 1977, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al. [985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

SALIXGEYERIANA/MESIC Graminoids SHRUBLANDGeyer's Willow /Mesic Graminoids Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This is an important association in Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Utah, Colorado, and northwestern Wyoming. Stands 
of this association me often found in wide mountain vaileys, cirques, and troughs, at elevations from about 1525 to 2745 m 
(5000-9000 feet) with narrow, meandering streams or braided rivers. The association mainly occurs on seasonally saturated 
or flooded sites such as streambanks, terraces, floodplains, abandoned meanders, spring-fed meadows, lake or reservoir 
shores, and occasionally alluvial gravel bars. Soils vary but are mostly silt to clay loams with organic/sedge peat horizons. An 
open canopy of tall, clumped Salix geyenaua^ with occasionally intermixed SaUx boothi't (with less than 20% cover), 
characterizes this association. Other shrubs, including Dasiphora fntiicasa ssp. jlonbuiuki, Ribes spp., Rosa woodsii, and low 
Safix spp., are scattered around the bases of taller Salix clumps. The herbaceous underslory is dominated by a diverse mix of 
mesic graminoid species that always has greater total cover than the total cover of mesic forbs. In good condition, mid- to 
lale-seral stands, the most common graminoids are Carex microplera, Carex pellita, Deschampsia caespitosa. and 
occasionally Carex nebrasceiisis^ but no single species consistently has high cover. Other graminoids, with moderate cover 
and constancy, include Calaniagrostts canadensis, Carex aquaiUis, Carex rostraia. Glyceria spp., and Juncus baltici/s. Poa 
pratensis is present in neaily all stands, but its cover vaiies depending on the amount of grazing disturbance and site 
desiccation. The most common forb species are sometimes indicative of grazing disturbance (e.g., Achillea millefblii/m. 
Gei/m rnacrophylliim. Iris }}iissottnensis, Maianthemum steilatitm, PotenlHIa gracilis, Thaiictntm spp.. Taraxacum officinale, 
and Trifohitm spp.). 

Dynamics: The high cover of grasses and sedges makes this association highly productive for livestock forage. In addition, 
this association has many corridors between willow clumps that allow for livestock access (Padgett et al. 1 989, Hansen et al. 
1995, Walford et al. 2001). These attributes make this type susceptible to overgrazing and conversion of the understory from 
native species to exotic grasses. While stands do exist in less disturbed, late-seral states with native understory species, it is 
more often expressed as disturbance -induced (e.g., by livestock grazing) stales (Padgett el al. 1989, Manning and Padgett 
1995, Weixelman et al. 1996, Walford et al. 2001). Similarly, understory shrub and forb composition may be the result of 
grazing disturbance (Weixelman et al. 1996, Hansen and Hall 2002). Thus, it is hypothesized that under persistent, heavy 
livestock grazing the association will move toward SaUx geyeriana / Poa pratensis, Salix geyeriana/ Poa palitstris. Salix 
geyeriana I mesic graminoid -forb, or Salix gey eriaiia I mesic forbs (Youngblood et al. 1985a, Evenden 1990, Padgett et al. 
1 989, Walford et al. 2001 ). Overgrazing may directly or indirectly eliminate Salix geyeriana by decreasing its vigor or 
altering hydrologic conditions (Hansen and Hall 2002). The resulting associations may be drier types such as Poa pratensis 
meadows, or other associations. Alternatively, Salix geyeriana / mesic graminoids possibly originated from Salix geyeriana / 
Cakmuigrostis canadensis, Safix geyeriana / Carex aqitatilis. Salix geyeriana /Carex rostraia. or Salix geyeriana/ 
Deschampsia caespitosa associations which have been disturbed by grazing, or alterations in hydrology, and subsequently 
invaded by various mesic graminoid species (Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Padgett et al. 1989, Hansen 
et al. 1 995, Manning and Padgett 1 995, Hansen and Hall 2002, Walford et al. 2001 , IDCDC 2002). 
GRank & Reasons: G3? (02-10-22). This association is widely distributed at mid to high elevations, ranging from the 
Great Basin to the Central Rockies, north to central and eastern Idaho and adjacent Wyoming. Extensive stands of the 
association are relatively frequently observed in a wide variety of fluvial settings, but they are especially common on 
seasonally wet sites in wide montane valley bottoms (e.g., glacial troughs and basins). This association is distinguished by 
having moderate cover and constancy of mixed mesic graminoid species, none of which are distinctly dominant. The high 
cover of mesic graminoids under an open Sahx geyeriana canopy makes this association susceptible to overgrazing by 
livestock and conversion of the underslory to dominance by exotic grasses (e.g., Poa pratensis). While stands of this type do 
exist in less disturbed, lale-seral stales with native underslory species, the association is more often expressed as disturbance- 
induced stands. If stands in poor to fair ecological condition with understories dominated by exotic grass species are not 
considered, the total known occurrences of this association is probably less than 100. Unfortunately, this is a broadly defined 
type that sometimes encompasses Salix geyeriana/ Poa pratensis and other disturbance-induced Salix geyeriana stands with 
no clearly dominant understory graminoid species. In addition, some stands dominated by Safix bootfiii are also included 
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within this association based on similarities in environmental setting and composition. This broad lumping is problematic for 
determining a clear definition of this association and assessing its true extent across its range. More in-depth analysis of 
existing stand data needs to occur in order to determine the actual number of occurrences. Until this occurs, G3? is an 
appropriate rank. 

Comments: This association has a high cover and constancy of Poa praieusis and may be anthropogenic. This is a 
widespread, well-sampled association. It has been sampled throughout eastern Idaho (5 plots by Youngblood et al. 1985a; 2 
plots by Padgett et al. 1989) and across central Idaho (at least 6 plots) (IDCDC 2002). The association has been sampled in 
northwestern Wyoming (6 plots by Walford el al. 2001), Utah (4 plots by Padgett et al. I9S9), northern and central Nevada (9 
plots by Manning and Padgett 1995). An unknown portion of 71 plots sampled in Montana (Hansen et al. 1995) and 58 plots 
sampled in southeastern Idaho (Hansen and Hall 2002) of a broader SaUx geyertarut community type likely include stands 
fitting this association. When ecological conditions are good, this type is clearly distinguished from other Saiix geyenaim- 
dominated stands by having moderate cover and constancy of mixed native mesic graminoid species including (but not 
limited to) Cafaimigrostis canadensis, Carex aqualilis, Carex pellita, Carex iiliicitlaW, and/or Deschampsta caespitosa, none 
of which me distinctly dominant. This can cause confusion with Saiix geyeriaiui associations named for dominance of any 
one of these species (Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Youngblood et al. !985a, Padgett el al. 1989, Hansen el al. 1995, Manning and 
Padgett 1995, Walford et al. 2001, Hall and Hansen 2002, Crowe et al. 2002). This association is a broadly defined type thai 
encompasses Saiix geyeriana/ Poa pratensis (as in Padgett el al. 1989) and other disturbance-induced Saiix gey enarut stands 
with no clearly dominant understory graminoid species (as in Evenden 1989). Some stands dominated by Saiix boo! iiii are 
also included based on similarities in environmental setting and composition (Hansen el al. 1995, Hansen and Hall 2002). 
This broad lumping is problematic for determining a clear definition of this association and assessing its true extent. 

Element Desthibui ion 
Range: This association is widely distributed in the West at mid to high elevations, ranging from Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Colorado, and possibly California, Montana and Oregon. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; C0:S3, ID:S?, NV:S?, UT:S2S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; C. Murphy, WCS Confidence; 2 Identifier; CEGL00I2I0 

References; Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Crowe et al. 2002, Driscoll et al. 1984, Evenden 1990, Hansen and Hall 2002, 
Hansen etal. 1995, IDCDC 2002, Keltler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kiltel et al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1995, 
Kittel el al. [999a, Kovaichik 2001, Manning and Padgett 1995, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Norton et al. I98I, Padgett et al. 
1988b, Padgett etal- 1989, Walford et al. 2001, Weixelman et al. 1996, Youngblood el al. 1985a 

SALIX LUTEA TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCE Yellow Willow 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within this cold-deciduous, temporarily flooded shnibland alliance occur on alluvial terraces 
adjacent to mountain rivers and streams. They occupy broad floodplains <0-6% slope), stream and river edges, ditches, seeps, 
and moist alluvial terraces. Elevations range from 1 100-3600 m. Soils on the alluvial terraces are usually a deep silt or sand. 
These soils are saturated early in spring and often remain moist throughout the growing season. The tall-shrub canopy is 
continuous and dominated by Saiix iiitea with vmying amounts of Saiix exigita, Saiix bebbiaiuu and Saiix bootfiii. The short- 
shrub layer's cover is typically 25% or greater and consists of Rihes aitreum, Ribes inerme, and Rosa woodsii. The graminoid 
layer ranges from sparse to dense canopy covei'. Majoi' herbaceous species include Caiamagrostis canadensis, Carex 
ntricnlata. Caiamagrostis stricta. and Carex microptera. 

Environment: Communities within this alliance occur on alluvial terraces adjacent to mountain rivers and streams. They 
occupy broad floodplains (0-6% slope), stream and river edges, ditches, seeps, and moist alluvial terraces. Elevations range 
from 1 100-3600 m. Soils can range from Entisols to Mollisols. Soils on the alluvial terraces are usually a deep sill or sand. 
Stands adjacent to stream channels consist of a thin sandy loam overlying grave! or cobbles. These soils are saturated early in 
spring and often remain moist throughout the growing season. Adjacent upland communities include forests dominated by 
Pinus conlorta and Popi/lns tremuloides. 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are chmacterized as cold -deciduous, temporarily flooded shrublands. The 
tall-shrub canopy is continuous and dominated by Saiix iulea with varying amounts of Saiix exigita. Saiix bebbiana, and SaUx 
bootixii. The short -shnib layer's cover is typically 25% or greater and consist of Ribes ai/reum, Rihes inerme, and Rosa 
woodsii. The graminoid layer ranges from sparse to dense percent cover. Major herbaceous species include Caiamagrostis 
canadensis. Carex utriciilata, Caiamagrostis stricta, and Carex microptera. 
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Dynamics: If browsing pressure is heavy, willow coverages will decrease, resulting in more open communities. Grazing 
pressure by livestock will cause a decrease in the more desirable grasses with a corresponding increase in weedy species such 
as Phlei/m pralense, Poa praleiisis. and Agrostis siolomfera. 

Comments: The taxonomy for the dominant species in this alliance is under discussion; the accepted name for Salix httea is 
Salix eriocephala var. watsonii according to Dorn (1997). For the purposes of this description the name Salix lutea will be 
used (Kailesz 1999). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.980 

References: Dorn 1997, Evenden 1990, Great Plains Flora Association 1986, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Kagan 
1997, Kartesz 1999, Kearney and Peebles 1969, Manning and Padgett 1992, Manning and Padgett 1995, Padgett 1982, 
Sawyer and Keeler- Wolf 1995 

SALIX WOLFII TEMPORARILY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEWolf Willow 
Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within this cold -deciduous shnihland alliance occur in wide mountain valleys. Elevation ranges 
from 1950-3000 m. Stands occur along first- or second-order streams on well-drained slopes and on hummocks on the valley 
floor. The water table is usually within the top meter of soil, and groundwater slowly seeps to the surface. Stream channels 
are narrow, relatively deep and sinuous. Soils may be saturated in the spring and early summer, but dry somewhat during the 
summer as the water table drops. Soil textures often have a high organic content. Salfx wolfii dominates the short-shrub layer 
with 20-100% cover. Other shrub species present include 0-S0% cover of Dastphora fruttcosa ssp. floribttnda (= 
Fentaphylhides floribitnda). Saiix piani folia, Salix boothii, Salix gey eriami, and Salix hrachycarpa. Graminoid species are 
diverse, yet generally have a low cover. Graminoid species include 0-40% cover of Deschampsia caespitosa and Poa 
paliistris and 0-10% cover each of Cakmiagrostis canadensis and vmious Carex species. Forb cover is vmiable with no 
single dominant species, Forb species include Merteiisia ciliata, Senecio triangularis, Ligusticum parlerL Fragaria 
virginiana, Cardamine cordifbha. Geiim macrophyHitm, and Heracfetmi maximum (= Heracfeum lanatitm). 
Environment: Communities within this alliance occur in wide mountain valleys. Elevation ranges from 1 950-3000 m. 
Stands occur along first- or second-order streams on well-drained slopes and on hummocks on the valley floor. The water 
table is usually within the top meter of soil, and groundwater slowly seeps to the surface. Siream channels are narrow, 
relatively deep and sinuous. Soils may be saturated in the spring and early summer, but dry somewhat during the summer as 
the water table drops. Soil textures often have a high organic content and are silly clays, silty clay loams, silly loams, or deep 
sandy clays, clay loams, and sandy clay loams over gravels and rocks. 

Abies lasiocarpa - Picea engeimarmii. Finns conlorta, and Fopitlns tremi/Ioides forests occur on steep-sided slopes. 
In broad va]\eys. Artemisia tridenlata scrub and Feslitca thurberi subalpine meadows occur outside of riparian areas. 
Vegetation: Communities within this alliance are defined as cold -deciduous shrublands. Salix woifti dominates the short- 
shrub layer with 20- 1 00% cover. Other shrub species present include 0-80% cover of Dasiphora fritticosa ssp. fJorihitiida (= 
Fentaphylhides floribi/nda), Saibc pianifolia, Salix boothii. Safix geyeriana, and Safix hrachycarpa. Graminoid species are 
diverse, yet generally have a low cover. Graminoid species include 0-40% cover of Deschampsia caespitosa and Poa 
paliistris and 0-10% cover each of Cakmiagrostis canadensis and various Carex species. Forb cover is variable with no 
single dominant species. Forb species include Mertetisia ciUata, Senecio triangularis, Ligiisticum porieri, Fragaria 
virginiana, Cardamine cordifoha, Geut}\ macrophyllitm, and Heracleum maximiiri} (= Heracleum lanatum). 
Dynamics: Browsing may weaken or eventually eliminate Salix woifti. With increasing levels of grazing, Deschampsia 
caespitosa will be replaced by Jitnciis balticus, Foa pratensis^ and Taraxacum officinale. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 98 3 

References: Baker 1989b, Girard et al. 1997, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hitchcock et al. 1964, Jensen and Tuhy 
1981, Johnston 1987, Jones 1992b, Kettler and McMuilen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel et al. 
1999a, Mattson 1984, Mulz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 1989, Phillips 1977, Sanderson and Kettler 
1996, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood el al. [985b 

SALIX WOLFII /DESCHAMPSIA CAESPITOSA SHRUBLANDWolf Willow /Tufted Hairgrass Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This is a minor plant association with a widespread distribution including mid to upper elevations throughout the 
Rocky Mountains. The association is found in meadows, on lower loesiopes, and on benches or terraces in broad valley 
bottoms. 5fl/jx ivo//?; creates a dense, low overstory with Dasiphora fruticosa ssp. jloribunda (= FolentiUa frulicosa) 
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fiequently present. Deschampsia caespitosa is the diagnostic graminoid with up to 10% cover. A diverse mix of other 
graminoids and forbs are usually present, including Juncus bahictts, Danthonia intermedia, Phfeum afpmtim. PolentiUa 
gracilis, and Senecio integerrimiis. 

GRank & Reasons: G3 (00-10-20). The quality of remaining stands of this plant association has been compromised 
because of changes in hydrology and shifts in species composition. Beaver frequently play a role in the maintenance of the 
hydrology associated with sites dominated by Salfx woffii. Removal of beaver and stream downculting have lowered water 
tables in many of the areas where this association formerly occurred. In some locations this has changed the site potential to 
one that supports upland associations. This is one of the driest of the Salix wolfti types and is accessible to livestock (sheep 
and cattle) throughout much of the growing season. Improper livestock grazing may contribute to channel downculting and 
result in replacement of Deschampsia caespitosa with species that inciease with grazing pressure (Juncus balticus. Carex 
nebrascensis, and Fragaria virginia/Ki) and exotic species (Poa prateiisis, Agrostis scabra, and Taraxacum officinale). 
Comments: This plant association has been described in numerous classifications. The difficulty in classification comes 
when stands are distuibed and the diagnostic undeistory species, Deschampsia caespitosa. is only present with low cover and 
exotic grasses dominate the stand. 

Element Desthibui ion 
Range: This is a minor type in Utah, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: ID:S2, MT:S3, UT:S2S3, WY:S2S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; M. Jankovsky-Jones, WCS Confidence; 1 Identifier: CEGLOOl 238 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen et aL 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Padgett et al. 
1988b, Padgett etal. 1989, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

SHEPHERDIA ARGENTEA TEMPORARILY ELOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCESilver 

Buffaloberry Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance, found in the northern Great Plains, is a shrubland found in dry landscapes. This alliance is found 
on stream terraces, rolling uplands, and badlands. It occurs where moisture is more plentiful than on the surrounding 
landscape, such as in swales, ravines, near streams, and on northwest- to east-facing slopes. This trend is more pronounced in 
Wyoming where this alliance is found only near streams and may be less pronounced in Saskatchewan and northern 
Montana. Soils are loamy sand, sandy loam, silty loam, or loam and are derived from glacial drift, siltstone, or sandstone. 
This alliance does not flood often, but some sites show evidence of a high water table. 

The alliance is dominated by a moderate to dense canopy of medium -tall shrubs. The most abundant of these, 
Shepherdia argentea^ is typically 1 .5-3 m tall. Other species commonly in the shrub layer are Juniperus horizontalis, Prumts 
virginiana, Ribes spp., Rhus aromatica, Rosa woodsii. and Sy}}\phoricarpos occidentalis. Herbaceous species are less 
important in this community. Grass species, such as Bromits inermis. Brotnus tectorum, Calamagrostis moutanensis. Leymus 
cinereus. Pascopyrum smithii. and Poa prateusis. and forbs, such as Achillea millefolium. Cirsiiim arvense, Galium boreale, 
Maianihemum stellatum. Parietaria peusylvanica, and Solidago spp., may have only half the coverage as the shiub layer. 
Stands of this alliance are usually small^ occurring in a predominantly prairie landscape either as small thickets or narrow 
bands along streams. 

Environment: The vegetation in this alliance occurs in riparian habitats in the Rocky Mountains and in moist swales in the 
glaciated region of the northern Great Plains. It occurs where moisture is more plentiful than on the surrounding landscape, 
such as in swales, ravines, neai' streams, and on northwest- to east-facing slopes (Hansen and Hoffman 1988, DeVelice el al. 
1995). This trend is more pronounced in Wyoming where Jones and Walford (1995) found this alliance only near streams and 
may be less pronounced in Saskatchewan and northern Montana. Stands me located on terraces above the floodplain of large 
rivers, on small and intermittent creeks, and on hillsides below springs or seeps in the Rockies and in moist depressions in 
rolling, prairie uplands. Stands are found between 500-1600 m elevation on the plains and in the northern Rockies and 
between 1950-2150 m in Colorado. Soils are classified predominantly as Enlisols (Fluvents) or Mollisols (Borolls). Soil 
textures range from well-drained loamy sands to somewhat poorly drained silty clay loams and me derived from glacial drift, 
siltstone, or sandstone (USPS 1992, DeVelice el al. 1995). The vegetation is tolerant of brief flooding. Adjacent riparian 
vegetation includes Acer negimdo, Fraxinus peuusylvauica. Populus angustifblia. Popiilus delioides. and Salix amygdaloides 
woodlands and Cormis sericea and Salix exigua shnihlands. 

Vegetation: The vegetation in this alliance occurs in riparian habitats in the Rocky Mountains and moist swales in the 
northern Great Plains. Shepherdia argentea dominates the upper shnib canopy and occurs in small, open patches or in narrow 
bands paiallel to a stream channel. Symphoricarpos occidentalis is often present in a lower shrub layer, and Juniperus 
horiwntahs, Prumts virginiana, Rhus aromatica, Ribes spp,, and Rosa woodsii occur in some stands. Native and exotic 
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herbaceous species occur in the underslory and form a sparse to dense ground cover. Grass species, such as Bromtis iuermis. 
Bromiis tecloium, Calamagrostis monianensis. Leymiis ciuereus. Pascopyriim smithii, and Poa pralensis. and forbs, such as 
AchHIea millefblUtm, Cirsiurn afvense, Gahum boreafe, Maianthetniim steUaium, Parielaria pensylvauica^ and Sohdago spp. 
are present indifferent stands (Hansen and Hoffman 1988, USPS 1992). DeVelice el al. (1995) slated that stands in 
northeastern Montana were typically smaller than 0. 1 ha. 

Comments: Stands of this alliance are usually easy to differentiate from the surrounding prairie landscape based solely on 
the shrubland physiognomy. There may be some difficulty classifying stands that contain an abundance of Symphoncoq^os 
occideniahs with modeiale amounts of Shepherdia argentea and other taller shrubs. These may be in either the Shepherdia 
argeutea Temporarily Flooded Shrubland Alliance (A. 960) or the Symphoricarpos occtdentalis Temporarily Flooded 
Shrubland Alliance (A-96 1 ). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; M.DAMM,West Identifier; A.960 

References: DeVelice et al. 1995, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Hansen and Hoffman 1988, Hansen et al, 1984, Hansen el 
al. 1988a, Hansen el al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Jones and Walford 1995, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kiltel 
etal. 1999a, USPS 1 992, Welsh et al. 1987 

SHEPHERDIA ARGENTEA SHRUBLANDSilver Buffaloberry Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This mesic buffaloberry shrubland community is found in the northern Great Plains of the United States and 
Canada. Stands occur on stream terraces, rolling uplands, and badlands, and where moisture is more plentiful than on the 
surrounding landscape, such as in swales, ravines, near streams, and on northwest- to east-facing slopes. The vegetation is 
dominated by a moderate to dense canopy of medium-lall shrubs. The most abundant of these, Shepherdia argentea, is 
typically 1 .5-3 m tall. Other common shrub species aie Jnnipents horizontaUs, Primus virginiaua, Ribes spp., Rhus 
aroiiuiiica, Rosa woodsii, and Symphoricorpos occideniahs. Graminoids and forbs may have only half the coverage of the 
shrub layer. Graminoids include Poa prateiisis. Pascopynmi smithii, and Broiiiits spp. Common forbs are Achillea 
mtUefoUimi. Arteniista h/doviciana, and Parielaria pensylvanica. This community occurs in a predominantly prairie 
landscape as either narrow bands along streams or in small thickets. 

Environment: This community is found on stream terraces, rolling uplands, and badlands. It occurs where moisture is more 
plentiful than on the surrounding landscape, such as in swales, ravines, near streams, and on northwest- to east-facing slopes 
(Hansen and Hoffman 1988, DeVelice el al. 1995). This trend is more pronounced in Wyoming where Jones and Walford 
(1995) only found this community near streams, and it may be less pronounced in Saskatchewan and northern Montana. Soils 
are loamy sand, sandy loam, silty loam, or loam and are derived from glacial drift, siltstone, or sandstone (USFS 1 992, 
DeVelice el al. 1995). This community does not flood often, but some sites show evidence of a high water table (DeVelice et 
al. 1995). 

Vegetation: The vegetation is dominated by a moderate to dense canopy of medium-tall shnibs. The most abundant of these, 
Shepherdia argentea, is typically 1 .5-3 m tall. Other species commonly found in the shiub layei' are Juntperus horizonlalis. 
Prumts virginiaiui, Ribes spp., Rhus aromalica, Rosa woodsii, and Symphoricarpos occidentalis. Heibaceous species are not 
important in this community, Graminoids and forbs may have only half the coverage of the shrub layer (Hansen and Hoffman 
1988, USFS 1992). Graminoids include Poa pratensis, Pascopynmi smithii, and Bronius spp. Common forbs 3re Achillea 
millefolium. Artemisia h/doviciana, and Parielaria pensylvanica. Litter may accumulate in this community (DeVelice et al. 
1995). 

Similar Associations: 
• Fraxinus pennsylvanica - Ulmus americana / Prunus virginiana Woodland (CEGL000643)~The similarity is based on 

overall composition, but there are few Fraxinus pennsylvanica individuals inCEGLOOl 128. 
GRank & Reasons: G3G4 (96-02-01). The number of occurrences is unknown. The community is reported from Montana 
(where it is ranked S3?), Wyoming (?), Colorado (SI), Saskatchewan (S?), and possibly North Dakota (SP). 
Comments: 

Element Destribution 
Range: This mesic buffaloberry shrubland community is found in the northern Great Plains of the United Stales and Canada, 
extending from Colorado northwaid to the Dakotas and Saskatchewan. This mesic shrubland community is found in the 
northern Great Plains on stream terraces, rolling uplands, and badlands. 
Nations: CA US 
States/Provinces; C0:S1, MT:S3?, ND:S?, SD:S?, SK:S?, WY:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors: J. Drake, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier: CEGLOOl 128 
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References: Bourgeroii and Eiigelkiiig 1 994, DeVelice et al. 1995, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen and Hoffman 1988, Hansen 
etal. 1984, Hansen etal- 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Jones and Walford 1995, Kiltel and Lederer 1993, Kittel el al. 1994, 
KitJel el al. 1999a, USPS 1992 

BETULA NANA SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCESwamp Birch Seasonally 
Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Vegetation types within this seasonally flooded, cold -deciduous alliance occur in niaishes in the subalpine and 
montane riparian zones. Elevations range from 900 m in Montana to 3000 m in Colorado. Communities can occur on beaver 
ponds, lakes, marshes, seeps, swales, and wet alluvial terraces adjacent to low-gradient meandering streams. They are found 
in areas where soils are saturated from snowmelt runoff for a significant part of the growing season, often on fens, where the 
vegetation receives water from seeps and springs. Soils are commonly Histosols, flooded until mid summer and saturated all 
year in many sites. Quaking mats aie typical of many stands. Soil pH in Colorado is 6.3. Belitia ruirui (= Betuki gkiruhtiosa} 
dominates the canopy with 25-60% cover. The canopy is typically dense; however, there are large, open spaces between 
individual shrub clumps. Other shrubs present include Sahx pkmtfoUa, Salix riionticola, Salix wolfii. and Dastphora fruttcosa 
ssp. floribnmh (= PeniaphyUoides floribimiki) in the Colorado stands. In the Montana sites Cornits sericea. AInns incaiuu 
and Rhamuus ainifoha can occur. The herbaceous undergrowth is found on small hummocks and is usually dominated by a 
dense mixture of mesic forbs and mesic graminoids. Mesic graminoids (25-60% cover) include Calamagroslis caiuideiisis, 
Cakmuigrostis stiicta. Cat ex aquatths, Caiex iil/icitlata, Carex livida. and Deschanipsia caespilosa. Forb cover is sparse and 
may include EpUobhtm cifiatum, Caiiha leptosepala. Ligiisticitm filicifiiim, Rammcuhis sceleratus, Spargamitm uataiis (= 
Sparganium mmimum}^ and Thaiictnim alpmwn. The fern layer can consist of as much as 80% cover with Eqii'tseium 
faevigati/}}}. SaUx piamfoUa, Salix wolffi, Salix gey eriana, and Dasiphora fntticosa ssp. flotibitnda sluublands occur in 
adjacent ripaiian areas. Carex spp., Deschampsia caespilosa. and Efeocharis qi/inquepora meadows may also be present. 
Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance occur in marshes in the subalpine and montane ripaiian zones. 
Elevations range from 900 m in Montana to 3000 m in Colorado. Communities can occur on beaver ponds, lakes, marshes, 
seeps, swales, and wet alluvial terraces adjacent to low-gradient meandering streams. They are found in areas where soils me 
saturated from snowmelt runoff for a significant part of the growing season, often on fens, where the vegetation receives 
water from seeps and springs. 

Soils are commonly Histosols, flooded until midsummer and saturated all yeai' in many sites. Quaking mats are 
typical of many stands. Komarkova (19S6) states that soil pH in Colorado is 6.3. 

Sahx piauifoUa, Salix woifii. Salix geyeriaua, and Dasiphora fntticosa ssp. flotibunda shrublands occur in adjacent 
riparian areas. Carex spp., Deschampsia caespitosa and Eleocharis quinqiieflora meadows are also present. 
Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are described as seasonally flooded, cold-deciduous shniblands. Betitla 
nana (= Bettila glanditfosa) dominates the canopy with 25-60% cover. The canopy is typically dense, however there are 
large, open spaces between individual shrub clumps. Other shiubs present include Salix pkmifoha. Salix monlicola. Salix 
wolfii, and Dasiphora fruticosa ssp. jloribunda (= PeutaphyUoides floribimda) in the Colorado stands. In the Montana sites 
Cornits sericea, Aimts iucaua, and Rhammis almfoUa can occur. The herbaceous undergiowth is found on small hummocks 
and is usually dominated by a dense mixture of mesic forbs and mesic graminoids. Mesic graminoids (25-60% cover) include 
Cakmuigrostis canadensis, Calamagroslis slricta, Carex aqitatilis, Carex i/lricitkita, Carex livida, and Deschampsia 
caespitosa. Foib cover is spaise and may include Epilobiitm ciUatwn. Caltha leptosepaki. Ligitslicitm fihcimtm. Ranunculus 
sceleratiis. Sparganium luttans (= Sparganium minimitm). and Thahclrum alpinitm. The fern layer can consist of as much as 
80% cover with Equisetnm laevigatiim. 

Dynamics: This plant association appears to be a long-lived mid- to late-seral community (Viereck et al. 1992 as cited in 
Kitlel et al. 1999). As peatland hummocks develop (become more pronounced), they may become more heavily dominated 
by Sa/ix species (Wendell et al. 1986 as cited in Kittel et al. 1999). Due to cold temperatures and a short growing season, this 
process may take several decades to occur (Phillips 1977). 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 995 

References: Hansen etal. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hitchcock et al. 1964, Johnston 1987,Kartesz 1994a, Kettler and 
McMullen 1996, Kittel et al. 1995, Kittel et al, 1999a, Komarkova 19S6, Phillips 1977, Sanderson and Kettler 1996 

BETULA OCCIDENTALIS SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEWater Birch 
Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance 
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Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance occurs on stream benches and floodplains in narrow to moderately wide valleys and hillside seeps 
in the mountains and foothills across much of the western U.S. Surface water is present for extended periods during the 
growing season. The water table, after flooding ceases, is variable, extending from saturated to well below the ground 
surface. Substrates are typically alluvial and range from fairly shallow, finer-textured soils to gravel and boulders. Soils 
usually have signs of saturation (mottles). The vegetation is characterized by a nemly continuous tall-shrub to small-tree 
canopy dominated by Betula occideutalis along the streambank. Other shrub species include Aimts tncana, Cornus sericea, 
Dastphora fruttcosa ssp.flonbimda (= Fentiiphylioides flonbuiuh), Salix exigtia. Amelanchier uiaheusts. Fntmts viiginiana, 
and Salix utoniicola. Along nairow valleys at higher elevations, conifers may overhang the stream edge. Herbaceous 
undergrowth is usually limited because of the dense sluub canopy. Forb species mc\u6Q Maiauthemimi steilalitm, Heracleitm 
sphondyhum. Thalictriim fefidieri, and Rudbeckta laciniata. Graminoid cover is usually low and includes the following 
species: Carex ittriculala. Carex pelfila (= Carex lanuginosa). Carex microptera. Carex nebrascensis, Giyceria spp., Jitncus 
bahicus^ and introduced hay grasses. Diagnostic of this alliance is the Betida occidentali s-domiw:iX^d tall-shrub layer that 
occurs on sites that me flooded for extended periods during the growing season. 

Environment: Plant associations within this alliance occupy moderately wide stream benches and floodplains in narrow to 
moderately wide valleys and hillside seeps in the mountains and foothills. At lower elevations along sunny valley bottoms, 
well-developed, laige occunences occupy relatively flat (1-5% slope) stream benches and often extend away from the 
channel edge. Elevation ranges from 910 m in Montana to 2700 m in Colorado. Stands also occur along small floodplains of 
steep-gradient, narrow streams where the valley sideslope meets the stream edge. Other stands occur mound seeps adjacent to 
the stream channel, or along isolated springs on hillslopes away from the valley bottom. Surface water is present for extended 
periods during the growing season. After flooding ceases, the water table is vmiabk and ranges from nearly saturated to well 
below the ground surface. 

Soils are fairly shallow, ranging from 30 to greater than 60 cm. Most soils have a surface layer of 50-90% organic 
matter. Subsurface layers are clay loams, sandy clays, and sandy loams. Most profiles have signs of saturation (mottles) at 
about 10-25 cm depth. Skeletal layers, derived from alluvium, occur at a greater depth. Stands along narrow, steep stream 
channels occur between large alluvial and colluvial boulders and have almost no soil development. 

Adjacent upslope communities include Pimts ednlis - Juniperus osieosperrmi and Pintis poiuierosa woodlands on 
south-facing slopes. Pseudotsitga meuztesii and mixed Abies and Pmus forests are present on north-facing slopes in the 
western United Stales. 

Vegetation: Plant associations within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, cold -deciduous shrublands. Betula 
occideniahs forms a nearly continuous tall-shnih to small-tree canopy along the streambank with 15-90% cover. Other shrub 
species include Aimts tncaua, Cornus seticea. Dasiphora fruticosa ssp. flortbunda (= PeniaphyUoides floribimdn). Salix 
exigi/a, Jamesta americana, Amelanchier utaheusis. Prunus virginiaiuh and Salix ifwnlicola. Along narrow valleys at higher 
elevations, conifers may overhang the stream edge. Conifer species present include Psei/dolsuga menziesii. Abies lasiocarpa, 
and Ficea pungens. Due to the dense shrub canopy, herbaceous undergrowth is usually limited. Forb species include 
Maicmlheuutm stellati/m. Hetaciettm sphoudyliimi. Thalictritu} feud/eri. and Rudbeckia laciniata. Graminoid cover is usually 
low and includes the following species: Carex utricufala. Carex peUita (= Carex lanuginosa), Carex microptera, Carex 
nebrasceiisis, Giyceria spp., Juncus batticus. and introduced hay grasses. 

Dynamics: Betula occidental is is highly adapted to most forms of disturbance. However, heavy grazing may eUminate the 
more palatable native graminoids, thereby replacing them with introduced species or nonpalatable native species. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.996 

References: Crowe and Clausnilzer 1997, Great Plains Flora Association 1986, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, 
Hitchcock et al. 1964, Jones 1992b, Kartesz 1994a, Kearney and Peebles 1969, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kitlel et al. 1994, 
Kittelelal. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Kittel el al. 1999a, Lee and Jonkel 1980, Manning and Padgett 1995, Padgett el al. 1989, 
Reidetal. 1994, Richard et al. 1996, Sawyer and Keeler- Wolf 1995 

BETULA OCCIDENTALIS/MESIC GRAMINOIDS SHRUBLAND Water Birch / Mesic Graminoids Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This shrubland association often occurs as dense bands up to 35 m wide along moderately wide to wide 
floodplains in mountain valleys of Colorado and Nevada, and probably Utah. Stands also occur in small patches at higher 
elevations and around seeps and isolated springs on hillslopes away from the valley bottom. These shniblands are 
characterized by bands of vegetation, dominated by Betula occidentalis (40-60% canopy cover), but often including Ribes 
inerme and Salix bebbiana. This vegetation may extend well way from the channel edge in deep pockets of sandy loam soils. 
AInus incaiia may be codominanl. Ficea pungens and Juniperus scopulorum may also be present, but usually with low cover. 
Stands with a dense shrub layer may have a limited (<I0%), but diverse, herbaceous cover. Graminoids typically dominate 
the herbaceous layer where the most abundant species usually include Carex pellita (= Carex lanuginosa), Carex deweyana, 
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or Carex nebrascensis. Deschampsia caespitosa and Carex utricttlata are often present as well. Forb cover includes at least 
1 % cover each of Achillea miHefoliiim. Cardamine cordifoHa. Heracleitm nmximum, Maianthemwn stellalitm, and Vicia 
ameticaua. The introduced grasses Agrostts sioiontfera and Poa prateusts may be present in disturbed stands. Diagnostic of 
this association is the dominance of Bettt la occidentaf is in the shrub layer and the dominance of mesic graminoids in the 
herbaceous layer- 
Similar Associations: 

• BetuJa occidenlaJis/ Maianlhenium stellatuni Shnibland (CEGLOOi 162) 

GRank & Reasons: G3 (00-12-30). Although the association occurs across a large distributional range, it remains 
threatened by improper livestock grazing, streamflow alterations, heavy recreational use, and invasion by exotics. Only 10 
stands have been documented in Colorado, with 10-20 more estimated to occur. Few high-quality sites exist in Colorado. The 
number and condition of occurrences in Nevada me unknown, but most low- to moderate-elevation riparian areas have been 
damaged by the same impacts as those in Colorado. 

Comments: This plant association has been documented in Nevada and Colorado. It is likely to occur in Utah, where it may 
have been classified with other Betula occidentahs types. It occurs at slightly lower elevations and on lower-gradient stream 
reaches XhdJ\Ainiis incana. Presence of coniferous trees in the canopy of some stands may indicate that the stand will become 
a tree-dominated type. It occupies wetter sites than Betula occidentaiis / Maianthemtim steiiatitm Shrubland (CEGLOOI 162). 

Element Destribution 
Range: This shrubland association often occurs as dense bands up to 35 m wide along moderately wide to wide floodplains 
in mountain valleys of Colorado and Nevada, and probably Utah. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: C0:S2, NV:S?, UT? 

Element Sources 
Authors: A.E. Black, WCS Confidence: I Identifier: CEGL0026 54 

References: Kitlel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel el al. 1995, Kiltel et al. 1999a, Manning and Padgett 1995, 
Richard etal. 1996 

SALIX BOOTHII SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLLANCEBooth s Willow 
Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This widespread alliance occurs throughout much of the western U.S. at elevations from 1320-2800 m. Sites 
include valley bottoms on swales, banks, and occasionally terraces of stream channels which receive surface water for 
extended periods of time, especially during the eaily part of the growing season. Stands adjacent to the stream channel 
receive moisture from overland and lateral stream flows, and are often associated with beaver ponds. Stands occur on terraces 
that have a continually high water table. Vegetation in the alliance is also located adjacent to seeps on gently sloping 
toeslopes, and occasionally in bogs or fens. Soils generally have a deep organic layer with some minerals, fine sands, loams, 
and clays and gravel or cobbles below. Communities within this shrubland alliance are characterized by a moderately dense 
to dense Sahx boothit-domm^\^6 tall-shrub layer. Other shrubs may codominate, including Salix geyenaua. Sahx pkmtfoiia 
or Sahx dntmuwndtQrKt. Salix wolfii may occasionally form a relatively sparse, low-shrub layer. Other shrubs may include 
Lonicera tnvohtctata, Betula nana (= Beiitia giaruiuiosa), ^^dRibes spp. The moderately dense to dense herbaceous layer is 
dominated by graminoids and includes Carex aquatilis. Carex ulriculata, Carex nebrascensis, Deschampsia caespitosa, 
Juncus balticus. and Trisetum wolfii. Foib cover is spaise to moderately dense. Common forbs are Syniphyotrtchmi 
foliaceum (= Aster fiyliaceus). Hedysarum sulphuresceus. Geum macrophylht}}}. Mertensia cHiata, TroIIius laxus. and Urtica 
dioica. Diagnostic of this wetland alliance is a Sahx ^t^r/i^V-dominaled or -codominated tall shrubland that is flooded for 
extended periods during the growing season. 

Environment: Vegetation types in the Sahx boothii Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance (A. 1001) occur in valley 
bottoms on swales, banks, and occasionally terraces of stream channels which receive surface water for extended periods of 
time, especially during the early part of the growing season. Stands adjacent to the stream channel receive moisture from 
overland and lateial stream flows, and are often associated with beaver ponds. Stands occur on terraces which have a 
continually high water table. Vegetation in the alliance is also located adjacent to seeps on gently sloping toeslopes, and 
occasionally in bogs or fens. Elevation ranges from 1320-2800 m. 

Organic soils develop from the accumulation of fine materials on ponded or previously ponded sites. The upper soil 
layers generally contain a deep organic layer with some minerals, fine sands, loams, and clays. Some mottling is evident. The 
lower layers are gravel or cobble. Soils aie typically saturated al or near the surface. 

Mixed comf^v-Popitlus tremnloides and Popiilus tremuloides forests occur on adjacent hillslopes al higher 
elevations, and Artemisia tridentata scrub occurs on adjacent hillsides at lower elevations. 
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Vegetation: Communities within this aUiance are characterized as seasonally flooded cold -deciduous shrublands. The tall- 
shrub layer is dominated by Salix boothii. Several stands are codominated (35-50% cover) by Salix geyeriaua. Salix 
piamfoha or Salix dnunuwiuhana. Salix wolfti may occasionally foiin a sparse (20-30% cover), low-shrub layer. Other 
shrubs, Lomcera invofucrata, Bettda nana (= Beiuia glandulosa). Ribes oxyacanthoides ssp. setosum (= Ribes setosi/m). or 
Ribes inerme. may also be present with 10-25% cover. The undergrowth is characterized by a graminoid layer of 40-60% 
cover and includes Carex aqttatilis. Carex tttriciilata. Caiex nebrascensis. Deschaiiipsia caespilosa. Juncus balticits. and 
Trisetff}}} wolfii. Forb cover is typically 10-25% cover. Forbs include Symphyoliichitm foliaceitm (= Aster foliaceus), 
Hedysanmi sttiphwescens, Geitm macrophyfh/m. Mertensia cifiata. TroUius laxtts, and Urtica dioica. 
Dynamics: Stands within this alliance me dominated by Salix boothii^ which is often highly productive. Understory 
production varies, depending on the density of overstory shrubs. Thick shrub stands make access by livestock difficult, 
therefore this alliance is resistant to grazing effects. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A.IOOl 

References: Dorn 1997, Girard et al. 1997, Johnston 1987, Kagan 1997, Kiltel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel et 
al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Mutz and Graham 1982, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Norton et al. 1981, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett 
et al- 1989, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

SALIX CANDIDA SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEHoaiy Willow 
Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within this uncommon alliance occur in cold bogs, fens, or wet meadows, often where alkaline or 
marl soils are present. Stands are restricted to anchored organic mats along pond and lake margins. They range in elevation 
from I475-2S05 m. Soils are characterized by organic horizons greater than I m. Water tables normally remain at or near the 
soil surface throughout the growing season. Communities within this alliance are defined as seasonally flooded cold- 
deciduous shrublands. They are dominated by Saiix Candida^ a short shrub that can reach heights of 3 m, but usually is less 
than I m. The short-shiub layer is characterized by scattered clumps of Salix Candida over a dense (25-60%) stand of Carex 
iftriculala, Carex simiilata. Schoenoplectus acutiis (= Scirpiis aci/ttts). and Carex aqttatUis. The foib layei' is sparse and 
consists of Trigfochin maritima, Menyanihes irifoUata, and Polygonum amphibium. Adjacent upslope communities are 
typically Dasiphorafritticosa ssp. fioribiinda (= PentaphyUoides floribnnda) with Deschampsia caespitosa. 
Environment: Communities within this uncommon alliance occur in cold bogs, fens, or wet meadows, often where alkaline 
or marl soils are present. Stands are restricted to anchored organic mats along pond and lake margins. They range in elevation 
from 1475-2805 m. 

Soils are characterized by organic horizons greater than I m. Water tables normally remain al or near the soil surface 
throughout the growing season. 

Adjacent upslope communities aie typically Dasiphora fntticosa ssp. fioribiinda with Deschampsia caespitosa. 
Vegetation: Communities within this alliance are defined as seasonally flooded cold -deciduous shrublands. They are 
dominated by Salix Candida that is generally a short shnib that can reach heights of 3 m, but usually is less than 1 m. The 
short-shrub layer is characterized by scattered clumps of Salix Candida over a dense (25-60%) stand of Carex ittricitlata. 
Carex simitiaia, Schoenoplectus acuiits (= Scirpus aciilits), and Carex aqualiiis. The forb layer is sparse and consists of 
Trigfochin maritima, Menyanthes Irijbliata, and Poiygomtm amphibium. 

Dynamics: Sahx caiuUda, with persistent heavy browsing, is likely to be all but eliminated from stands of this alliance, 
leading to the dominance of Carex ittriculata (Hansen et al. 1995). 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1002 

References: Dorn 1997, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hitchcock et al. 1 964, Steele et al. 1981 

SALIX CANDIDA/ CAREX UTRlCULATASHRUBLANDHoary Willow / Beaked Sedge Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This is a rare association that occurs between 1476 to 2348 m (4840-7700 feet) elevation in mountains and 
basins of western Montana, as well as at scattered localities in eastern Idaho, the Black Hills of South Dakota, and 
northwestern Wyoming. This association is restricted to continuously wet, anaerobic histosolic soils of peatlands. Stands 
often form on anchored floating mats along montane lake margins and sometimes occur in spring-fed rich-fens in 
intermountain basins. The association is characterized by widely scattered clumps of I- to 1.5-m tall Salix Candida, with 
lesser amounts of othei' low Salix species (e.g., Salix planifoha, Salix exigua, Salix bebbiana, Salix serissima, or SalLx wolfii), 
Betitia nana, and/or Dasiphora fi'uticosa ssp. fioribunda. The open shrub layer (up to 30% cover) occurs within a sward of 
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Carex titrictifata, often mixed with Carex aquatilis, which sometimes includes olher graminoid species such as Carex 
simitiaia, Carex nebrascensis. Deschampsia caespitosa, Calamagrostis canadensis. Glyce/ia striata^ and Juncus balticus. 
Total forb cover is generally low to moderate, mostly composed of Geniianopsts ihennalis, Menyanihes trifofiata. Fackera 
streptanthifoUa. Symphyotrichumfohaceitm. Trigiochin maritima, and various rare and/or endemic fen species. 
Environment: This association is restricted to continuously wel, anaerobic histosolic soils of peatlands. Sites with these 
soils, such as anchored floating mats along montane lake margins and in rich-fens, are naturally rare across the landscape and 
difficult to restore when disturbed (Jankovsky- Jones 1999). In the Black Hills, the single stand at Mcintosh Fen is on the 
eastern edge of the Limestone Plateau at 6000 feet elevation. It occurs in a broad drainage bottom underlain by metamorphic 
rocks and traversed by Castle Creek. Water issuing from springs in the limestone strata on the sides of the drainage contribute 
to the alkalinity of the wetland (Marriott and Faber-Langendoen 2000). 

Vegetation: Overall shrub cover is in the 25-60% range. Herbaceous cover is 60- 1 00%, Stands consist of small patches of 
Salix Candida, Salix se/issima. Salix exigiia. Salix bebbiana, and Dasiphora friilicosa ssp. floribunda (= Penlaphylloides 
floribimda). Any of these shrubs may be locally dominant. Common herbaceous species include Carex rostrala. Carex 
nebrascensis, Juncus ballici/s. Calamagrostis canadensis, and wetland forbs (Mmriott and Faber-Langendoen 2000). 
Dynamics: With persistent heavy browsing, sage willow is likely to be eliminated from stands of this type, leading to 
dominance by beaked sedge and other wetland graminoids (Hansen et al. 1995). The impact on other willows probably would 
be similar. In contrast, shrubby -cinquef oil often increases with heavy utilization. 

GRank & Reasons: G2 (02-10-22). This is a rare association restricted to wet, histosolic soils of peatlands in mountains 
and basins of the Northern Rockies in Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, and also occurs in the Black Hills. Sites with the 
potential to support this association, such as floating mats along montane lake mmgins and spring-fed rich-fens, aie naturally 
rme and small in area across this range. While distinct stands have been sampled, this association is somewhat broadly 
defined and, at times, heterogeneous and ill defined. The actual number of occurrences clearly dominated by Salix Candida 
and Carex utriciilata is estimated to be less than 20. Although common threats to fens, including cattle grazing and damage 
to organic soils, ditching and draining, water diversion and groundwater pumping, and road building, have not been 
documented in areas supporting this association, alteration of thehydrologic regime required for supporting this fen 
association would likely lead to its elimination. Because of the low number of occurrences and its high habitat specificity, 
this association is best ranked as G2 rather than G3. 

Comments: This association has been quantitatively described from 24 stands in Montana (Hansen et al. 1995) and 1 stand 
in Wyoming {Walford et al. 2001). The association is loosely defined, and some stands classified by Hansen et al. (!995) as 
this type weie dominated by Belula nana or Salix glauca, or had understories dominated by Carex aqnalilis, Carex simulata, 
or Juncus balticus (MTNHP 2002). Salix Candida / Carex iasiocarpa and Salix Candida/ Juncus balticus stands have also 
been sampled in Montana (MTNHP 2002). Salix Candida is known from only 16 sites in Idaho, but al only two sites is it a 
common shrub species within Carex utncuiata meadow. Nevertheless, stands clearly characterized by Salix Candida and 
Carex utriciilata dominance have been sampled from throughout the range of the association in Montana and Wyoming. 

Element Desthibui ion 
Range: This is a rare association restricted towel, histosolic soils of peatlands in mountains and basins of the Northern 
Rockies in Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho, and also occurs in the Black HiUs of South Dakota. Because Salix Candida is a 
widespread boreal species, stands of this association are expected to occur in adjacent Canada, but they have not yet been 
reported. 

Nations: CA? US 
States/Provinces; BC?, ID:S1, MT:S2, SD:S?, WY:SU 

Element Sources 
Authors: P.K. Hansen, K. Boggs, and R. Pfister, mod. H. Marriott and D. Faber-Langendoen, WCS Confidence: 2 
Identifier: CEGLOOl 188 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, IDCDC 2002, 
Jankovsky-Jones 1996, Jankovsky-Jones 1999, MTNHP 2002, Marriott and Faber-Langendoen 2000, Mcintosh 1930, Steele 
etak 1981,Walfordelal.2001 

SALIX DRUMMONDIANA SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEDrummond's 
Willow Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within the Salix drummondiana Seasonally Flooded Slnubland Alliance (A. 1004) occur on alluvial 
terraces adjacent to mountain rivers and streams. Occurrences occupy gentle undulating surfaces with slopes ranging from 5- 
30%. They range in elevation from 2135-3300 m. These communities are often associated with beaver activity. They are 
typically located adjacent to beaver ponds, lakes, seeps and springs, and on alluvial terraces adjacent to mountain rivers and 
streams. Soils are usually peaty with organic matter accumulation. Soil textures range from silt to clay loam. Water tables are 
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usually at or near the surface. GJeyed soil is common at any depth. Soil texture is fine-loamy, loamy -skeletal, and sandy. The 
soils classify as CryaquolJs and Cryaquepts. Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, cold- 
deciduous shrublands. Salix dnnmtiondiana dominates the tall-shrub layer with open, corridor-like canopies with a dense 
graminoid layer in the understory. Salix monticofa, Salix planifolia, and Dasiphora fniticosa ssp. fforibunda (= 
Pentaphylioides jloribumki} are often present in the shruh layer. The graminoid layer is typically dominated by Carex 
ittriculata with cover of 50-75%. Forb cover is relatively low. Species can include Geitm macrophy/h/m and EpUobium 
ci/ialitm with 1-10% cover. Fimts contorla and Popi/Ius tremuioides forests occur on adjacent hillslopes. 
Environment: Communities within the Salix dntmmondiana Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance (A. 1004) occur on 
alluvial terraces adjacent to mountain rivers and streams. Occurrences occupy gentle undulating surfaces with slopes ranging 
from 5-30%. They range in elevation from 2135-3300 m. These communities aie often associated with beaver activity. They 
are typically located adjacent to beaver ponds, lakes, seeps and springs, and on alluvial terraces adjacent to mountain rivers 
and streams. 

Soils are usually peaty with organic matter accumulation. Soil textures range from sill to clay loam. Water tables me 
usually at or near the surface Gleyed soil is common at any depth. Soil texture is fine-loamy, loamy -skeletal, and sandy. 
According lo Johnston (1987), the soils classify asCryaquolls and Cryaquepts. 

Finns conlorta and PopuUts tremulo'tdes forests occur on adjacent hillslopes. 
Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, cold-deciduous shrublands. SqUx 
dntuunoudiaiia dominates the tall-shrub layer with open, corridor-like canopies with a dense graminoid layer in the 
understory. Saitx monticoia, Salix planifolia^ and Dasiphora fntticosa ssp. floribniKh (= Pentaphylioides jloribunda) are 
often present in the shrub layer. The graminoid layer is typically dominated by Carex ittriculala with a percent cover of 50- 
75%. Forb cover is relatively low. Species can include Genm macropfiyllitm and Epilobiiim ciliatnm with I -10% cover. 
Dynamics: The areal abundance of the plant association within this alliance appears to be limited to saturated wetland 
environments and therefore may be dependent on beaver populations that maintain a high water table. In addition, near 
beaver activity, this association may be a mid-successional community that will eventually become a Salix planifolia- or 
SafLx monticola-dominaXQd type as the area dries slightly and becomes filled in by sedimentation (Sanderson and Kettler 
1996). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1004 

References: Baker 1 9S9b, Hansen et al. 1995, Hickman 1993, Hitchcock et al. 1964, Johnston 1987, Kittel and Lederer 
1993, Kitlelelal. 1999a, Komarkova I9S6, Kovalchik 1993, Manning and Padgett 1995, Moseley et al. 1994, Mutz and 
Queiroz 1983. Sanderson and Kettler 1996 

SALIX DRUMMONDIANA/ CAREX UTRICULATA SHR UBLANDDrummond's Willow / Beaked Sedge Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This is a broadly distributed association ranging from eastern Washington west into Montana. In Montana it has 
an elevalional range spanning over 1525 m (5000 feet) from 700-2380 m (2300-7800 feet). Its primmy habitat is adjacent to 
beaver ponds, mountain rivers and streams, alluvial terraces and mmshes as well as seeps and springs. In southern Montana 
the Salix dntmmon^iafia-dommated types occupy higher elevation sites with Salix geyeriaiia- and Salix iff jof/i// -dominated 
types lending lo occur at intermediate elevations, though this is not necessarily the distribution pattern in other areas, Salix 
dnmmicmdiaiia is 1 00% constant, its covei' averaging over 50% and no other shrubs me even 50% constant or have more than 
30% cover. At least in a major part of its range 10% canopy cover of any one of five Carex spp. {Carex iitricniala. Carex 
vesicaria. Carex atherodes, Carex aquatilis, Carex leniicuiaris) or any combination of these five is diagnostic for the type; in 
the most general case Carex utrictdata must dominate the herbaceous component. Modal stands tend to have Carex 
utricuiata dominant or codominant with Carex aquatilis. A whole host of introduced graminoids proliferate with grazing 
disturbance. The forb component is generally insignificant, only occasionally comprising more than 10% cover. Cauadauthus 
modestus (= Asler itwdestus}, Symphyotrichnm spathiilatiim var. spalhitlalitm (= Aster occidenialis), Geiirn macropfiylhtm, 
Epihbitmi ciliatitm. Comantm palastre (= Poteniilia pahtstris). and Mentha arvensis are the forbs having both the highest 
constancy and coverage values. 
Similar Associations: 

• Salix boothii /Cmex utriculata Shjubland (CEGLOOI 178) 

• Salix geyeriana / Carex utriculata Shrubland (CEGLOOI 207) 

• Salix lutea / Carex utriculata Shrubland (CEGLOOI 220) 

• Salix Candida /Carex utriculata Shrubland (CEGLOOI 188) 

• Salix wolfii / Carex utriculata Shrubland (CEGL00I237) 

GRank & Reasons: G4 (00-0 1 -29). This association (or the environments it represents) is very common, perhaps one of the 
most common, Saiix spp.-dominaled riparian/ wetland types of the Northwest and Intermountain West. Even were it to be 
mosi narrowly defined, say by the dominance of Salix dritmuiondiana and Carex utriculata alone (other species a minor 
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component) or by these species having very high cover values, say in excess of 50%, then this type would still be abundant. 
The most significant threat to this community is livestock overuse, which can lead to the reduced vigor, highlining, clubbing, 
or death of willows. The principal graminoids, Carex ntriculata and Carexaqitatths, aie not paiticularly palatable, but on 
narrow riparian or small wetland sites within extensive rangeland, these and other sedge species are heavily utilized, 
particularly where stocking rates are high. Vegetation trampling, hummocking and a shift to weedy species (or their 
introduction) occurs as a result and can result in an irremediable type conversion. 

Comments: This type is substantiated by 43 plots in Montana and 20 plots in Washington. In addition, sunounding states 
have a number of we II -documented, highly similar tall Salix spp. -dominated associations in which Saitx dntmnionfi'taua can 
be both adominanl/codominanl and highly constant, including Saiix dmmmoudiana - Sahx boothii / Carex losliata - Carex 
aquatiiis Shrubland (not in USNVC), Salix boothii / Carex ulricitkita Shrubland (CEGLOOI 178), Salix geyeriaiia / Carex 
utrtcuiaiQ Shnibiand (CEGLOOI 207), and Salix httea/ Carex ittriculata Shrubland (CEGLOOI 220). Salix drumuwndtQUQ can 
also be a major component in short willow communities, e.g., Sahx Candida / Carex utricukita Shrubland (CEGLOOI IBS) 
and Salix woifii / Carex ntriculata Shrubland (CEGLOOI 237). Other Salix spp. -dominated associations have appreciable 
coverages of Carex iitric/zlata, raising the issue of what coverages of Carex ittriculata will be accorded indicator status. 
Another significant hurdle in establishing confidence in this type is what, if any, Carex spp. will be accepted as ecological 
equivalents (as used by Hansen et al. 1995). In addition Salix drummoudiaiia is easily confused with Salix sitchensis making 
community identification difficult. There is a monumental amount of crosswalk work to accomplish before this type can be 
unequivocally classified across its considerable geographic range. Similar, if not identical, types under different names have 
been described throughout the Northwest and Intermountain West. However, a type of this exact name (accepting Carex 
ntriculata as synonymous with Carex rostrata) was first described for Montana; its identifying series or alliance level 
features are Salix spp. having at least 10% canopy cover and Satix driimawndiana having greater canopy cover than the 
combined cover of Salix geyeriaiia and Salix boothii and less cover than Salix lutea. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This association is found abundantly in the Northern Rocky Mountains of Montana and Idaho, and in eastern 
Washington. It may also occur in northern Utah and western Wyoming, but has not been confirmed from these states. 
Nations; CA? US 
States/Provinces; BC?, ID:S3, MT:S4, UT?, WA:S3, WY? 

Element Sources 
Authors; S.V.Cooper, WCS Confidence; 2 Identifier: CEGL00263 1 

References; Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hall and Hansen 1997, Hansen et al. 1995, Kovalchik 
1993, Moseleyetal. 1994 

SALIX GEYERIANA SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEGeyers Willow 
Seasonally Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary; Communities within this temporaiily flooded, cold -deciduous shrubland alliance occur from the foothills to high 
elevations in the mountains of the western United Slates. Elevation ranges from 1320-2900 m. Landforms include broad 
benches and alluvial terraces of streams, springs, and seeps. Stands often develop on abandoned and sediment-filled beaver 
ponds. Soils are composed of deep, fine-textured alluvium over subsurface soils of various textures and origin. Surface 
textures are silt to silty clay loam with mottling neai' the surface. Soils have a high water-holding capacity. Organic matter 
may accumulate on the surface. The communities are characterized by a tall-shrub layer dominated by Salix geyeriaiia. 
Occasional codominants include Salix uionticola. Salix boothii, Salix lemmonii. or Salix eriocephala. Some stands have 
shorter willows in the undeistory, including Salix wolfii and Salix planifolia. Other shrub species include Lonicera tttahensis, 
Dasiphora fntticosa ssp.floribimda (= Fentaphylloides fruticosa), and Rihes spp. Calamagrostis canadensis. Calamagrostis 
stricta. Poa palustris, Deschampsia caespitosa, Carex aquatiiis, and Carex ntriculata are the dominant giaminoid species 
with 10-60% cover. The forb layer is minor with 10-20% cover and includes Geum macrophylliim, Pyrola asarifolia. Galium 
trifiditm, and Epilobium ciliatum. Popiilus tremttloides, Pinus contorta, and Finus ponderosa forests occur on surrounding 
hillslopes. 

Environment; Communities within this alliance occur from the foothills to high elevations in the mountains of the western 
United States. Elevation ranges from 1 320-2900 m. Landforms include broad benches and alluvial terraces of streams, 
springs, and seeps. Stands often develop on abandoned and sediment-filled beaver ponds. Soils are composed of deep, fine- 
textured alluvium over subsurface soils of various textures and origin. Surface textures are silt to silty clay loam with 
mottling near the surface. Soils have a high water-holding capacity. Organic matter may accumulate on the surface. 

Populus tremuloides. Pinus contorta, and Pinus poiu/erosa forests occui' on sunounding hillslopes. 
Vegetation; Communities within this alliance are classified as temporarily flooded cold -deciduous shrublands. The 
communities are chaiacterized by a tall-shrub layer dominated by Salix geyeriana. Occasional codominants include Salix 
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monticola, Safix boothii, Salix lemmonii or Salix eriocephala. Some stands have shorter willows iw the understory, including 
SaHx wo}fi't and Salix planifoHa. Other shrub species include Lonicera utahensis, Dasipho/a fri/licosa ssp. flonbuiuki (= 
FentaphyUoides fntiicosa), and Ribes spp. Calamagioslis caruidensis, Calamagrostis stricta, Poa pahtsttis, Deschampsia 
caespitosa, Carex aqi/atifis, and Carex ittricuiata are the dominant graminoid species with 1 0-60% cover. The forb layer is 
minor with 10-20% covei' and includes Getmi macrophylh/m. Fyrola asarifoiku Galiwn Uifichtm^ and EpUobium cUiaiitm. 
Dynamics: Characteristics of the herbaceous layer and soils suggest that many of the vegetation types within this alliance 
are stable (Youngblood et al. 1985b). However, livestock grazing pressure will cause a decrease in the native gr ami noids 
(Hansen etal. 1995). 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1006 

References: Baker 1989b, Cooper and Cotlrell 1990, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995. Jensen and Tuhy 1981, 
Johnston 1987, Jones 1992b, Kagan 1997, Kearney and Peebles 1969, Kettler and McMuUen 1996, Kiltel and Lederer 1993, 
Kittel el al. 1994, Kiltel et al. 1995, Kitlel et al. 1996, Kittel el al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Mulz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett 
and Manning 1988, Padgett el al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 1 989, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood et 
al. 1985b 

SALIX GEYERIANA/ CAREX UTRICULATASHRUBLANDGeyer's Willow /Beaked Sedge Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: In Colorado, this riparian shrubland occurs often on wet soils, thai are saturated throughout much of the growing 
season. Stands have a 1 .5- to 2.5-ni tall, nearly closed canopy that is dominated by the deciduous shnib Saitx geyeriaua with 
a thick caipel of graminoids in the undergrowth that is dominated by Carex ittricitiata. Information on stands that occur 
outside Colorado will be added later. 

Element Desiribution 
Range: 
Nations; US 

States/Provinces; C0:S3, ID:S4, MT:S5, NV:SR, OR:S2, UT:S2S3, WY:SR 
TNC Ecoregions: 10:C, 20:C, 6:C 

Element Sources 
Authors: WCS Confidence; 1 Identifier: CEGLOO 1207 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Ketller and 
McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kitlel et al. 1999a, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett et al. 1989, Tuhy and Jensen 
1982, Youngblood etal. 1985a 

SALIX WOLFII SEASONALLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND ALLIANCEWolf Willow Seasonally 
Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Communities within this cold -deciduous shrubland alliance occur in moderately narrow to wide valleys and 
glacial basins in saturated peat wetlands and on floodplains with lateral seepage of groundwater. Valley slopes range from 3- 
7%, and stream channels that run through the valleys vary from deep, narrow, and sinuous to shallow, broad, and gently 
meandering. Beavers aie often active within the stands. Some stands occur on seeps, which remain wet throughout the 
growing season. Elevation ranges from 1950-3350 m. Soils vaiy from highly organic or peat to mineral based. Soil textures 
include silty clay loams, silly loams, and sandy clay loams with mottling. Some stands occur on deep sandy clays, often with 
a high organic content, while other stands occur on shallow silly clays over gravels and rocks. The shrub layer is typically 
dominated by at least 70% cover of Salix woffii. Other willow species may include Salix planifblia, Salix boolhii, Safix 
ifwnlicola. and Salfx brachycatpa. Betuia luiua (= Betuia glaiidulosa) also occurs on wetter sites. The graminoid 
undergrowth is generally dense and rich, dominated by Carex aqitatilis. Carex ittricuiata, Deschampsia caespitosa. Carex 
nebrascensis, and Carex microptera. Forb cover varies from sparse (<I0%) to moderately dense (60%) and is generally 
diverse. Forb species include Caltha leptosepala, Ligustictim lemtifoliiim, Swertia perenms. Fedicularis groenlandtca, and 
Thaiictrut}} alpinum. At highei' elevations, adjacent hillsides are often covered withAbies lasiocarpa - Ficea engeiniaimit or 
Finns contorta forests, Festuca thiirberi subalpine meadows, or alpine tundra. At lower elevations, Artemisia Iridenlata scrub 
is often present on adjacent hillslopes. 

Environment: Communities within this alliance occur in moderately narrow to wide valleys and glacial basins in saturated 
peat wetlands and on floodplains with lateral seepage of groundwater. Valley slopes range from 3-7%^ and stream channels 
that run through the valleys vary from deep, nanow, and sinuous to shallow, broad, and gently meandering. Beavers aie often 
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active within the stands. Some stands occur on seeps, which remain wet throughout the growing season. Elevation ranges 
from 1950-3350 m. 

Soils vary from highly organic or peat to mineral based. Soil textures include silty clay loams, silty loams, and sandy 
clay loams with mottling. Some stands occur on deep sandy clays, often with a high organic content, while other stands occur 
on shallow silty clays over gravels and rocks. 

At higher elevations, adjacent hillsides are often covered with Abies fasiocarpa - Picea engeimarmit or Pinus 
contorta foiests, Festitca ihiirberi siibalpine meadows, or alpine tundra. At lower elevations, At'temisia tridentata scrub is 
often present on adjacent hillslopes. 

Vegetation: Communities within this alliance are defined as cold -deciduous shruhlands. The shrub layer is typically 
dominated by at least 70% cover of Salix \vo}fiL Other willow species may include SaUx pkmifbUa, Saltx boothii. SaUx 
uionticakh and Saiix brachycarpa. Betitia luiua (= Betttia glaiidtilosa) also occurs on wetter sites. The graminoid 
undergiowth is generally dense and rich, dominated by Carex aquattUs, Carex itliici/Iata. Deschampsia caespiiosa, Carex 
nebrascensis, and Carex micropteta. Forb cover varies from sparse (<10%) to moderately dense (60%) and is generally 
diverse. Forb species include Caltha leptosepaia, Ligiisticiim temi'tfohimi, Sweitia perenuis, Ped'tcukuis groeniandica^ and 
Thahctrum alpintmi. 

Dynamics: In Colorado, Salix wolfii grows on deep, undecomposed peat, while Sahx plamfolia tends to grow on more 
decomposed (humified) organic soils (Phillips 1977). In Montana, Salix pkinifolia stands are observed on welter and more 
fine-textured soils than sites containing Salix woffii communities (Hansen et al. 1 988). 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1009 

References: Baker 1986, Baker 1989b, Girard et al. 1997, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al, 1995, Hitchcock et al. 1964, 
Jensen and Tuhy 1981, Johnston 1987, Jones 1992b, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittelet al. 1994, 
Kittelelal. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Kittel el al. 1999a, Matlson 1984, Mutz and Graham 1982, Noiton et al. 1981, Padgett et 
al. 1988b, Padgett etal. 1989, Phillips 1977, Tuhy 1981, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood el al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 
1985b 

SARCOBATUS VERMICULATUS INTERMITTENTLY FLOODED SHRUBLAND 
ALLIANCEBIack Greasewood Intermittently Flooded Shrubland Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This widespread shrubland alliance occurs on lowland sites in plains, mountain valleys and intermounlain basins 
throughout the arid and semi-arid western United States, Sites are generally flat, poorly drained and intermittently flooded 
with a shallow or perched water table often within 1 m depth such as alkali flats around playas and floodplains along stream 
channels- Substrates are generally shallow, calcareous, fine-textured soils derived from alluvium. Soils me alkaline and 
typically moderately saline. Shrublands included in this alliance are dominated or codominated by Sarcobalits vermiciikitits. 
Other shnibby codominants include Ptcrothanmus desertorum (= Artemisia spinescens), Artemisia Iridentata, Atriplex 
confertifblia, Atrip/ex gardneri, Chrysothanmus spp., or Grayta spinasa. In more saline environments, Nitrophila 
occideniaiis and Sitaeda moqidnii may be present. If present, the spaise to moderate herbaceous layer is dominated by 
perennial grasses, such as Distichlis spicala and Pascopyntm smithii. or the perennial hunch grasses Elymi/s eiynioides. 
Hordeitm jifbatiim. Leymi/s ctuereus^ and Achnathentm hymenoides (= Oryzopsis hymenotdes) will dominate. Perennial forbs 
are typically sparse and often include Grindeiia sqitarrosa, Iva axillaris, and Sphaerafcea coccinea. Annual grasses, 
especially the exotic Bromtts spp., may be present to abundant. Forbs are common on disturbed sites. Weedy annual forbs 
may include the exotics Desci/rainia spp., Helianthns aunitus, Hahgelon ghrneralits. Lactuca serrioki. and Lepidinm 
perfoliaiitm. Diagnostic of this alliance is the Sarcohatns vermicttkilits-dommat^d shrub layer in a shrubland that has a 
relatively shallow water table and may be flooded intermittently during the growing season. 

Environment: Shrublands included in this alliance occur on lowland sites in plains, mountain valleys and intermountain 
basins tluoughoul the arid and semi-mid western United States. Elevations range from 100-2400 m. Summers me hot. 
Winters are generally cold, but are mild in subtropical regions. Precipitation varies with geography hut is generally low and 
infrequent. Sites are generally flat, poorly drained and intermittently flooded with a shallow or perched water table often 
within 1 m depth (West 1 983b). Substrates aie generally shallow, calcareous, fine-textured soils (clays to sill-loams), derived 
from alluvium. Soils are alkaline and typically moderately saline (West 1983b). 

Adjacent upland vegetation depends on geography. In the Great Plains, it is likely shortgrass or midgrass prairie. In 
the Great Basin and central Wyoming, upland vegetation is typically Artemisia spp.- or Grayia spifjosa-domhmted 
shrublands. In the Mojave and other warm desert sites, Lctrrea tridentata, Grayia spiuosa, or Atriplex spp. dominate the 
upland sites. In the California Central Valley adjacent upland vegetation is dominated by Atriplex spp. with annual grasses. 
Lowland vegetation is typically sparser stands of Sarcobat its vernncukitus or stands of species more tolerant of saline soils or 
poor soil aeration such as Distichlis spicata, Alleurolfea occidentalis or Sitaeda moqidnii (Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Young 
etal. 1986). 
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Vegetation: This widespread alliance includes shrublands from alkali flats around playas and floodplains along stream 
channels that dissect much of the arid and semi-arid western U.S. Stands have a moderately dense to dense woody layer (20- 
60% cover) dominated or codominated by the deciduous, facultative halophytic shrub Sarcobalits vermici/fatiis. Other 
shrubby codominants include Pic rot ham nus desertorum (= Artemisia spinescens). Artemisia trideutata, Atriplex 
confertifoiia. Atriplex gardneri, Chry sot ham nits spp. or Grayia spinosa. In more saline environments, Nitrophiia occidentaJis 
and Suaeda iti^xji/ifjii may be present. Herbaceous layers range from absent to a moderately dense canopy of medium-tall to 
short bunch grasses or sod grasses (0-25% cover). If the herbaceous layer is present, perennial grasses such as the strongly 
rhizomalous Dislichlis spicata and Pascopyntm smithii, ox the perennial bunch grasses Elymns elymoides. Hordeitmjubatitm, 
Leymiis ciuereits^ and Achnatheritm hymeuoides (= Oryzopsis hymerundes} will dominate. Peiennial forbs are typically sparse 
and often include Griudelia sqiairrosa. !va iixiUans^ and Sphaeralcea coccinea. Annual grasses, especially the exotic Bromus 
japofiicns. Bromus rubeus, and Bromus lectoritm, may be present to abundant. Forbs are common on disturbed weedy sites. 
Weedy annual foibs may include the exotics Descurainia spp., HeUauthus animus. Hahgeton giomeratus. L^ictuca serrioia. 
and Lepidittm perfohatum. 

Dynamics: Sarcobatus vermicitiatiis, like many facultative halophytes, is tolerant of alkaline and saline soil conditions that 
allow the species to occur in sites with less interspecific competition {Ungar el al. 1969, Branson et al. 1976). The shrub also 
occurs on extremely arid non-saline sites. Sarcobatus vermiciilatiis is often found on sites with high water tables that are 
intermittently flooded. Hansen et al. (1995) repoited that it can tolerate saturated soil conditions for up to 40 days. Sarcobatus 
vermiculatus-domUmXed vegetation can occur as a narrow band along a channel, or in a mosaic of communities where 
composition and density of the shrub and underslory species vary with depth to water table, salinity and alkalinity, soil 
texture, and past land use or disturbance. Hanson (1929) described stands in south-central Colorado and found that pure 
stands of Sarcobatus vermicitlalus and Dislichlis spicata are more common on strongly saline/alkaline sites with fine- 
textured soil and shallow water tables, whereas stands with mixed shiubs such as Chrysothammts ox Artemisia are more 
common on drier, comser textured, low-alkaline sites. Sporobolus airoides is found on dry, strongly alkaline sites, and 
Pascopyntm smithii is most common on less alkaline, moist, sites in low lying areas. 

Sarcobatus vermiculatus is not ordinarily browsed, but Daubenmire (1970) found that under heavy stocking rates, 
the shrubs will develop a compact canopy. Hansen et al. (1995) also reported browsing damage with heavy spring and 
summer grazing, but noted that Sarcobatus vermiculatus is moderately poisonous to livestock especially in the fall, and 
supplemental feed is recommended to avoid livestock loss. Hanson (1929) slates thai Sarcobatus vermic ulatus c:in form an 
important pail of winter forage for sheep. Fire will topkill Sarcobatus vermiculatus^ but the shrub will promptly respioul 
from the root crown (Daubenmire 1970). 

NRCS range sites for the eastern plains of Colorado do not describe this alliance on good condition sites. Several 
range sites (Salt flat #33, Saline overflow #37) list Sarcobatus vermicuiatus as present in low abundance in good condition 
stands but describe it as increasing with overgrazing. The NRCS range sites also describe Boitleloita gracilis increasing with 
overgrazing. Stands dominated by Sarcobatus veniiiculatits with an undeistoiy dominated by Bouteloua gracilis been 
observed in eastern Colorado (S. Kettler pers. obs.). 

Comments: Most Sarcobatus vermicuiatus stands are classified into alliances by flood regime or shrub canopy density. The 
mixed-shrub stands in non-Sarcobatus alliances may be more difficult to classify. 

Sarcobatus vermicuiatus / Atriplex gardneri Shrubland (CEGLOOI360) is currently grouped in this intermittently 
flooded alliance. According to DeVelice and Lesica (1993) and DeVelice et al. (1995), the Sarcobatus vermicuiatus - 
Atripiex gardneri community type is restricted to moderate to steep slopes of 'badlands' characterized by acid shale, bentonite 
or other highly erodible clayey substrate. These shniblands may be located near seeps and have seasonally saturated soils, but 
are not intermittently flooded and may be more appropriately classified in the lll.B3.N.a Sarcobatus vermicuiatus Shrubland 
Alliance (A.I04I). 

AllianceSources 
Authors; K. SCHULZ, JT, West Identifier; A. 1046 

References: Barbour and Major 1977, Blackburn el al. 1969b, Blackburn et al. 1969c, Blackburn et al. I969d, Blackburn et 
al. 1971, Branson and Owen 1970, Branson et al. 1976, Brotherson et al. 1986, Brown 1982, Bundy et al. 1996, Chappell et 
al. 1997, Copeland 1979, Copeland and Greene I9S2, Dastrup 1963, Daubenmire 1970, DeVelice and Lesica 1993, DeVelice 
el al. 1991, DeVelice et al. 1995, Dick-Peddie 1993, Fenemore 1970, Francis 1986, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Graham 
l937,Hamner 1964, Hansen et al. 1995, Hanson 1929, Holland 1 986b, Johnston 1987, Lesica and DeVelice 1992, Medicine 
Bow Mine Application n.d., Mueggler and Stewart 1980, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Sweetwater Uranium Project 1978, 
Terwilliger and Smith 1978, Tweit and Houston 1980, Ungar et al. 1969, West 1983b, Young et al, 1986 

SARCOBATUS VERMICULATUS/DISTICHLIS SPICATA SHRUBLANDBlack Greasewood / Saltgrass Shrubland 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association is reported from western Montana to Washington, south to Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 
Elevation ranges from approximately 600-2300 m. It forms expansive shrublands on broad floodplains along large rivers and 
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streams, and forms an outer ring around playas above the Distichlis spicata-6o\mn^X^d center. Flooding is generally 
intermittent. Substrates are deep, alkaline, saline and generally fine -textured soils with a perennial high water table. However, 
in southern Colorado's San Luis valley, stands grow between salt flat depressions (playas) on sandy hummocks 
approximately 1.2 m above the lakebed. The vegetation is characterized by a fairly open to moderate shrub canopy (18-60% 
cover) dominated by Sarcohatits vetmiculatus with an herbaceous layer dominated by the rhizomatous graminoid Distichlis 
spicaia (10-80% cover). Associated shrubs and dwarf-shrubs may include Ericameria ruutseosa, Guiienezio sarolhiae. and 
Tetra^ymia canescens. Sporoboliis airoides may codominate the graminoid layer, and Hordeum jtibaiitm is common in 
disturbed stands. Jimci/s halliciis and Leymiis ciuereus are also present in some stands. The forb layer is generally sparse and 
composed of species such as !va axiUaris and !pot}\opsis spp. Introduced species may be present to abundant in disturbed 
stands. 

Environment: This shrubland occupies alkaline flatlands and valley bottoms. These areas are usually closed basins. 
Elevation ranges from approximately 600-2300 m. It forms expansive shrublands on broad floodplains along large rivers and 
streams, and forms an outer ring around playas above the DtstichUs j/?/cc/fr;-dominated center. Flooding is generally 
intermittent. Substrates are deep, alkaline, saline and generally fine-textured soils with a perennial high water table. However, 
in southern Colorado's San Luis valley, stands grow between salt flat depressions (playas) on sandy hummocks 
approximately 1 .2 m above the lakebed. Cryplogamic crusts are important on some sites. 

Vegetation: The vegetation is characterized by a fairly open to moderate shrub canopy (18-60% cover) dominated by 
Sarcohatits veniiici/latiis with an herbaceous layer dominated by the rhizomatous graminoid Distichlis spicaia (10-80% 
cover). Associated shrubs and dwarf-shrubs may include Ericameria nauseosa, Giitierrezia sarothrae, and Teiradymia 
canescens. Sporobohts airoides may codominate the graminoid layer, and Hordeitm jnhaturi} is common in disturbed stands. 
Junctts balticits and Leymiis cinereits me also present in some stands. The foib layer is generally sparse and composed of 
species such as Iva axillaris and Ipouwpsis spp. Introduced species such as Bromus teclorum. Leptdiitm lalifoliitm. Lepidium 
perfoiiaitmu and Bassia hyssopifoha may be present to abundant in distuibed stands. 

[From CCA: The stand described by Baker (1982b) for the Piceance Basin had patches of Sarcohatits vermicnlalits 
alternating with wide expanses of Distichlis spicaia (= var. stricta). A few species of annuals also were present but could not 
be identified. Cover of Sarcobattis in this stand was not high. 

Data from Costello (1944b) for the San Juan Valley show dominance of Sarcobatus. with >60% cover, and 
Chrysothammts spp. are associated. The underslory consists primarily of Distichlis sptcata and Sporoboh/s airoides. with 
Bouteloiia gracilis. Iva axillaris, and Muhlenbergia rtchardsonis (= Muhlenbergia sqitarrosa) commonly piesent. Costello 
(1944b) also reported on Sarcobatits-domhmted stands in western Colorado and Wyoming with several associated shiub 
species, including Artoiiisia tridentata. Atrtpiex gardneri, Atriplex couferttfolia, and Kochia americami. Herbaceous species 
include Ehiiius kmceolatus (= Elytrtgia dasystachya), Salsola spp., and Sporobohts airoides. 

Baker (1982b) reports that many Sarcobcttus-6ovi\'m^X^ communities are in the literature for Colorado, with 
underslories of exotic annual weeds. His stand was one of only a few stands from western Colorado that still contains a native 
perennial grass understory. 

Hanson (1929) reports that the appearance of greasewood stands vaiies greatly with depth to water table and salt 
concentration in the soil. It can form almost pure, tall stands, or in places be much more open with shrubs and grasses 
associated.] 

Dynamics: Sarcohatits vermicttlatus and Distichlis spicata^ like many facultative halophytes, are tolerant of alkaline and 
saline soil conditions that allow the species to occur in sites with less interspecific competition (Ungar et al. 1969, Branson et 
al. 1976). Sarcohatits vermicttlatus is often found on sites with high water tables that are intermittently flooded. Hansen et al. 
(1995) reported that it can tolerate saturated soil conditions for up to 40 days. Sarcohatits vermicitlatits-dom'maXed vegetation 
can occur as a nairow band along a stream, abroad floodplain shrubland, or as a mosaic of communities where composition 
and density of the shjub and understory species vary with depth to water table, salinity and alkalinity, soil texture, and past 
land use or disturbance. This shnibland may occur as a band of abrupt concentric rings of vegetation around a sah flat or 
depression. This visible zonalion is caused by the change in dominant species and their relative tolerances to soil salinity and 
depth to groundwater. 

The warm-season grass Distichlis spicata is rhizomatous, tolerant of moderate grazing, and its roots resist trampling. 
Although relatively unpalatable, it can provide valuable winter forage for livestock, if needed. When grazed, Distichlis 
spicata generally increases because of reduced competition from other less grazing -tolerant species. If grazed heavily, 
Distichlis spicata will decline and may be replaced by less desirable warm-season grasses such as tumblegrass, 
Schedofmardus panicttkittts. or Hordewtt jttbatitm (Costello 1944b, Jones and Walford 1995). Weeds aie generally not a 
problem because few grow well in saline soils. However, severely disturbed sites are susceptible to invasion by introduced 
species such as Bromus tectonim. Lepidium latifolium. Lepidium perfbliatitm, and Bassia hyssopifoha (Franklin and Dyrness 
1973). 

Anything that raises the water table of a closed basin will result in an increase in this type, due to the resulting 
alkalinity of the soils. Grazing of domestic livestock decreases Distichlis and results in its replacement by annual weedy 
plants such as Bromus tectonim, Chorispora spp., and Lepidium spp. {Bakei' 1982b). 
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Similar Associations: 

• Sarcobatiis verniiculatus Shrubland (CEGLOOI 357)— similar but no herbaceous layer. 

• Sarcobatiis verniiculatus / Ericanieria nauseosa Shrubland (CEGLOO 1 362)— also occurs on playa in NV. 

• Sarcobatus verniiculatus /Leymus cinereus Shrubland (CEGLOOI 366}— occurs in similar habitats those nol as saline. 

• Sarcobatus verniiculatus /Sporobolus airoides Sparse Vegetation (CEGLOOI 368) 

• Sarcobatus verniiculatus /Elymus elynioides Slinibland (CEGLOOI 372) 

• Sarcobatus verniiculatus / Dislichlis spicala - (Puccinellia nuttalliana) Shnib Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002I46)— 
siniilai' but known from the northern Great Plains and not flooded. 

GRaiik & Reasons: G4 (96-02-01). 

Element D[STHiBUTioN 
Range: This shrubland association occurs throughout much of the interior West from western Montana to Washington, south 
to Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: CO:SI, IDiSL MT:S2, NV?, 0R:S4. UT:S?. WA:S2?. WY:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors: M.S. Reid, mod. K. Schulz. WCS Confidence: i Identifier; CEGLOO 1363 

References: Baker 1982b. Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Branson et al. 1976, Costello 1944b, Crawford 2001, 
Daubenmire 1970, Driscoll el al. 1984, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Hansen et al. 1995, Hanson 1929, Jones and Walford 
1995, Kittel el al. 1999a, Mueggler and Stewart 1980, Ungaj- et al. 1969 

V. HERBACEOUS VEGETATION 

LEYMUS CINEREUS HERBACEOUS ALLIANCECreat Basin Lyme Crass Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This grassland alliance occurs in the Intermountain West of the U.S. Sites are often gentle to moderate slopes on 
any aspect. Stands are found on relatively mesic, non-flooded sites such as terraces above the seasonal floodplain^ uplands 
from toeslopes to the shoulder of the slope, broad valleys, mesic patches in semi-arid shniblands and seepage sites. Sites are 
relatively mesic; some have soils saturated with snowmelt, while others are subirrigated. Soils are typically deep, fine- 
textured, alkaline, and sometimes saline, derived from alluvium and colluvium. Vegetation included in this alliance is 
characteiized by a sparse to dense herbaceous layer that is dominated by the tali bunchgrass Leymus cinerei/s. Other plants 
are found mainly between the clumps of Leymi/s cinereus or on the edges of the stand. Characteristic graminoids include 
Festuca khhoeusis. Fascopyntm snuthii, Carex praegracilis. Foa secimda {= Foajimcifoha)^ and Fucduelha dtstaiis. The 
foib layei' is sparse to moderately dense with perennial species such as Achillea miUefoUitm, Auteiuuiria mictophyUa, 
Aquiiegia spp., Astragahts spp., Ctrsium spp., Fraseia speciosa, Fynocoma umflora (= Hapiopappus ttnifloriis}. or 
CastUieja spp. Scatteied shrubs may also be present. Sparse annual forbs and grasses are seasonally present. Leymus cinereus 
is sal I -tolerant, and saline sites include the more sah-toleranl species like Fascopyntm smilhii or Fnccinellia disians. 
Diagnostic of this alliance is the Leymus ctnereus-domm^Xed grassland. 

Environment: Grasslands included in this alliance occur in the intermountain western U.S. Elevation ranges from iOOO- 
3000 m. Climate is temperate. Mean annual precipitation ranges from 25-60 cm. Topography where the alliance is found is 
oflen gentle to moderate slopes on any aspect. It is found on relatively mesic, non-flooded sites such as terraces above the 
seasonal floodplain, uplands from toeslopes to the shoulder of the slope, broad valleys, mesic patches in semi-aiid shrublands 
and seepage sites. Sites me relatively mesic; some have soils saturated with snowmelt, while others aie subirrigated. Sites are 
often more mesic than surrounding habitats. Soils are typically deep, fine-textured loams and clays and may be only 40 cm 
deep on some sites. They may be saline or non-saline with pH of 7-10. Parent material includes alluvium and colluvium 
derived from limestone or basalt, and loess. 

Upland adjacent vegetation is often grasslands or shrublands dominated by Fseudoroegnerta spicala or Artemisia 
spp. Adjacent wetter vegetation is typically dominated by species of Carex, Deschampsia. Jimcits. Dasiphora or Salix. 
Vegetation: Vegetation included in this interior northwestern U.S. alliance has sparse to dense cover of graminoids up to 1.5 
m tall that is dominated by the tall bunchgrass Leymus cinereus. Other plants are found mainly between the clumps of 
Leymus cinereus or on the edges of the stand. Characteristic graminoids include Fesluca idahoensis. Fascopyntm smithii, 
Carex praegracilis, Foa secunda (= Foa juncifo/ia), and FuccineUia distans. The forb layer is sparse to moderately dense 
with perennial species such as Achillea miUefbiium, Antennaria microphylla, Aquiiegia spp.. Astragalus spp., Cirsiuui spp., 
Frasera speciosa, Fyrrocoma unijlora (= Hapiopappus unifiorus), or Castilleja spp. Scatteied shrubs may also be present, 
including Symphoricarpos oreophihis. Artemisia tridentata, Ribes spp., Chrysothamnus viscidiflorus. Ericameria nauseosa 
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(= Chrysothammts ftatiseosus), and Rosa spp. Sparse annual forbs and grasses are seasonally present. Leymtis ciuereus is salt- 
tolerant and saline sites include the more salt-tolerant species like Fascopynmi s}}u!hn or Pitccinellia d'tsians. 

Cooper et al. (1995) have described an Elymiis cmereus - PuccineiUa t/ijf^/7J community type in southwestern 
Montana. Stand information was included in the description for this alliance, but it was not clear if Cooper et al.'s (1995) 
study included flooded stands. 

Dynamics: Although it is a long-lived bunchgrass, Leymus cinereiis does not tolerate heavy grazing or mowing below 20 
cm. These grasslands are typically found in small patches and along drainages. The alliance may have been more common in 
broad valleys before extensive livestock use, but has declined because of overgrazing and improper haying of these 
grasslands (Cooper et al. 1995, Johnson and Simon 1987), Leymus cmereus is considered to be fire-adapted and generally 
resprouts after fire and recovers quite rapidly on most sites (FEIS 1998). 

Coniments: The Leymus cmereus Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1 204) includes stands growing on non-flooded sites in relatively 
mesic, non-saline or saline soils in a variety of landscape positions. Stands in intermittently flooded habitats may be 
somewhat artificially separated from stands in this alliance. This is because non-flooded stands, where there is sub irrigation, 
shallow water tables or moisture from springs and seeps to supplement the soil moisture, are very similar in species structure 
and composition to flooded stands. The flooded stands are typically on saline bottomland sites, but may also include non- 
saline riparian sites. These non-flooded stands include lowland to upland sites, both saline and non-saline. Information from 
the literature is limited and does not separate flooded from non-flooded stands. This alliance may include types from the 
following authors: Cooper et al. (1995), Aldous and Shantz (1924), Stoddart (1941), Walker and Brotherson (1982), Knight 
et al. (1976), and Mueggler and Stewail (1980). 

Stands of Leymus cmereus aie widely distributed in the Intermounlain Region and the Great Basin, but little 
quantitative information is available on the composition of stands in different aieas. Vegetation in this alliance has been 
altered by livestock grazing, haying operations and plowing for many years, and its former extent is unclear. More 
investigation is needed to resolve these classification questions and better describe this alliance. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors: K. SCHULZ, West Identifier: A. 1204 

References: Aldous and Shantz 1924, Barbour and Major 1977, Chappell et al. 1997, Christensen and Welsh 1963, Cooper 
etal. 1995, Daubenmire 1970, Daubenmire 1 992, DeVelice 1992, FEIS 1998, Hull and Hull 1974, Johnson and Simon 1987, 
Knight etal. 1976, Kovalchik 1987, Mueggler and Stewart 1980, Ross et al. 1973, Sawyer and Keeler- Wolf 1995, Stoddart 
1941, Thilenius etal. 1995, Walker and Brolherson 1982 

LEYMUS CINEREUS HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONGreat Basin Lyme Grass Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association is found along lower elevation riparian corridors, and some moderately alkaline valley 
bottomlands. Generally, stands of this type me described as growing on sites with more soil moisture than is available to the 
surrounding vegetation: mesic swells and seeps, foothill ravines moist bottomlands, and along streams. In Oregon, sites are 
usually situated on gentle slopes in canyon bottoms. Soils are deep sandy loams, generally from alluvium, with a shallow 
water table. This association is found at elevations between 1000 and 2550 feel in northeastern and central Oregon, and 
between 3000 and 5000 feet in the Great Basin. It is typically a tall (over 1.5 m) grassland with a dense cover of Leymus 
ciuereus (= Elyiints ciuereus). Other plants are found mainly between the clumps of Leymus cinereiis or on the edges of the 
stand. Associated species aie at much lower cover values and include Carex doiiglasii. Rumex crispiis, Vicia americana. 
Achillea uuliefolium, Ehmus glaucus. Agastache urticifbha. Polentilla gracilis var. jlabeUiformis {= PoteutHIa 
fiahellifdrmis), and Stdaicea oregana. Claylonia peijbliata (= Moulia petjbliata) is always associated in northwestern 
Oregon, while more alkaline forbs (Sitaeda spp.) are more important in the northern Great Basin valleys. Scattered shrubs 
may be present, including Symphoricarpos oreophiliis, Artemisia tridentaia. Ribes spp., Chrysothammts viscidiflorus, 
Ericamena luutseosa (= Chrysothammts uauseosiis). and Rosa spp. 

Environment: For the most part, stands of this type are described as growing on sites with more soil moisture than is 
available to the surrounding vegetation: mesic swells and seeps (Thilenius et al. 1995), foothill ravines (Knight el al. 1976), 
moist bottomlands (Stoddart 1941 ), and along streams (Mueggler and Stewart 1980). 

Vegetation: Leymus ciuereus (= Efymus ciuereus, = Elymus cou^ensalus var. pitbeus). the dominant s[iecies in teims of 
canopy cover and aspect, forms a grass layer from 3 feet to over 5 feel tall. Other plants are found mainly between the clumps 
of Leymus ciuereus or on the edges of the stand. The species listed most commonly in the literature are Pascopyrum smithii. 
Achillea millefolium^ and CasttUeja spp. Scattered shrubs may be present, including Symphoricarpos oreophtlus, Artemisia 
tridentala. Ribes spp., Chrysothammts viscidijlonts, Ertcameria uaiiseosa (= Chrysothanmus nauseosus), and Rosa sp. 
Similar Associations: 

• Artemisia tridenlata ssp. tridentata / Leymus cinereus Shrubland (CEGLOOIOI 6)— merges into Leymus ciuereus 
Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I479), but has a well-developed shrub layer. 
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• Artemisia tridenlata ssp. vaseyana / Leymus cinereus Shrubland (CEGLOO 1027)— merges into Leymus cinereits Herbaceous 
Vegetation (C EG LOO 1 479), but has a well -developed shrub layer. 

• Leymus cinereus Bottomland Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001480)— is similar, but the relationship is unclear, 

■ Leymus cinereus - Dislichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001481)— based on Daubenmire's (1988) Elymits 
cinereits - Dislichlis stricla association, contains bunches of Leymus cinereus growing in a neaily continuous layer of the 
lower Dislichlis spicata (= Dislichlis stricla) (which generally contributes the most cover), lathei' than a dense, tail grass 
layer. Achillea miilefoliitm is present in both associations, but Pascopyntm smithii is absent from Leymits cinereits - 
Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLO0[481)- 
GRank & Reasons: G2G3Q (99-03-29). This is a very widespread community, being found in many western states, but is 
badly degraded everywhere. It has declined markedly throughout its range, and probably represents two or more separate 
community types. This type was formerly very abundant in interior valleys. Early settlers described the very tall grasslands 
(up to the their horses backs) in many areas. Most of these sites have been converted to agriculture. Even as described here as 
a broad association floristically and geographically - the size and quality of most occurrences should make it a G2. More 
knowledge of its distribution is needed, but it should remain a priority for conservation. Most sites are threatened by livestock 
grazing, agriculture, altered stream hydrology, and altered fire regime- 
Comments: Stands of Leymits cinereus aie widely distributed in the Intermountain Region and the Great Basin, but little 
quantitative information is available on the composition of stands in different areas. The type has been very poorly sampled, 
since there are only a few examples which have not been very altered from grazing and altered stream function. This is 
therefore a broadly defined association that could be split. This Leymus cinereits Herbaceous Vegetation association includes 
stands growing on relatively non-saline soils in a variety of landscape positions, and is based on the limited information in 
the literature. It is also very likely that the types found along alluvial terraces in the somewhat alkaline, mid- to high- 
elevation valleys in the Blue Mountains and the Basin and Range are very different from the non-alkaline, low-elevation 
stream drainages from the Columbia Basin. Until additional reference sites me found, the type will have lobe treated as a 
single community. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This type is found mainly in the Great Basin and the Intermountain Region, and just reaches the western part of the 
Northern Great Plains. Although it occupies a small amount of area in Oregon or in any western state, it has a fairly large 
range. Unfortunately, few high-quality remnants remain. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; CA:S1. CO:SIS2, 1D:S2S3, MT:S2, 0R:S2, WA:SI, WY:S2 

Element Sources 
Authors; G.P. Jones and M.P. Murray, WCS Confidence; 3 Identifier; CEGL001479 

References; Aldous and Shantz 1924, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Daubenmire 1970, Daubenmire 1988, DeVelice 
1992, Dean 1960, Driscoil et al. 1984, Johnson and Simon 1987, Knight et al. 1976, MTNHP 1988, Mueggler and Stewart 
J980,Stodda]t 1941, Thiienius el al. 1995, USPS 1937, Walker and Brotherson 1982 

DISTICHLIS SPICATA INTERMITTENTLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCESaltgrass 

Intermittently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance occurs throughout much of the semi-aiid and aiid western U.S. in lowland sites such as playas, 
swales and terraces along washes that are intermittently flooded. The flooding is usually the result of highly localized 
thunderstorms. The unpredictable nature of the flooding is the key environmental factor separating this alliance from similar 
alliances with more predictable flooding regimes. Soils aie deep, saline, alkaline and fine-textured. They generally have an 
impermeable layer and therefore are poorly drained. When the soil is dry, the surface usually has salt accumulations. This 
intermittently flooded grassland of playas and ephemeral streams has a sparse to dense herbaceous layer that is dominated by 
Distichlis spicata, sometimes occuning in nearly pure stands. The level of salinity in the soil may restrict associated species. 
Associated graminoids may include Pitccinelha miltalhaua, Hordeitm jitbaUtm. Pascopyntm smithii. Sporobohts airoides, 
CarexfilifoUa, and Junctts balticits. Forb cover is generally low and may include Salicornia rubra, Trighchin maritima, 
Sitaeda calceolifbrruis (= Sttaeda depressa), Helianthtts spp., and Asteraceae spp. Diagnostic of this alliance is the Distichlis 
spicala -dommated herbaceous layer and the presence of surface water for brief periods at unpredictable times during the 
growing season. 

Environment: Grasslands in this western alhance occur in lowland habitats such as playas, swales and terraces along 
washes that aie intermittently flooded. The flooding is usually the result of highly localized thunderstorms which can flood 
one basin and leave the next dry. The unpredictable nature of the flooding is the key environmental factor separating this 
alliance from similar alliances with more predictable flooding regimes. Climate is semi-arid to arid. Soil texture ranges from 
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c!ay loam to sandy clay (Johnston I9S7, Redmann 1972). These soils are deep, saline and alkaline. They generally have an 
impermeable layer and therefore are poorly drained. When the soil is dry, the surface usually has salt accuniulations. 
Vegetation: Vegetation included in this alliance occurs in lowland sites throughout much of the semi-mid and aiid western 
U.S. This is an intermittently flooded grassland of playas and intermittent and ephemeral streams. Cover is sparse to dense 
and is dominated by Distichlis spicala. occurring in nearly pure stands. Stands have higher diversity and cover during wet 
years and near boundaries with other vegetation types. Higher soil salinity favors Dislichlis spicata over less salt-tolerant 
species. However, very high salinity will dwarf the Distichhs spicata and reduce cover. Generally, vegetation height and 
cover, and species diversity tend to vary inversely with salinity (Ungar 1967, Steinauer 1989). Associated species may be 
restricted by the level of salinity in the soil. Those from higher soil salinity sites may include the graminoid PucctneiUa 
mttlalliana and the forbs Salicornia rubra, Trigiochm niariiima^ and Siiaeda calceolifbrmis (= Suaeda depressa}. Species 
from lower salinity sites include the graminoids Horde umjuba! urn, Pascopyrum smithiL Sporobohts airoides, Carexfilifalia, 
and Jnnciis balticns. and the forbs Heliafilhifs spp. and Asteraceae spp. (Ungar 1974). Forb cover is generally low. Shrubs are 
rare, but may include scattered Atriplex cauescens and Sarcobcttus vermicitiaiits. 

Dynamics: The intermittent flooding regime combined with high evaporation rate in these dry climates causes 
accumulations of soluble salts in the soil. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition, and soil salinity 
depend on the amount and timing of precipitation and flooding. Growth- inhibiting salt concentrations aie diluted when the 
soil is saturated allowing the growth of less salt-tolerant species and more robust growth of Dislichlis spicata. As the 
saturated soils dry, the salt concentrates until it precipitates on the soil surface (Dodd and Coupland 1966, Ungar 1968). This 
osmotic stress of growing in alkaline and saline soils is compensated by the accumulation of proline by some halophytic 
species including Distichiis spicata. This aids the plants' water uptake by increasing the osmotic potential of the plant (Shupe 
et al. 1 986). Vegetation forms zones at some saline sites, where species abundance is stratified by salt tolerance (Shupe el al. 
1986, Ungar et al. 1969). In playas, the soil salinity al field capacity generally increases from the edge to the center allowing 
for several different vegetation stands to co-occur {Ungar 1967, 1970, Ungai' et al. 1969). Microtopography can also affect 
vegetation structure. Where soil accumulates to form hummocks, less sah- and alkali -tolerant plants can occur (Ungar 1972, 
Johnson 1987). 

Distichiis spicata is rhizomalous and is tolerant of moderate grazing and its roots resist trampling. Although 
relatively unpalatable, it can provide valuable winter forage for livestock if needed. If grazed heavily, Distichiis spicata wi\\ 
decline and may be replaced by less desirable warm-season grasses such as tumblegrass, Schedormardus pamculatus 
(Costello 1944b). Weeds are generally not a problem because few grow well in saline soils. 

Comments: The classification of vegetation in this alliance is difficult for two reasons. First, Distichiis spicata is a 
widespread halophytic grass species that dominates or codominates the herbaceous layer of stands classified into many 
different associations in several different alliances. This results in many closely related associations in other alliances where 
this grass is a diagnostic species. Secondly, most of these related alliances have an intermittent, temporary, seasonal or tidal 
flood regime. These flood regimes sometimes separate vegetation that otherwise is very similar. For example, the flood 
regime that separates this alliance fiom the Distichiis spicata - (Horde um jtibatitm} Temporarily Flooded Heibaceous 
Alliance (A. 1 341 ) can be somewhat arbitrary in regions that have large year-to-year variation in precipitation. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; K. SCHULZ, West Identifier; A. 1332 

References: Baker 1984a, Beatley 1 976, Brother son l987,Bunin 1985, Copeland 1979, Costello 1944b, Crouch 1961a, 
Daniels 191 1, Daubenmire 1970, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Graham 1937, Griffiths 1902, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 
1995, Henrickson 1974, Hyder et al, 1966, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kitlel et al. 
1994, Klipple and Costello l960,Osborn 1974, Ralston l969,Ramaley 1942, Redmann 1972, Rogers 1953, Saul 1974, 
Shanks 1977, Shupe et al. 1986, Soil Conservation Service 1978, Soil Conservation Service n.d., Stearns-Roger Inc. 1978, 
Steinauer 1989, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Ungar 1967, Ungar 1968, Ungar 1970, Ungar 1972, Ungar 1974b, Ungar 1974c, 
Ungar etal. l969,Vestal 1914, Weaver and Albertson 1956 

DiSTICHLISSPICATAHERBACEOUSVEGETATIONSaltgrass Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: These grasslands occur in semi-arid and arid western North America from southern Saskatchewan to Mexico. 
Stands are found in lowland habitats such as playas, swales and terraces along washes that me typically intermittently 
flooded- The flooding is usually the result of highly localized thunderstorms which can flood one basin and leave the next 
dry. However, this association may also occur in other flood regimes (temporaiily, seasonally, and semipermanently). Soil 
texture ranges from clay loam to sandy clay. These soils are often deep, saline and alkaline. They generally have an 
impermeable layer and therefore are poorly drained. When the soil is dry, the surface usually has salt accumulations. Salinity 
is likely more important than flooding as an environmental factor. Vegetation cover is sparse to dense and is dominated by 
Distichiis spicata, occurring in nemly pure stands. Minor cover of associated graminoids may include Miihlenbergia 
asperifolia, Hordeumjubatitm, Pascopyrum smithii. Sporobohts airoides. Carex filifoUa, Eleocharis pahistris. Puccinellia 
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nuttaUiartay and Jimciis baltictis. Associated forbs, such as Iva axilfaris, Hehanthus spp., Asleraceae spp. (from lower salinity 
sites), SaUconiia rubra, Tr'tgiochm riiantima. and Sttaeda spp., may also be present. Shrubs are rare, but scattered Atriplex 
canescens and Sarcobalits venmculatus may be piesent. 

Environment: These grasslands occur in the semi-arid and arid western North America from southern Saskatchewan to 
Mexico. Elevation ranges from 1000-2300 m. Stands are found in lowland habitats such as playas, swales and terraces along 
washes that me typically intermittently flooded. The flooding is usually the result of highly localized thunderstorms which 
can flood one basin and leave the nest dry. However, this association may also occur in other flood regimes (temporarily, 
seasonally, and semipermanently). Soil texture ranges from clay loam to sandy clay (Johnston 1987). These soils are often 
deep, saline and alkaline. They generally have an impermeable layer and therefore are poorly drained. When the soil is dry, 
the surface usually has salt accumulations. Salinity is likely more important than flooding as an environmental factor. 
Vegetation: Vegetation included in this association occurs in lowland sites throughout much of the semi-arid and arid 
western U.S. This is an intermittently flooded grassland of playas and intermittent and ephemeral streams. Cover is sparse to 
dense and is dominated by Disttchils spicata, occurring in nearly pure stands. Stands have higher diversity and cover during 
wet years and near boundaries with other vegetation types. Higher soil salinity favors Distichlis spicata over less salt-toleranl 
species. However, very high salinity will dwarf the Distichlis spicata and reduce cover. Generally, vegetation height and 
cover and species diversity tend to vary inversely with salinity on the plains, but may increase on very saline sites 
(Brotherson 1987). Minor cover of associated graminoids may include Miihlenbergia asperifblia. Horde wnjitbatum, 
Pascopyriir}} smilhii, Sporoboltts airoides. Carexfilijblia. Eleocharis pahistrts, PitccineUia mtttaUiaua, and Junciis balticus. 
Associated forbs, such as Iva axillaris, HeUauthus spp. and Asteraceae spp. (from lower salinity sites), Saficornia rubra, 
Triglochin maritima^ and Sitaeda spp., may also be piesent. Shrubs are rare, but scatteied Atriplex canescens and Sarcobatus 
venmculatus may be present. Introduced species are present in some stands and may include Elymits repens. Lepidium 
lalifblii/m. Lepidium perfoUatiim, Bassia scoparia (= Kochia scoparia), and occasionally Tamarix spp. 
Dynamics: The intermittent flooding regime combined with the high evaporation rate in these dry climates causes 
accumulations of soluble salts in the soil. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition, and soil salinity 
depend on the amount and timing of precipitation and flooding. Growth- inhibiting salt concentrations aie diluted when the 
soil is saturated allowing the growth of less salt -tolerant species and more robust growth of Distichlis spicata. As the 
saturated soils dry, the salt concentrates until it precipitates on the soil surface (Dodd and Coupland 1966, Ungar 1968). This 
osmotic stress of growing in alkaline and saline soils is compensated by the accumulation of proline by some halophytic 
species including Distichlis spicata. This aids the plants' water uptake by increasing the osmotic potential of the plant (Shupe 
et al. 1 986). Vegetation forms zones at some saline sites, where species abundance is stratified by salt tolerance (Shupe et al. 
1986, Ungar et al. 1969). In playas, the soil salinity al field capacity generally increases from the edge to the center allowing 
for several different vegetation stands to co-occur (Ungai' 1967, 1970, Ungai' et al. 1969). Microtopography can also affect 
vegetation structure. Where soil accumulates to form hummocks, less salt- and alkali -tolerant plants can occur (Ungar 1972, 
Johnston 1987). 

Brotherson (1987) studied species in a saline meadow adjacent to the Great Salt Lake in Utah and found 5 
vegetation zones all with Distichlis spicata present. The meadow sloped down and away from the shoreline foi' the first 4 
zones, then up for the last. Soil pH and soluble salts levels followed the slope pattern with the lowest zone (4) having lower 
pH and salt concentrations and the highest cover of Distichlis spicata (99%) almost exclusively. The other higher salt zones 
were codominated by othei' species such as Si/aeda ca/ceoliformis, PuccineUia nutlalliana, SaUcornia rubra, Triglochin 
maritima, Giaux maritima, or Efeocharis pah/stris. Zone 5 was dominated by Eleocharis pafustris and had additional 
moisture from a nearby seep. The salts were concentrated in the higher elevation zones because of evaporation of the salt- 
laden water that was leached from the lower lying areas. 

The warm-season grass Distichlis spicata is rhizomatous, tolerant of moderate grazing, and its roots resist trampling. 
Although relatively unpalatable, it can provide valuable winter forage for livestock, if needed. When grazed, Distichlis 
spicata generally increases because of reduced competition from other less grazing -tolerant species. If grazed heavily, 
Distichlis spicata will decline and may be replaced by less desirable warm-season grasses such as tumblegrass, 
SchedomKU'dus paniculatuSy or Hordeu}}i jubatttm (Coslello 1944b, Jones and Walford 1995). Weeds aie generally not a 
problem because few grow well in saline soils. However, severely disturbed sites are susceptible to invasion by introduced 
species such as Bromtts tectorian, Lepidium lalifofium. Lepidium perfbliatttm, and Bassia hyssopifolia (Franklin and Dyrness 
1973). 
Similar Associations: 

• Leymus cinereus - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I48I) 

• Pascopyrum smithii - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001580) 

• Sporobolus airoides - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001687) 

• Distichlis spicata Mixed Herb Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I77I) 

• Distichlis spicata - Lepidium perfoliatum Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I772) 

• Distichlis spicata - (Scirpus nevadensis) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I773) 

• Eleocharis palustr is - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I834) 
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• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatuni - (Poa arida, Iva annua) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLX)0203 1 ) —currently described 
only from the Great Plains. 

• Polygonum spp. - Echinochloa spp. - Distichlis spicata Playa Lake Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002039) 

• Distichlis spicata - (Hordeum jubalum, Poa arida, Sporobolus airoides) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002042)— currently 
described only from the Great Plains. 

• Distichlis spicata - Schoenopleclus marilimus - Salicornia rubra Herbaceous Vegetation (C EG L002043)— currently 
described only from the Great Plains. 

• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatum - Puccinellia nutlalliana - Suaeda caiceoliformis Herbaceous Vegetation 
(C EG L002 27 3)— currently described only from the Great Plains. 

• Distichlis spicata - Spartina spp. Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002275)~currenlly described only from the Great Plains. 

• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatum - Puccinellia nutlalliana - Plantago maritima Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002551)- 
-currently described only from the Great Plains. 

GRank & Reasons: G5 (96-02-01). 

Comments: This graminoid association is characteristically dominated by Distichlis spicata. Closely related communities 
include Pascopyntm smithii - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation {CEGLOO[580), Sporobofiis airoides - Distichlis 
spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLOOI 687}, and several others. 

Element D[stRiBUTioN 
Range: This grassland association occurs in low areas in semi-arid and arid western North America from southern 
Saskatchewan to Mexico- 
Nations; CA MX? US 
States/Provinces: AZ:S3, CA:S3, C0:S3, ID:S4, MT:S4, NM:S4, NV:S?, 0R:S4, SK:S?, UT:S3S5, WA:S1?, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors: KA.Schulz,WCS Confidence; 2 Identifier: CEGLOOI 770 

References: Baker l9S4a, Beatley 1976, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Brolherson l987,Bunin 1985, Costello 1944b, 
Crouch 1961a, Daniels 191 1, Daubenmire 1970, Dodd and Coupland 1966, Driscoll et al. 1984, Eranklin and Dyrness 1973, 
Graham 1937, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Hyder et al. 1966, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, Kitlel and 
Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1999a, Klipple and Costello 1960, Muldavin et al. 2000a, O shorn 1974, Ralston 
1969, Ramaley 1942, Rogers 1953, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Shanks 1977, Shupe et al. 1986, Soil Conservation 
Service 1978, Stearns-Roger Inc. I97S, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Ungar 1967, Ungar 1968, Ungar 1970, Ungm- et al. 1969, 
Vestal 1914, Weaver and Albertson 1956 

HORDEUM JUBATUM TEMPORARILY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEFoxtail 

Barley Temporarily Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is found in the northern and western Great Plains and is dominated by short and medium-tall 
graminoids with a total vegetation cover of nearly 100%. Shrubs are often absent, and forbs are present but not usually 
abundant. Hordeum jubatum is the dominant species. Other common species include Elymus Irachycaiilus. Distichlis spicata. 
Pascopyntm smithii, Poa aruki Poa compressa. Rnmex crispus. and Sonchus atveusis. Stands are located in lowlands with 
moderately to strongly saline soils. The topography is flat and the soils aie often briefly flooded or saturated in the spring. 
Environment: Stands included in this alliance have been reported from lowlands across the northern Great Plains, in 
intermountain parks in Colorado and northeastern Utah. The climate is semi-arid continental with mean annual precipitation 
of 25-48 cm. Elevation generally ranges from 750-1600 m, and up to 2600 m in South Park, Colorado. The topography is flat 
and the soils are often briefly flooded or saturated in the spring (Redmann 1972). ft is also found in the drawdown zone of 
ponds with moderately saline water (Hansen et al. 1995). Soils are clay loam today and poor to very poorly drained. Soil 
salinity is somewhat variable. Wilson (1967) found HordeiDii jiibalum grew best in non-saline soils in laboratory conditions. 
In the field with competition, this grass grew best in moderately saline conditions (up to 0.7% salinity). The soil surface may 
be covered with white salt crusts with moderately to strongly saline soils (Barnes 1978, Wilson 1967, Ungar 1969, Hansen et 
al. 1995). Adjacent wetter sites are often open water, while surrounding uplands can be dominated by a variety of grasslands 
or sluublands. 

Vegetation: Grasslands included in this alliance are found in lowland sites in the northern and western Great Plains. The 
vegetation is a sparse to dense layer of short and medium-tall graminoids dominated by the cool-season, short-lived, 
perennial bunchgrass Hordewn jubatum. It often occurs in nemly pure stands. Ungar (1969) described one stand that was 
dominated by Hordeimi jubatum in the spring and early summer, then became dominated by Iva anmta in the late summer. 
Total vegetation cover is usually high, but can range from 20% to nearly 100% (Barnes 1978, Hansen el al. 1995). Shnibs are 
often absent and forbs are present, but not usually abundant. Species diversity is typically low. Other species include 
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Chenopoditim spp., Distichhs spicata, Eieocharis spp., Etymus trachycaiiius. Iva aumta, Pascopyntm smithii, Poa arida, Poa 
compressa, PuccineHia nutiaUiaua, Rumex crispus. SoUcorma rubra, and SchoenopJecius ifiarilimus (= Scirpits pahtdosus). 
Dynamics: Hordeitm jubatnm is a common, short-lived pioneer species of mesic prairie habitats where permanent grass 
cover has been destroyed {Dodd and Coiipland 1966). It may represent a serai stage that will be taken over by more 
permanent grasses (Hansen et al. 1 995). It is moderately salt-tolerant and can densely colonize areas disturbed by flooding 
along drainages, around piayas and more permanent ponds, Hordeiim jubatiit}\ is moderately tolerant of salinity. Often on 
playas, these grasslands occupy a zone of intermediate salinity between halophytic vegetation dominated by Distichhs 
spicata. Puccineiiia nttttaiUaua, or Saiiconiia rubra, and non-saline, mesic prairie vegetation dominated by Pascopyrum 
smilhii, Poa spp. or Elymiis spp. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition and soil salinity depend on 
the amount and timing of precipitation and flooding- Growth-inhibiting salt concentrations are diluted when the soil is 
saturated, allowing the growth of less salt-tolerant species and more robust growth (Ungar 1967). 
Comments: This alliance is poorly defined. Where their ranges overlap, the relationship between this alliance and 
communities within the Distichlis spicata - (Hordenmjubati/m) TemponuWy Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1341) is 
unclear. Stands in both alliances usually contain Distichlis spicata and Hordeitm jubaium in varying amounts. The presence 
of Puccineiiia mttiaUiaua or Siiaeda cafceoliformis may be distinguishing factors of the latter alliance. They appear to be 
more characteristic of strongly to very strongly saline areas, while Horde wnjitbatum often dominates on less saline sites 
(Redmann 1972). Classification problems may arise on intermediate sites when Horde am jubatnm is the dominant species 
and Distichlis spicata. Puccineiiia mtttalliana, and Suaeda calceo/ijbrrnis are present in minor amounts. Some communities 
in the Pascopyrum smithii Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1232) may be similar to, and may adjoin, the less saline portion of stands 
of this alliance in North Dakota. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors: K. SCHULZ, West Identifier: A. 1358 

References: Baker 1984a, Baines and Tieszen 1978, Bunin 1985, Dodd and Coupland 1966, Faber-Langendoen el al. 1996, 
Hansen etal. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Redmann 1972, Reid 1974, Ungar 1967, Ungaj- et al. 1969, 
Vestal 1914 

HORDEUMJUBATUMHERBACEOUSVEGETATIONFoxtaii Barley Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This foxtail barley community type is found in the northern and central Great Plains of the United Slates and 
Canada, Utah and may occur elsewhere in the interior western U.S. Stands aie found in lowlands with moderately to strongly 
saline soils. The topography is flat and the soils are often flooded or saturated in the spring. The vegetation is dominated by 
short and medium tall graminoids with a total vegetation cover of nearly 100%. Shrubs are usually absent. Hordeum jubatitm 
dominates the community. Other common species in this community are Eiymus trachycaiiius, Distichiis spicata, 
Pascopyrum smithii, Poa arida. Poa compressa, and Rumex crispits. 

Environment: This association has been repoited from lowlands across the northern Great Plains, in inlermountain parks in 
Colorado and northeastern Utah. The climate is semi-arid continental with mean annual precipitation of 25-48 cm. Elevation 
generally ranges from 750-1600 m, and up to 2600 m in South Park, Colorado. Stands are located in lowlands with 
moderately to strongly saline soils (Barnes and Tieszen 1978). The topography is flat, and the soils me often flooded or 
saturated in the spring (Redmann 1972). Hordeum jubaium is often found dominating disturbed meas such as roadsides and 
over-grazed bottomland. 

Vegetation: The typically dense vegetation is dominated by short and medium-tall graminoids with a total vegetation cover 
of nearly 100%, but may occur in sparser stands (25-30% cover) (Barnes and Tieszen 1978, Von Lob 2000). Shrubs are 
usually absent. Hordeum jubatum dominates the community. Other common species in this community are Eiymus 
trachycaiiius, Distichiis spicata. Pascopyrum smithii. Poa arida. Poa compressa, Rumex crispus. Ambrosia tomeutosa, and 
Malveila ieprosa. Introduced species may be common in some stands including Bassia scoparia (= Kochia scoparia), 
Sonchus atveusis, and Lepidium iaiifbiium. 

Dynamics: Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition, and soil salinity depend on the amount and 
timing of precipitation and flooding. Growth-inhibiting salt concentrations are diluted when the soil is saturated, allowing the 
growth of less salt-tolerant species and more robust growth (Ungar 1967). Hordeum jubatum will xo^AdiCG Distichhs spicata in 
those communities when heavily grazed (Jones and Walford 1995). 
Similar Associations: 

• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatum - Puccineiiia nutlalliana - Suaeda c alee ol if orm is Herbaceous Vegetation 
(CEGL002273) 

• Pascopyrum smithii - Hordeum jubatum Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001582) 

• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatum - (Poa arida, Iva annua) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00203I) 

• Distichlis spicata - (Hordeum jubatum, Poa aiida, Sporobolus airoides) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002042) 

• Distichlis spicata - Hordeum jubatum - Puccineiiia nutlalliana - Plantago mar it ima Herbaceous Vegetation {CEGL00255I) 
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• Schoenoplectus robustus - Juncus gerardii - Hordeiim jubatum - Atriplex paliila Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL006234) 
GRank & Reasons: G4 (96-02-01). 

Comments: This type is poorly defined. This abstract is based on two descriptions of Hordeitm jiibalitm-dominQtGd stands 
which are assumed to be examples of this community. These stands may be variants of Dislichlis sptcata - Hardeum jubaium 
- Puccinellia mttiaUiaua - Suaeda calceofifbnnis Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002273) and Pascopyritm smithii - Hordeum 
jubatum Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I582). The relationship between Hordeut}\ jubatum Herbaceous Vegetation 
(CEGLOOI798) and these types is unclear. Both communities usually contain Hordeum jubatum and Dtsttchhs spicata or 
Pascopynmi smithii in varying amounts. The presence of Puccinellia fjuttalliana or Suaeda caiceolifornus may be 
distinguishing factors. They appeal' to be more characteristic of strongly saline areas while Hordeum jubatum can dominate 
on less saline sites (Redmann 1972). Classification problems may arise on intermediate sites when Hordeum jubatum is the 
dominant species and Distichiis spicata, Pascopyn/m smithii, Puccinellia mtitalhaiuu and Suaeda calceolijbrmis are piesent 
in more than minor amounts. 

Element Desthibution 
Range: This foxtail barley community type is found in the northern and central Great Plains of the United States and 
Canada, ranging from Colorado to Saskatchewan. It is also described from Utah and may occur elsewhere in the interior 
West. 

Nations; CA US 
States/Provinces: C0:S3?, MT:S4, ND:S?, SD?, SK:S?, UT:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors; J. Drake, mod. K. Schulz, WCS Confidence: 3 Identifier; CEGLOO 1798 

References: Baker 1984a, Barnes and Tieszen 1978, Bourgeron and Engelking l994.Bunin I9S5. Driscoll et al. 1984, 
Hansen etal. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Jones and Walford 1995, Redmann 1972, Reid 1974, Ungai" 1967, Vestal 1914, Von 
Lob 2000 

PASCOPYRUM SMITHII TEMPORARILY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Western 
Wheatgrass Temporarily Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is foinid in the northern Great Plains. Stands are dominated by graminoids, the tallest of which may 
rarely reach I m. Most of the vegetation is 0.6 m or less. The depth to the clay layer affects the height and amount of 
vegetation. The deeper the clay layer is buried, the more dense the vegetation. The dominants aie Distichiis spicata, Hordeum 
jubatum, and Pascopyrum smithii. Other common graminoids include Boutekma gracilis, Koeieria }}\acrcmtha, Hesperostipa 
comata (= Stipa comata), and Carex duriuscula (= Carex eleocharis). Forbs that may be present include fva annua, 
HeUauthus petio!aris, Piantago patagonica, Gutierrezia sarothrae, and Asteraceae spp. Woody plants are raie. Some stands 
may have scattered Artemisia frigida, Artemisia cana. or Symphoricarpos occidentalis. 

This alliance is found in depressions and on stream terraces on moderately saline silt loam and sandy loam soils, 
sometimes with a clay subsoil. The soils are wet for part of the year and may flood periodically. 

Environment: This northwestern Great Plains alliance occurs at low to moderate elevations, from about 760 m to over 1 100 
m. Climate is temperate continental, semi-arid to siibhiimid. Precipitation often occurs during the winter and spring as snow 
or rain, and during the summer as thunderstorms. Stands are found in playas and on stream terraces that are temporarily 
flooded for part of the growing season. Sites are flat to gently sloping on any aspect. Substrates are moderately saline, often 
poorly drained, ranging in soil texture from clay and silty clay to silty loam and sandy loam with a clay subsoil (Hanson and 
Whitman 1938, Johnston I9S7, Jones and Walford 1995). In Wyoming playas, stands are found on clay and clay loam soils 
(Jones and Walford 1995). In playas, this clay or clay loam subsoil impedes infiltration and allows for mesic moisture 
regimes. Johnston (1987) reports alkaline pH's ranging from 7.2-8.3, and acid pH's ranging from 5.8-6.5, but his source for 
this information is unclear. Much of the ground is bare (to 75% in some stands). 

Adjacent vegetation is upland mid- or shortgrass prairie often dominated by Schizuchyrium scoparium, Hesperostipa 
comata, Bouteloua gracilis or Pascopyrum smithii. 

Vegetation: Grasslands in this alliance is found along intermittent and ephemeral streams and playas in the noithern Great 
Plains. Stands are dominated by sparse to dense cover of graminoids, up to I m tall, although most of the vegetation is 0.6 m 
tall or shorter. The depth to the clay layer affects the height and amount of vegetation, i.e., the deeper the clay layer the 
denser the vegetation (Hirsch 1985). The herbaceous layer is dominated or codominated by Pascopyrum smithii with 
Distichiis spicata, Hordeum jubatum, Eleocharis acicukiris or Eleocharis palustris often codominating. Othei' common 
graminoids include Bouteloua gracilis. Juncus baiticus, Koeieria macrantha, Hesperostipa comata (= Stipa comata). and 
Carex duriuscula (= Carex eleocharis). Forbs that may be present include Iva annua, Helianthus petiolaris. Piantago 
patagonica. and Asleiaceae spp. Woody plants are lare. Some stands may have scattered woody species such as the dwarf- 
shrubs Gutierrezia sarothrae or Artemisia frigida, or the shrubs Artemisia carta or Symphoricarpos occidentalis. The 
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tempormy flooding regime combined with high ev^oration rates in these dry chmates causes accumulations of soluble salts 
in the soil. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition, and soil salinity depend on the amount and 
timing of precipitation and flooding. Inplayas, growth-inhibiting salt concentrations aie diluted when the soil is saturated 
allowing the growth of less salt-tolerant species such as Pascopynmi smithii. As the saturated soils dry, the salt concentrates 
until it precipitates on the soil surface (Dodd and Coupland 1 966). Vegetation forms zones at some saline sites, where species 
abundances are stratified by salt tolerance. In piayas, the soil salinity at field capacity generally increases from the edge to the 
center allowing for several different vegetation stands loco-occur (Ungar 1967, 1969, 1970). Also within a vegetation type 
more mesic oi' salt-tolerant species such Eleochaiis aciciilaiis. Eleocharis pahistris, Jimcus halticits, and Alopeatnts spp. 
will be more common at lower topographic levels where flooding is more frequent, than the dry-mesic species such as 
Pascopyriir}} smithii. 

Fascopyritm smithii is rhizomatous and is tolerant of moderate grazing. If severely over-grazed, Pascopyntm smithii 
will decline and may be replaced by less desirable warm-season grasses and exotic species such as Po{i pratensis. 
Dynamics: The temporary flooding regime combined with high evaporation rates in these dry climates causes accumulations 
of soluble salts in the soil. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition, and soil salinity depend on the 
amount and timing of precipitation and flooding. In piayas, growth-inhibiting salt concentrations are diluted when the soil is 
saturated allowing the growth of less salt-tolerant species such as Pascopyntm smithii. As the saturated soils dry, the salt 
concentrates until it precipitates on the soil surface (Dodd and Coupland 1966). Vegetation forms zones at some saline sites, 
where species abundance is stratified by salt tolerance. In piayas, the soil salinity at field capacity generally increases from 
the edge to the center allowing for several different vegetation stands toco-occur (Ungai' 1967, 1969, 1970). Also within a 
vegetation type more mesic oi' sall-toleiant species such Eleocharis acicuiaris, Eleocharis pahistris, Jimcits halliciis, and 
A/opecitriis spp, will be more common at lower topographic levels where flooding is more frequent, than the dry-mesic 
species such as Pascopyntm smithii. Pascopyntm smithii is rhizomatous and is tolerant of modeiate grazing. If severely over- 
grazed, Pascopyntm smithii will decline and may be replaced by less desirable warm season grasses and exotic species such 
as Poa praleiisis. 

Comments: This alliance is closely lelated to the V.A.5.N.J Distichlis spicata - (Hordeumjitbatiim) Temporarily Flooded 
Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1341), and stands of this alliance may be found on the less saline edges of that one. More work 
needs to be done to better define differences between these two alliances. Some stands of this alliance may be similar to 
stands in the V.A-5.N.C Pascopyntm smithii Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1 232). Most of the latter alliance is found on drier and 
much less saline soils. Some associations currently placed in this alliance, those in piayas or along intermittent streams that 
are dependent on unpredictable summer rain events for moisture, may be better classified in the V.A.5.N-i Pascopyntm 
smithii Intermittently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1328). 

In some stands of this alliance, Distichlis spicata may dominate, but contribution of at least 25% of the canopy cover 
by Pascopyntm smithii is diagnostic; stands with <25% of the cover contributed by Pascopyntm smithii be]of\g to the 
Distichlis spicata Intermittently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A.I332). In general, a stand must have at least 25% cover of 
Pascopyntm smithii lo be included in this alliance. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; MCS, MOD. M.S. REID/K. SC, West Identifier: A. 1 354 

References: BLM 1979b, Britton 1979, Caballo Rojo Mine Application n.d.. Culver et al. 1996, Diamond 1993, Dodd and 
Coupland 1966, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Hanson and Whitman 1938, Harner- White Consultants n.d., Hirsch 1985, 
Hoagland 1998a, Hoipp 1977, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, Medicine Bow Mine Application n.d.. Mine 
Reclamation Consultants 1977, NVS Corporation n.d., Sloecker-Keammerer Consultants n.d. (a), Stoecker-Ke am merer 
Consultants n.d.(c), Ungar 1967, Ungar 1970, Western Resources Development Corporation n.d. (b). Western Resources 
Development Corporation n.d. (c) 

PASCOPVRUM SMITHII -DISTICHLIS SPICATA HERBACEOUS VECETATIONWestern Wheatgrass - Sallgrass 
Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Sunimary: This western wheatgrass saline prairie type is found in the northern Great Plains of the United States. Stands 
occur in depressions and on (ephemeral) stream terraces on deep, moderately saline soils, sometimes with a clay subsoil. 
These soils are wet for part of the year and may flood periodically. The vegetation is dominated by graminoids, which may 
be as tall as I m, but typically are less than 0.6 m. The dominants me Pascopyntm smithii and Distichlis spicata. Othei' 
common graminoids include Boitteloita gracilis. Koeleria macrantha. Hesperostipa comata (= Stipa comata), Hordeitm 
jitbatitm, and Carex duriuscukt (= Carex eleocharis). Forbs that may be present me Iva artmta, Helianthits petioktris. 
Plantago patagonica. Gtttienezia sarothrae, and Asleraceae spp., including Symphyotrichitm falcatitm (= Aster falcatus). 
Woody plants are minor species, but Artemisia tridentata ssp. wyomingensis, Artemisia carta ssp. cana, and Popiifus 
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deiioides are present in some stands. In Nebraska, alkaline indicalors, such as Miihienbergia asperifoUa and Sporobohts 
airoides, may also be present. 

Environment: This community is found in depressions and on stream terraces, including ephemeral streams. Stands contain 
moderately saline sill loam and sandy loam soils, sometimes with a clay subsoil (Hanson and Whitman 193S, Johnston 1987, 
Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000). Hirsch (1985) found the clay layer to be 0-25 cm below the surface. The soils me wet for 
part of the year and may flood periodically. 

Vegetation: The vegetation is dominated by graminoids, which may be as tall as 1 m, but typically are less than 0.6 m. The 
depth to the clay layer affects the height and amount of vegetation, and the deeper the clay layer is buried, the taller the 
vegetation (Hirsch 1985). The dominants are Pascopynim siiiilhii and Distichlis spicata. Other common graminoids include 
Boiiieloua g/acifis. Koelena macranlha. Hespeioslipa coniata (= Stipa couuiia), Hoideiirii jifbalitm, and Carex ditriiiscitla (= 
Carex eleocharis). Forbs that may be piesent are Iva anmta, Hehanthus petiolaris. Fiautago patagouica. Giilierrezia 
sarolhrae. and members of the Asteraceae (including Symphyotrichitm fiilcalum (= Aster fill cati is}). Woody plants are rare. 
In Wyoming, some stands may have scattered Arteriiisia frigida or Artemisia caua ssp. caiui. In Nebraska stands may have 
scattered Popi/Ius deltoides. There, alkaline indicators, such as Miihienbergia asperifoha and Sporobohts airoides, may also 
be present. Exotic species, piincipally Alripfex micrantha (= Atripfex helerosperma) and Cirsutm arvense, are ubiquitous and 
may contribute substantia! cover in many stands (Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000). 
Similar Associations: 

• Pascopyrum smithii - Hordeum jubatum Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLOO[582)— is found further east; however, the 
florislic and environmental differences between these communities appear to be slight. Further review has to be completed 
to determine if there are enough differences to maintain the separate communities. 

• Distichlis spicata - (Hordeum jubatum, Poa aiida, Sporobolus airoides) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002042) 

• Sporobolus airoides Northern Plains Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002274) 

GRank & Reasons: G4 (96-02-01). The G4rank is based on a large geographic range and rather general environmental 
requirements. In light of the ubiquity of exotic plants in this type and the large proportion of stands in Nebraska (and perhaps 
elsewhere) that have been heavily disturbed by livestock (Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000), the rank probably should be 
reviewed. 

Comments: This type is somewhat complex, with Pascopyrum smithii more important in less saline/alkaline areas, and 
Distichlis spicata and other alkaline indicators present in more alkaline areas. As such this type tends to share similarities to 
Distichlis spicata - (Hordeum jubatitm, Poa arida, Sporobohts airoides) Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002042), which, in 
Nebraska, is called 'western alkaline meadows' (Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000). 

Element Destribution 
Range: This western wheatgrass saline prairie type is found in the northern Great Plains of the United States, extending 
from perhaps Montana south to Nebraska. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: MT?, ND:S?, NE:S3, SD:S?, WY:S3S4 

Element Sources 
Authors; J. Drake, mod. D. Faber-Langendoen, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier: CEGL001580 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hanson and Whitman 1938, Harner-WhiteConsultants 
n.d., Hirsch 1985, Johnston I9S7, Jones 1992b, NVS Corporation n.d., Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000, Stoecker-Keammerer 
Consultants n.d. (a), Stoecker-Keammerer Consultants n-d-(c). Western Resources Development Corporation n.d. (b). Western 
Resources Development Corporation n.d. (c) 

CALAMAGROSTIS CANADENSIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS 
ALLIANCEBIuejoint Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is found throughout the northern stales of the United States, excluding the Great Plains states. It is a 
wide-ranging alliance with much variability in species composition and habitat. Stands of this alliance have adense 
graminoid cover, generally over I m tall, with either a flat or tussocky microtopography. Tall shiubs may occupy as much as 
25% cover. Cakirruigrostis canadensis is the characteristic dominant but can be associated with Phalaris aruiuhnacea or a 
variety of Cmices. Other associates include, in the Northeast, shrubs such as Viburnum nudum, Ahius incana, or Alnns 
serritlata, Viburmtm deniatum. Spiraea alba, and graminoids such as Agrostis gigantea (= Agrostis alba). In the Midwest, 
typical associates include several Carices, such as Carex stricta, Carex rostrata, or Carex lacnstris. and occasionally Po^i 
palustris or Giyceria grandis (Harris el al. 1996). The ground layer can be a heavy mat of grass stems and leaves, with 
patches of bare soil present in wetter locations. 

The habitat of this alliance is typically mineral soil or well-decomposed peat, usually held together by adense root 
mat. Stands are found in floodplains of small streams, beaver meadows, and lakeshores. The hydrology is typically 
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seasonally flooded {Harris et al. 1996). In the southern Appalachians of Tennessee and Virginia, this vegelation occurs in 
depression meadows and occasionally in beaver ponds. 

Environment: This is a very wide-ranging alliance, found from coast-to-coast of the conterminous United States. Stands are 
found in wet meadows, basins, moist forest openings, broad glaciated valleys, floodplains of small streams, silted-in beaver 
ponds, on alluvial benches, terraces, or point bars, and on lake- or pond-shores. If along streams, they are typically small and 
low-gradient, and if found in depressions or meadows, slopes are flat to gentle. The elevation range is large, from near sea 
level in the eastern part of its range to well over 3500 meters in the Rocky Mountains, where it occurs from mid-montane into 
lower alpine zones. 

The hydrology is typically seasonally flooded (Harris et al. 1996), with spring flooding common. Soils commonly 
remain moist tluoughoul the growing season. Parent materials include coarse -textured alluvium or sediments, or well- 
decomposed peat, usually held together by a dense root mat. Soil textures range from clay loam to sands, and sometimes are 
over subhorizons of coaise fragment-rich buried streambeds (Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Hansen et al. 1995). There is 
usually an organic surface horizon. 

Vegetation: This alliance is found throughout the northern states of the United States, excluding the Great Plains states. 
Stands of this alliance have a dense graminoid cover, generally over I m tall, with either a flat or tussocky microtopography. 
Tall shrubs may occupy as much as 25% cover. Caiamagroslis canadensis is the characteristic dominant, in some stands 
forming a near monoculture. It can also be associated with Phalaris antndtnacea or a variety of Carex species. In the 
northeast of its range, other associates include shrubs such as Viburmtm nudum. Afnus incana, or Alfjiis serntlaia, Vibiirmtm 
dentalitm, Spiraea aiba and graminoids such as Agrostis gigautea (= Agrostis alba). In the Midwest, typical associates 
include several Caiices, such as Carex stricta. Carex rostrata. or Carex lacustris, and occasionally Poa pahtstrts ox Glyceria 
grafuiis (Harris et al. 1996). The ground layer can be a heavy mat of grass stems and leaves, with patches of bare soil present 
in wetter locations. 

In the Rocky Mountains, this alliance is characterized by a dense cover of Caiamagroslis canadensis. One or more 
of several Carex species can be present, including Carex aquatiiis, Carex scopnhn/m. or Carex i/trici/Iata. Other graminoids 
that may be abundant in some stands include Deschampsia caespitosa, Scirpus microcarpus, Glyceria spp., Elymiis glancits, 
and Po{i spp. Forb cover is typically minor, but may include Cardamine cordifoUa. Senecio triangularis, EpHobiiirn spp., 
Achillea millefolii/m, Heracleum maximum (= Heracleum }aiuitum), Ligusticum spp., Asteraceae spp., Merteusia ciliala. or 
Veronica spp. Woody species are uncommon, although species of 5^//jt, Louicera involucrala. Rubus idaeiis. or Cornus 
sericea may be present. 

Dynamics: Prescribed burning of stands of this alliance may increase the cover of rhizomatous species, such as 
Cakmmgrostts canadensis, an aggressive invader of burned sites, while reducing the abundance of other associated species. 
However, with repeated burning, non-native, rhizomatous Poa pratensis may be favored. Burning should be postponed if 
livestock grazing is necessmy in the area. This is because of the high palatability of young Cakmuigrostis canadensis shoots 
which revegetale burned sites (Hansen et al. 1995). 

Calamagrostis canadensis and the associated Carex species aie effective stieambank stabilizers due to their 
rhizomatous growth habit. Many Carex species tend to form a dense, thick sod highly resistant to erosion. Deschampsia 
caespitosa, another associated species, is not an effective streambank stabilizer due to its weak, fibrous root system (Hansen 
etal. 1995). 

Cafamagrostis canadensis is an aggressive invader of recently burned sites. In the Rocky Mountains, Calamagrostis 
canadensis meadows appear to be long-lived, mid-seral vegetation types. In Utah and Colorado, stands of this alliance often 
occur adjacent to Pimts contorta-domm^Xed communities. When there is tree mortality due to bark beetle infestations, the 
water table rises as a result of less evapolranspiration. Increased available soil moisture allows for the expansion of 
Calamagrostis canadensis-domm^i^d communities al the meadow/forest ecotone (Padgett et al. 1 989). 
Comments: Where Calamagrostis occurs in relatively pure stands or with a vaiiety of forbs as codominants, stands can be 
assigned relatively confidently to this alliance. However, stands that are codominated by Carex species may overlap in 
composition with alliances such as V.A.5.N.k Carex stricla Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1397) or V.A.5.N.k 
Carex lacustris Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1367). These relationships require further study, as does the very 
broad range of the alliance, which currently stretches from California to Maine. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; MCS/ECS/SCS 6-96, MOD. M., RW, Midwest Identifier; A. 1 400 

References; Cooper 1986a, Cooper and Cottrell 1990, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Eggers and Reed 1987,Faber- 
Langendoen et al. 1996, Girard et al. 1997, Gysel I960, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen el al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Hmris et 
al. 1996, Johnston 1987, Kitlel et al. 1999a, Komarkova 1976, Komarkova 1986, Kovalchik 1993, MNNHP 1993, Mattson 
1984, Mutel 1976, Mutel and Marr 1973, Mulz and Queiioz 1983, Padgett et al. 1989, Wilson 1969 
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CALAMACROSTISCANADENSIS WESTERN HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONBluejoint Western Herbaceous 
Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This type occurs widely throughout mountainous meas of the western United States and probahly into Canada. 
In Colorado, these grasslands are a relatively small, meadow association that occurs in broad glaciated valleys, openings in 
moist forests, silted-in beaver ponds, and narrow floodplains of lower montane canyons. It generally has few shrubs and 
fairly dense covei' of grasses dominated by Cakmuigrostis canadensis. 
Information on stands outside of Colorado will be added later. 
Environment: These grasslands are a relatively smalt, meadow association thai occurs in broad glaciated valleys, openings 
in moist forests, silted-in beaver ponds, and narrow floodplains of lower montane canyons. 

Vegetation: The vegetation has few shrubs and contains a fairly dense cover of grasses dominated by Caiamagrostis 
canadensis. 
GRank & Reasons: G4 (00-04-26). 

Element Destribution 
Range: This type occurs widely throughout mountainous areas of the western United Stales and probably into Canada. 
Nations; CA US 
States/Provinces: BC:S3S4, CA:S?, C0:S4, 1D:S4, MT:S4, ND:S?, OR:S3S4, SD:S?, UT:S2S3, WA:S3S4, WY:S2 

Element Sources 
Authors; D. Faber-Langendoen, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier; CEGL001559 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Cooper 1986a, Cooper and Cottrell 1990, Crowe and Clausnilzer 1997, 
Driscollelal. 1984, Gysel I960, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Komarkova 1976, Kovalchik 1993, Mattson 1984, 
Mutel 1976, Mutel and Marr 1973, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett et al. 1989, Wilson 1969 

CAREX (ROSTRATA, UTRICULATA) SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS 

ALLIANCE (Swollen-beak Sedge, Beaked Sedge) Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is found in the upper midwestern United Slates and most western slates as well as several Canadian 
provinces. Stands usually occur on wet mineral soil, muck, or shallow peat (<0.5 m). Standing water (generally stagnant) is 
present in the spring and after heavy rains, but the water table is generally below the surface for most of the growing season. 
This permits the breakdown of dead organic malter and the release of nutrients. Where stands are found along stream courses 
or lake margins, water levels may be more constant relative to stands in depressions or basins. This vegetation is dominated 
by tall wider-leaved sedges, with a mixture of forbs. Typical dominants include Carex roslrata or Catex nrricitlata (= Caiex 
rosliata var. ittriculata), as well as Carex vesicaria. Further study is needed to clarify the floristic characteristics of this 
alliance- 
Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance are commonly wet meadow communities that occur around the edges of 
montane lakes and beaver ponds, along the margins of slow-moving reaches of streams and rivers, and in marshy swales and 
overflow channels on broad floodplains throughout the western United States. Elevations range from near sea level in 
California to 2900 m in Colorado. Occurrences are either adjacent to low-gradient streams in wide valley bottoms or 
associated with perennial seeps. The vegetation occurs in standing water or on sites that become relatively dry during the 
latter part of the growing season. Many sites are located in old beaver ponds that have filled with sediment. The surface may 
occasionally be mounded. Mounds result from a build-up of Carex spp. sod and downcutting of small channels by overland 
flow during spring runoff (Hansen et al. 1995). 

A wide range of soils are associated with this alliance. Histosols are most common and often have organic 
accumulations greater than 1 m thick. MoUisols and Entisols are also associated with this type. Soil texture varies widely 
from loamy clay to sandy loam. Mottling often occurs within a few centimeters of the surface. Water tables are typically at or 
above the soil surface throughout the growing season. Soil reaction is slightly acid to neutral (pH 6.5-7.0). 

Communities are often part of a wetland mosaic, with Salix monttcoki, Salix dntmmon^iana, and Salix geyeriana 
shrublands. Communities also occur adjacent to and intergrade with Carex aquatilts or Eleocharis pahtslris meadows. 
Popitlits angusiifoha and Picea pitngens riparian forests occur on adjacent stream terraces in narrower valleys. Abies 
kistocarpa - Picea engelmannii forests and Fopuius irenntkndes woodlands occur on adjacent hillslopes at higher elevations; 
Pinus ponderosa and Popitlus tremithides forests and Quercus gambelii shrublands occur at lower elevations (Kittel et al. 
1999). 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded temperate grasslands. The vegetation is 
often characterized by neaily pure stands of Carex tttricukiia (20-98%). Other Carex species present include Carex aquaiiUs, 
Carex vesicaria. Carex hnticularis. Carex atherodes, and Carex microptera. Other graminoid species present are Juncus 
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bafticiis. Deschampsia caespitosa, Gfyceria striata, and Cafamagrostis canadensis. Forb cover ranges from 0-40%, Species 
include Epilobitmt cUiati/m. Polygonum amphib'tum, Comariim paliistre (= FotenlUfa pah/stris). and Rantmcuhis gmehnii. 
The layer of fern allies is typically dominated by either Equisetitm jhiviaiUe or Eqnisetitrn arvense with percent cover up to 
80%. Willow carrs are often adjacent^ and a few scattered willows can occur within a Carex ittricitlata stand, such as Saiix 
nwni'tcoki, Salix dntmmondiaiui Salix geyeriana, or Salix pkmifoUa. 

Dynamics: Carex iitricnlala vegetation types occur on the wettest sites of the riparian or wetland area, such as low-lying 
swales, and shallow margins of lakes and ponds, often in standing water. The community is emiy serai and is known to 
invade maigins of newly formed beaver ponds, as well as the freshly exposed sill beds of drained beaver ponds (Padgett et al. 
1 989). With time, these types will grade into Carex aqitatilis and Cakmuigrostis canadensis types. Cakmuigrostis canadensis 
dominates the driesi sites with the lowest water tables and colonizes drying stands of Carex ittriculata and Carex aqitatilis 
(Cooper 1986a), 

Successional shifts in species composition is often initialed by a change in the physical environment of the riparian 
area. Flooding events result in sediments deposited on the floodplain, raising the surface higher above the water table 
(Cooper [9S6a). As aggradation, or build up, of the floodplain proceeds, the site becomes drier and the dominant graminoid 
cover changes. 

Abandoned beaver ponds also go through a similar succession. With lime, ponds fill in with silt, and Carex 
litrictifata establishes on the new, saturated substrate. As the site becomes firm and raised above the old pond level, Carex 
aqitatilis and Cakmuigrostis canadensis become established in the undergiowth. Depending on site characteristics, various 
willow species may become established in the overslory as well, creating the Salix monlicoki /Carex ill ric it lata Shrubland 
(CEGL002657) and the Salix geyeriaiia / Calariiagroslis canadensis Shrubland (C EG LOO i 205), foi' example. 

Distance from the stream channel can also differentiate the graminoid spatially within the ripaiian mosaic. Carex 
utricniata commonly occurs at the stream channel edge where the water table is close to or at the surface. As the floodplain 
surface becomes higher with increased distance from the channel edge, the ground becomes slightly less saturated and shifts 
to mesic meadows of Carex aqi/ati/is, or on higher surfaces, to slightly drier meadows of Caianuigrostis canadensis {Kittel et 
al. 1999). 

Comments: This alliance is currently found in two disjunct regions, the upper Midwest and the northwestern United Stales. 
Species nomenclature is a problem in this alliance. In Gleason and Cronquist {1991), Carex rostrala iscircumboreal and only 
occurs in the U.S. in northern Michigan and northern Minnesota, whereas Carex ittricniala, alsocircumboreal, extends 
southwaid to Delaware, Indiana, Nebraska, New Mexico, and California. As such, Carex ittriculata may be the only typical 
component of this alliance in Midwest sedge meadows. However, Ownbey and Moriey (1991) referred all material in 
Minnesota to Carex roslrata var. utricniata. and Voss (1972) only recognized Carex rostrata in Michigan. Kartesz (1999) 
recognizes both Carex rostrata and Carex ittriculata as distinct species. Until the distinction between these two species is 
more clearly resolved they are kept together in the same alliance. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1403 

References: Andrews 1983, Baker 1983a, Benedict 1983, Brown 1982, Cooper [986a, Cronquist et al. 1977, Faber- 
Langendoen et al. 1996, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Gleason and Cronquist 1991, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, 
Hansen etal. 1995, Hermann 1970, Hess and Wasser 1982, Johnston 1987, Kartesz 1994a, Kartesz 1999, Kearney and 
Peebles 1969, Kerr and Henderson 1979, Keltler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel el al. 1994, Kiltel et al. 
1995, Kittel el al. 1996, Kittel et al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Kovaichik 1993, Looman 1982, MNNHP 1993, Mattson 1984, 
Mutel 1973, Mutel 1976, Mutel and Marr 1973, Mutz and Graham 1982, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Nachlinger 1985, Norton 
etal. 1981, Ownbey and Moriey 1991, Padgett 1982, Padgett et al. l9SSb, Padgett el al. 1989,Ramaley [9[9a, Ramaley and 
Robbins 1909, Sawyer and Keeler -Wolf 1995, Schiatterer 1972, Seyer 1979, Tuhy 1981, Tuhy and Jensen 19S2, Voss 1972, 
Youngbiood et al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

CAREX UTRICULATA HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONB caked Sedge Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This wetland association is found throughout much of the western U.S. Stands occur in montane and subalpine 
areas around the edges of lakes and beaver ponds, along the margins of slow-moving reaches of streams and rivers, and in 
marshy swales and overflow channels on broad floodplains. Sites me flat to undulating, often with a hummocky 
microtopography. The water table is usually near the surface for most of the growing season. There are a wide variety of soil 
types for this association. The vegetation is characterized by a moderately dense to dense perennial graminoid layer 
dominated or codominated by Carex utricniata (20-99% cover). Stands often appear to be nearly pure Carex ittriculata^ but a 
variety of other graminoid species may be present as well. Other Carex species present include Carex ienticularis. Carex 
aqitatilis. and Carex microptera, but usually with low cover. Olhei' graminoid species that may be present include 
Caianuigrostis canadensis, Giyceria striata, and Jitncits baiticus. The sparse forb cover can include Ceiiin macrophyihtm, 
Mentha arvensis^ and Mimulus guttatus. Scattered Salix spp, shrubs may be present because these riparian shrublands are 
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often adjacent, Safix species vary depending on elevation and geogiaphy. It is distinguished from Ca/ex aquatilis - Carex 
ittrtcitiaia Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001803) by the dominance o^ Carex ittriciilala. Ca/ex aquatilis. if present, is not 
more than 1/3 of the total cover. 

Environment: This wetland association is found throughout much of the western U.S. Elevation ranges from 1060-2950 m 
(3500-9680 feet). Stands occur in montane and subalpine areas around the edges of lakes and beaver ponds, along the 
margins of slow-moving reaches of streams and rivers, and in maishy swales and overflow channels on broad floodplains 
(Kittel et al. 1999). Sites me flat to undulating, often with a hummocky microtopography (Kovalchik 1993). The water table 
is usually near the surface for most of the growing season. There are a wide vaiiety of soil types for this association ranging 
from saturated organics or fine silly clays to clays over cobbles and alluvium to fine-loamy and sandy-skeletal. Mottling and 
gleying often occur near the surface because of the high water table. 

Vegetation: This plant association is characterized by a moderately dense to dense perennial graminoid layer dominated or 
codominated by Carex utricttiaia (20-99% cover). Stands often appear to be nearly pure Carex iilricitlata, but a variety of 
other graminoid species may be present as well. Other Carex species present include Carex lenticitlaris. Carex microplera, 
Carex nebrasceiisis, and Carex scopiilorttm, but usually with low cover. Other graminoid species that may be present include 
Cafa/fiagrostis canadensis, Deschampsia caespitosa, Gfycetia striata, and Jimciis baltictts. Sparse forb cover may include 
Epiiobiitm spp., Geum umcrophyUum, Mentha atvensis, Mimnhts giiitaiits, and Poiemonium occidentafe. Scatteied Salix spp. 
shrubs may be present because these ripaiian sluublands are often adjacent. Salix species vary depending on elevation and 
geography. Salix monticola. Salix drummoiuUana, Salix geyeriana. Salix planifblia, and Salix exigita are common species. 
Dynamics: Carex ittricttlala is a widespread species that colonizes recently formed pond edges and seasonally flooded aieas 
near streams. Once established it is long-lived and will dominate sites unless disturbed with changes in site hydrology. Soil 
development (over lime) may decrease soil moisture and allow other species to replace it (Manning and Padgett 1995). 
Similar Associations: 

• Carex aquatilis -Carex utriculata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I8O3) 
GRank & Reasons: G5 (96-02-01). 

Comments: Carex rostrala var. utriculata (Boott) Bailey was recognized as a distinct species from Carex rostraia Stokes 
and named Carex utricu/ata Boott {Kartesz 1999). This tax onomic change has led to confusion in some of the earlier 
vegetation classification literature where no distinction was made between the subspecies. Carex ittricnlala Herbaceous 
Vegetation (CEGL00I562) is known only from the western U.S., and for now, Carex rosirata communities aie known only 
from the midwestern U.S. and Canada. According to Kartesz (1999), Carex rostrata is reported from most of Canada, some 
Great Lakes stales and Montana, Idaho, and Washington in the western U.S. There is significant overlap in the species 
ranges, and additional survey work is needed to help clarify this. 

Element Distribution 
Range: This wetland association in found at montane and subalpine elevations throughout much of the western U.S. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; AZ?, CA:S4, C0:S4, ID:S4, MT:S5, NM:S3, NV:S?, 0R:S4, UT:S3S4, WA:S3S4, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors: K.A. Schuiz, WCS Confidence; I Identifier: CEGLOO 1 562 

References: Andrews 1983, Baker 1983a, Benedict 1983, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Franklin and 
Dyrness 1973, Hall and Hansen 1997, Halpern 1986, Hansen el al. 1988b, Hansen el al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hess and 
Wasser 1982, Kartesz 1999, Kerr and Henderson 1979, Keltler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 
1994, Kittel el al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Kittel et al. 1 999a, Kovalchik I9S7, Kovalchik 1993, Looman I9S2, Manning and 
Padgett l995,Mattson [984,Mutel 1973,Mute[ 1976, Mutel and Mmr 1973, Mutz and Graham 1982, Mutz and Queiroz 
1983, Nachlinger 1985, Norton et al. 1981, Padgett 1982, Padgett el al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 1989, Ramaley 1919a, Ramaley 
and Robbins 1 909, Schlatterer 1 972, Seyer 1 979, Taylor 1 984, Tuhy 1 98 1 , Tuhy and Jensen 1 982, Youngblood et al. 1 985a, 
Youngbloodet al. 1985b 

CAREX AQUATILIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Aquatic Sedge 
Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is found from the western Great Lakes to the western United Slates. This description is based on 
the one community that occurs in the Midwest. Stands typically occur in depressions or around ponds or lakes, although they 
sometimes can be found adjacent to streams or rivers. The sites on which it develops are flooded for some lime during the 
growing season in most years. Carex aqitatiUs-domin^it^d stands were found in the northern Great Plains on mostly mineral 
soils in fresh or slightly saline shallow marshes. The vegetation is dominated by graminoids approximately 0.4-0.7 m tall. 
Carex spp. predominate, especially Carex aquatilis, and often include Carex rostraia, Carex iacustris, and Carex stricta. 
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Eieocharis palitstrts, Poiygomtm amphtbium, Scirpits spp., and Typha spp. may all be found in stands of this alliance. 
Scolochloa festitcacea may be found in drier stands. Woody species are rare. If present, they are shrubs such as Salix spp. 
Environment: Vegetation types within this common, widespread alliance occur as large meadows in high montane valleys 
or as narrow strips bordering ponds and streams at lower elevations. Elevations range from near sea level in California to 
3500 m in Colorado. Stands occur in a variety of landforms, but the largest expanses occur in broad, low-gradient valleys 
where large snowmelt-fed swales and slopes dominate the landscape. Stands also occur in fine sediments at the mmgins of 
lakes, silted-in beaver ponds, or depressions left by migrating stream channels. Looman (1981a, 1982) found Carex aqiiatilis- 
dominated stands in the northern Great Plains on mostly mineral soils in fresh or slightly saline shallow mmshes. 

Soils are typically Hislosols, Mollisols aie less frequently associated with this alliance. Soil texture vaiies from clay 
to sandy loam. Water tables me at or near the soil surface throughout the year. Soil pH ranges from 6.0-7.0 (Hansen et al. 
1995). 

Vegetation in the alliance usually occurs in a mosaic of riparian plant associations, such as SaOx p!anifolia, Salix 
woffii, and Salix monticola - Salix geyeriana shrublands and Carex iitrici/Iala wetlands in adjacent standing water. Abies 
lasiocarpa - Picea eugelmauuii forests and alpine fell-fields occur on adjacent hillslopes at higher elevations (Kitlel el al. 
1999). 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded temperate grasslands. Vegetation types 
are characterized by a dense, rhizomatous meadow of Carex aquatilis <50-80%), usually accompanied a few other graminoids 
species such as Calamagrostis caiKtdeusts or Deschampsia caespitosa. Carex ittricitfala is often present with 10-30% cover. 
A few forbs are commonly present, with percent cover ranging from 10-25%. Forb species include Fedici/Iaris groeulaiuitca, 
Caltha leptosepala, Symphyotrichum foliaceum (= Aster foliacens). Urtica dioica, and EpUobitim cihatum. The fern layer is 
typically dominated by Equisetum variegatitm with percent cover up to 40%. Willow carrs are often adjacent- A few scattered 
willows occur within the Carex aqitatilis stand, such as Salix uwniicola, Salix dnmunondiaiui Salix geyeriana. and Salix 
plamfoiia. In the subalpine stands ^i?/>s lasiocarpa and Picea engeimauuii occur with up to 10% cover (Kiltel et al. 1999, 
Hansen etal- 1995). 

Dynamics: Presence of Carex utriciilata may indicate the site has progressed fiom the more wet Carex ittriculaia type to the 
current more mesic conditions, and may become dominated by Salix planifolia or Salix wolfii (Youngblood et al. 1985b). 
Wilson (1969) reports that Carex aqitatilis associations trap sediment from overhank flows which forms a clay pan, 
eventually raising the water table. This process drives retrogressive succession and a plant association dominated by Carex 
ittricitkiia often takes over on these sites (Wilson 1969). 

Comments: This alliance is not well-defined. It is similar to several other wet Carex spp.-dominated alliances, including 
Carex aquatilis Saturated Herbaceous Alliance (A. 3526) in the West and Canada. Diagnostic species lists and environmental 
characteristics have not been well-defined. 

Carex aquatilis var. dives is a synonym for Carex silchensis (Kartesz 1999). This alliance occurs mainly west of the 
Cascade Mountains in similar habitats as Carex aqitatilis, 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors: D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1404 

References: Andrews 1983, Baker 1983a, Baker 1983c, Baker 1984a, Baker and Kennedy 1985, Bierly 1972, Briggs and 
MacMahon 1983, Bunin 1975c, Cox 1933, Cronquist et al. 1977, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Giese 1975, Hall 1971, 
Hansen etal. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hermann 1970, Hess 1981, Hess and Wasser 1982, Hickman 
l993,Johnson 1932a, Johnson 1932b, Johnson 1936, Johnson 1939, Johnston 1987, Kartesz 1999, Keajney and Peebles 
1969, Keltler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kitlel el al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Kitlel et 
al. 1999a, Komarkova 1976, Komarkova 1 986, Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 1993, Langenheim 1962, Lewis 1970, Looman 
1981a, Looman l982,Maltson 1984,Mutel 1976, Norton el al. 1981, Padgett and Manning 1988, Padgett et al. I988h, 
Padgett etal. l989,Ramaley 1919a, Ramaley l920,Robbins 1918, Sanderson and Keltler 1996, Terwilliger el al. 1979a, 
Tuhy l98l,Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Wilson 1969, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood el al. 1985b 

CAREX AQUATILIS HERB ACEOUSVEGETATIONAquatic Sedge Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This common, widespread herbaceous vegetation occurs as large, mesic meadows in high montane valleys or as 
narrow strips bordering ponds and streams al lower elevations throughout the western U.S. It occurs in a variety of 
environmental settings in the montane and subalpine zones. Some of the laigesl expanses occur in broad, low-gradient 
valleys where large snowmelt-fed swales and slopes dominate the landscape. It can also grow in fine sediments at the 
margins of lakes and beaver ponds. Presence of Carex aquatilis typically indicates wet soils with high organic matter or histic 
epipedons- A clear dominance by Carex aqitatihs and low cover of Carex utriciilata or Pedicufaris groen/andica sets this 
plant association apail from closely related types- 
Environment: This plant association occurs in a variety of valley types, but the largest expanses occur in broad, low- 
gradient valleys where Imge snowmelt-fed swales and slqies dominate the landscape. It can also grow in fine sediments at 
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the margins of lakes and beaver ponds. Presence of at least 25% cover of Car ex aquati lis typically indicates wet soils with 
high organic matter or histic epipedons. 

Vegetation: This plant association is characterized by a dense rhizomatous meadow of Carex aqitatiUs {10-80% cover), 
usually accompanied by a few other graminoids species such as Caiamagrostis caiuidensis (1-40%) or Deschampsia 
caespitosa (1-16%). Eleocharis qnimjiieflora can be abundant on organic substrates (1-49% cover) at high elevations. Carex 
ntricnlata (1-20% cover) may be present. When present, Carex iflrici/Iata is usually not more than one-third the cover of 
Carex aquatilis cover. If it is more than that, the stand may be classified as Carex aqitatihs - Carex ittriculata Herbaceous 
Vegetation (CEGL00I803) or Carex itlrici/lata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I562). Forbs are often present, although 
sometimes inconspicuous (generally <[0%, but can be as high as 40%). Species inc]udG E pi lobiitm spp., Pedicularis 
groeuiandica, Callha leplosepala, Cardamine cordifolia. and Merleusia cHiala. 

Dynamics: Overgrazing by livestock can dry the site, increase non-native grass cover, and reduce the vigor of root structure. 
The wet and often saturated soils of this plant association are also vulnerable to compaction by livestock and heavy 
equipment. In order to maintain productivity and vigor of the plants and prevent damage to the soils, livestock grazing should 
be deferred until soils dry (Hansen et ai. 1995). 

Deferred and rest rotation grazing systems are recommended for maintaining the vigor and productivity of this plant 
association. Rest periods are recommended in order to provide lime for plant establishment. Late summer and fall grazing is 
not recommended because if there are adjacent willows, they are vulnerable to pruning damage due to limited regrowth 
before the end of the growing season (Hansen et al. 1 995, Kovalchik and Elmore 1 992). 

Beaver activity in the vicinity of this plant association is important for maintaining the health of the ripaiian 
ecosystem. Beaver dams aid in controlling channel downcutting, streambank erosion, and downstream movement of 
sediment, Beaver dams raise the water table and provide water for hydrophytic plants including willows and sedges. The 
trapping of sediment behind beaver dams, along with plant reproduction, raises the channel bed and creates a wetland 
environment. Land managers should consider maintaining beaver activity in an area versus their removal (Hansen et al. 
1995). 

Burning of this plant association temporarily increases the productivity of Carex ittricuiata and Carex aquatilis. 
However, livestock grazing needs to be eliminated for the year prior to burning and for at least 2-3 years after burning. This 
is necessaiy in order to keep livestock from damaging young, palatable regrowth and to allow for root reserve build up. 
Prescribed burning is also an effective method of rejuvenating decadent clumps of willows. The willow species in this plant 
association vigorously sprout following quick, hot fires. Slow-burning fires can actually damage the plants (Hansen el al. 
1 995). 

Presence of Carex iilriciilata may indicate the site has progressed from the more wet Carex ittriculata community to 
the current less mesic conditions, and may become dominated by Saiix piauifbiia or Saitx wolfii (Youngblood et al. l9S5a). 
Wilson (1969) reports that Carex aquatilis associations trap sediment from overbank flows which forms a clay pan, 
eventually raising the water table. This process drives retrogressive succession, and a plant association dominated by Carex 
ntricnlata takes over on these sites (Wilson 1969). 
GRank & Reasons: G5 (96-02-01). 

Comments: Carex aqitalilis Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001802) is distinguished from Carex aqitatihs - Carex utricutata 
Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001803) and Carex aquati Us - Pedicularis groenlafidica Yievbiiceous Vegetation 
(CEGL001804) by the dominance of Carex aquatilis. If Carex ulriculata is present, it is no more than i/3 of the total cover. 

Element Desthibution 
Range: This association is common and located throughout the western U.S. and Can^a. 
Nations: US 
States/Provinces: AZ?, CA:S3, C0:S4, ID:S4, MT:S4, NM:S4, NV:S?, 0R:S4, UT:S3?, WA:S3, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors: G. Kittel,WCS Confidence: i Identifier: CEGLOO 1802 

References: Baker l9S3c, Baker 1984a, Baker and Kennedy 1985, Bierly 1972, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Briggs and 
MacMahon 1983,Bunin 1975c, Cox 1933, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Driscoll et ah l984,Giese 1975, Hall 1971, Hansen 
etal. 1988b, Hansen etal. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hess and Wasser 1982, Johnson 1932a, Johnson 1932b, Johnson 1936, 
Johnson 1939, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kitlel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1996, Komarkova 1976, 
Kovalchik 1993, Kovalchik and Elmore 1992, Lewis 1970, Manning and Padgett 1995, Matlson 1984, Norton el al. 1981, 
Padgett and Manning 1988, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett el ah 1989, Ramaley 1919a, Ramaley 1920, Robbins 1918, 
Sanderson and Kettler 1996, Terwilliger et al. 1979a, Tuhy 1981, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Wilson 1969, Youngblood et al. 
1985a, Youngblood etal. 1985b 

CAREX NEBRASCENSIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Nebraska 

Sedge Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 
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Alliance Concept 
Summary: Vegetation types within this seasonally flooded, temperate or subpolar grassland alliance occur on saturated soils 
of flat floodplains bordering ponds or pools adjacent to stream channels. Stands also occur on flat marshy areas sunounding 
springs or wet meadows. Elevations range from sea level in California to 2400 m in Colorado. The alluvial soils are heavy 
clays and silty clay loams with high organic matter content. Soils are alkaline in some sites. Anoxic conditions often occur 
within 20 cm of the surface either in the form of a gieyed layer or abundant mottling. Soils often remain saturated throughout 
the summer, but water tables occasionally drop below I m of the soil surface by the end of the growing season. This alliance 
is dominated by 30-98% cover of Carex nebrasceiisis. Carex nebroscens'ts typically occurs on sites where water flows over 
the surface but does not pond. Other gram in oids include Eleocharis paliistris. Carex praegraci lis, Catabrosa aquatica. 
Cakmuigrostts stricta, Trighchin martttma, and Schoenopledus pungens (= Sci/pus pitngeus}. Forb cover is generally low. 
Adjacent riparian vegetation includes Popuhts angitsttfolia and Popuhis bciisamifera ssp. trichocarpa (= Popiihts 
trichocarpa) foiests, Salix exigua. Salix htctda, and Saitx booth'ti shrublands, and Carex praegraci Us, Carex utricitJata^ and 
Schoenoplectits iaberuaemontauP. (= Scirpus laci/stris) meadows. Finns ediilis - Jimipents spp. and Qtterci/s gambelii 
woodlands, Sarcobalus venniciflatits and Artemisia tridentata shrublands, and Bouieioua gracilis shortgrass prairies occur on 
adjacent hillslopes. 

Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance occur on saturated soils of flat floodplains bordering ponds or pools 
adjacent to stream channels. Stands also occur on flat marshy areas sunounding springs or wet meadows. Elevations range 
from sea level in California to 2400 m in Colorado. 

The alluvial soils aie heavy clays and silty clay loams with high organic matter content. Soils are alkaline in some 
sites. Anoxic conditions often occur within 20 cm of the surface either in the form of a gieyed layer or abundant mottling. 
Soils often remain saturated throughout the summer, hut water tables occasionally drop below I m of the soil surface by the 
end of the growing season. Carex nebrasceiisis typically occurs on sites wheie watei' flows over the surface but does not 
pond (Ratliff and Westfall 1988). 

Adjacent riparian vegetation includes Popuhts angustifolia and Popuhts bahamifera ssp. trichocarpa forests, Sahx 
exigita, Salix lucida, and Salix booihii shrublands, and Carex praegracilis. Carex utriciilata. and Schoenoplectits 
tabernaemoutani meadows. Finns editlis - Jimiperus spp. and Qiiercus gambehi woodlands, Sarcobattis vermictdatus and 
Artemisia tridentata shrublands, and Boiitehita gracilis shortgrass prairies occur on adjacent hillslopes. 
Vegetation: Vegetation tyj'es within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded temperate or subpolar grasslands. This 
alliance is dominated by 30-98% cover of Carex nebrascensis. Other graminoids include Eleocharis pahtstris, Carex 
praegracilis. Catabrosa aqitalica, Cakimagrosiis stricta. Trighchin uiaritiriia. and Schoenoplectits pitngeus (= Scirpus 
pungens). Forb cover is generally low. 

Dynamics: In Montana, the Carex nebrascensis type is considered a grazing-disclimax. Under season-long grazing, Carex 
nebrascensis increases in abundance, replacing former dominant species (Hansen el al. 1995). However, under extreme 
grazing conditions and a resulting drop in the water table, Jttncns bahicits or Poa pratensis can eventually replace Carex 
nebrascensis. In Nevada, sites dominated by Carex nebrascensis are considered the Potential Natural Community (Manning 
and Padgett 1 995), which appears to be the case in undisturbed stands in Colorado. 

Unlike other moisture-loving species of sedges, Carex nebrascensis readily tolerates dry air and intense insolation, 
so long as its roots are wet (Cronquisl et al. 1977). 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; D. CULVER, We si Identifier: A. 1417 

References: Baker 1982b, Cooper and Cotlrell 1990, Cronquist et al. 1977, Durkinet al. 1994b, Durkin et al. 1995, Hall 
1973, Hansen etal. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Hermann 1 970, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, 
Kearney and Peebles 1969, Kitlel el al. 1994, Kiltel et al. 1996, Kittel et al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1987, Manning and Padgett 
1995, Majlin and Hutchins 1980, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett and Manning 1988, Padgett el al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 
I989,Ralliff and Westfall I9S8, Youngblood et al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

CAREX NEBRASCENSIS HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONNebraska Sedge Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: These minor wetlands occur on the western Great Plains and throughout much of the western U.S. Elevation 
ranges from 1000-2800 m (3300-9200 feel). Stands form open meadows that occur along the mmgins of streambanks, flat 
floodplains, and lakes often forming a band along the alluvial terrace, or on mmshy areas sunounding springs and below 
seeps on lower hillslopes. This association is often found on well -developed soil, but occurs on a wide vaiiety of soil ty[>es 
that tend to be fine-textured alluvium, or clay to organic and aie typically gieyed and mottled near the surface because of the 
high water table most of the growing season. The vegetation is characterized by a moderately dense to dense perennial 
graminoid layer dominated or codominated by Carex nebrascensis. Other graminoid species may be present such as Carex 
praegracilis, Calamagrostis stricta, Deschampsia caespitosa, Eleocharis pahtstris, Glyceria striata, Juuciis baltictis, 
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Schoenoplectiis pimgens (= Scirpits pimgens), or Trigiochin maritima. Forb cover is generally low, but can be high in moist 
locations. 

Environment: This wetland plant association occurs on the western Great Plains and throughout much of the western U.S. 
Elevation ranges from 1 000-2800 m (3300-9200 feet). Stands form open meadows that occur along the margins of 
streambanks, flat floodplains, and lakes often forming a band along the alluvial terrace. Stands have also been sampled from 
marshy areas surrounding springs and below seeps on lower hiilslopes. This association is often found on well -developed 
soil, but occurs on a wide variety of soil types ranging from saturated organics to Mollisols to Entisols. Soils tend to be fine- 
textured alluvium, ranging from sandy, silly loam, clay loam, or clay to organic and aie typically gleyed and mottled near the 
surface because of the high water table most of the growing season- 
Vegetation: These wetlands aie characterized by a moderately dense to dense perennial graminoid layer dominated or 
codominated by Carex nebrascensts (25-99% cover), that generally forms small- to medium-sized meadows. Stands often are 
nearly pure Carex nebrascensts, but a variety of other graminoid species may be piesent such as Carex praegracU'ts. 
Cakmuigrostts slricta. Calaitiagrostis canadensis, Deschampsia caespiiosa, Eleocharis palitslris. Glyceria striata, Juncus 
balliciis. Schoenoplecliis pimgens {= Scirpits pttngens). or Trigiochin nuiritima. Forb covei' is geneialiy low, but can be high 
in moist locations. Common forbs include Eurybia integrifolia (= Aster integrifolius), Geum tnacrophylliim. Mentha 
arvensis, Mimitlns glabrati/s. Heracleum maximum^ and Rannncnhts cymbalaria. Introduced species Poa pratensis. Poa 
paliistris, Cirsiitm atveiise, and MeWotus officinalis may also be common. 

In Nebraska, common species mclude Agroslis stolonifera. Carex hystericina, Carex pelhta (= Carex lam/ginosa), 
Eleocharis erythropoda, Equisetiim spp., Juncus balticus, Schoenoplectus pungens (= Scirpits pungens), and Trigiochin spp. 
(Steinauer and Roifsmeier 2000). 

Dynamics: In Montana, the Carex nebrascensis Community Type is considered a grazing-disclimax. Under season-long 
grazing, Carex nebrascensis increases in abundance, replacing former dominant species (Hansen el al. 1995). However, 
under extreme grazing conditions and a resulting drop in the water table, Juncus balticus or Poa pratensis can eventually 
replace Carex nebrascensis. In Nevada, sites dominated by Carex nebrascensis are considered the Potential Natural 
Community (Manning and Padgett 1995), which appears to be the case in undisturbed stands in Colorado. 
GRank & Reasons: G4 (96-02-01). This type is widely distributed, but many examples have been heavily grazed by cattle^ 
lowering their floristic quality. 

Comments: In the Black Hills, classification of stands was problematic due to identification problems with Carex 
nebrascensis and Carex aqitatilis. The two are difficult to distinguish based on available keys and written descriptions 
(Marriott and Faber-Langendoen 2000). 

Element Distribution 
Range: This sedge meadow type is widely distributed from the western Great Plains into the western mountains of the 
United States, ranging from South Dakota and Montana to possibly as far west as Washington, south to California and east to 
New Mexico. 
Nations: US 
States/Provinces: AZ:S2, CA:S3, C0:S3, ID:S3, MT:S4, NE:S2, NM?, NV:SR, 0R:S3?, SD:S?, UT:S3?, WA?, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; J. Drake, mod. D. Faber-Langendoen, mod. K.A. Schuiz, WCS Confidence; I Identifier; CEGL0O18I3 
References: Baker 1982b, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Cooper and Cottrell 1990, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hall 1973, Hall 
and Hansen 1997, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Jones 1992b, Jones and Walford 1995, Kitlel 
etal. 1994, Kitlel el al. 1996, Kiltel et al. 1 999a, Kovalchik 1987, Manning and Padgett 1995, Majriolt and Faber- 
Langendoen 2000, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett etal. 19S8b, Padgett et ak 1989, Steinauer and Roifsmeier 2000, 
Youngbioodet al. 1985a, Youngblood et al. 1985b 

CAREX PRAEGRACILIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Clustered 

Field Sedge Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Vegetation types within this seasonally flooded, temperate or subpolar grassland alliance occur in wet meadows 
and moist swales and adjacent to seeps, springs, and stream channels in the mountains and shortgrass prairie. Elevations 
range from 1300-2400 m. Sites range from wet meadows that are often alkaline to peal -accumulating fens. The majority of 
the sites are relatively flat (1-4% slope). Soils are vaiiable. Some sites have fairly deep soils that range from heavy clays to 
sandy clay loams with mottling. Sites neai' seeps or springs have peaty soils, up to 60 cm deep. Surface water is typically 
present for extended periods well into the growing season. The water table is usually near the soil surface. Carex praegraciiis 
dominates the graminoid stratum with up to 100% cover. Stands on drier sites form narrow bands with 25-30% cover. Other 
graminoid species include Calauuigrostis slricta, Carex aquatilis, Carex simulata, Carex utricitlata. Deschampsia 
caespitosa. Eleocharis palustris, and Jimcus balticus. The forb stratum is present with up to 30% cover; species include 
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Cicuta dougJasii and Senecio hydrophiliis. Adjacent vegetation includes patches of Carex nebrascensis and Pascopyntm 
smithii (= Agropyron smithii) on the prairie and Salfx spp. shiublands in the mountains. 

Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance occur in wet meadows and moist swales and adjacent to seeps, springs, 
and stream channels in the mountains and shortgrass prairie. Elevations range from 1300-2400 m. Sites range from wet 
meadows that are often alkaline to peat-accumulating fens. The majority of the sites are relatively flat (1-4% slope). 

Soils are variable. Some sites have fairly deep soils that range from heavy clays to sandy clay loams with mottling. 
Sites near seeps or springs have peaty soils, up to 60 cm deep. Surface water is typically present for extended periods well 
into the growing season. The water table is usually near the soil surface. Adjacent vegetation includes patches of Carex 
nebrascensis and Pascopyntm smithii on the prairie and Salix spp. shiublands in the mountains. 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded temperate or subpolar grasslands. 
Ca/ex pi ae gracilis dominates the graniinoid stratum with up to 100% cover. Stands on drier sites form narrow bands with 
25-30% cover. (Kiltel et al. 1999). Other gram i no id species include Calariiagrostis siricta, Carex aqi/alHis, Carex simnlata. 
Carex utriculata. Deschampsia caespilosa. Efeocharis pahtstrts, and Juuciis bahicus. The forb stratum is present with up to 
30% cover; species include Cicuta dougiasii and Senecio hydrophilns. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D, CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1419 

References: Brotherson and Barnes 1984, Cronquist et al. 1977, Culver and Sanderson 1997, Durkin el al. 1994b, Hansen et 
al. 1988b, Hermann 1970, Jones and Walford 1995, Kiltel et al. 1997, Kittel el al. 1999a 

CAREX PRAEGRACILIS HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONClustered Field Sedge Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This plant association forms meadows in swales and along stream channels in the prairies of several western 
states (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado) on both sides of the Continental Divide. In Montana it is found at elevations as 
low as 2000 feet. The association occurs along small, shallow streams, usually no more than 2-5 m (7-17 feel) wide, with 
little sinuosity, low gradient and little to no floodplain development- Soils are deep, ranging from heavy clays to sandy clay 
loams. Often the only vegetation type along small streams, it completely covers the ground in nairow bands following the 
streambed and dominated by Carex praegracihs (20-40% cover), E/eocharis pah/stris. and Eqitisetimi iaevtgatuni. 
Alternatively, it can occur in patches within a mosaic of monolypic stands of wet meadow graminoid species including 
Jtincns bahicus. Carex nebrascensis, Carex peUiia (= Carex lanjigiuosa), and Schoenopieclits pttngens (= Scirpns pitngens). 
No shnibs or trees are present. 
Similar Associations: 

• Carex praegracilis - Carex. aquatilis Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001821) 

GRank & Reasons: G3G4 (01 -02-05). This association is known from several western stales, although few stands have 
been well-documented. Stands are small meadows in Colorado (1-20 acres), but it is known to form large meadows in 
southwestern Montana. Occurrences on federal lands are often in a degraded condition. The highest conditions exist on 
unprotected private lands. Soil compaction and compositional shifts from grazing and heavy recreational use are the greatest 
tlueats. The global rank was changed from G2 to G3G4 to reflect the wide distribution of the type as well as its apparent 
abundance in several states (Montana and Wyoming). 

Comments: This association is known from several western states (MT, ID, WY, CO), although few stands have been well- 
documented. This type needs to be compared with Carex praegracilis - Carex aquaiiiis Herbaceous Vegetation 
(CEGL001821), as they are probably the same type. 

Element Destribution 
Range: The plant association occurs in appropriate habitat across <he Rocky Mountain and northern Great Basin states. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces; C0:S2, ID:S2, MT:S3S4, WY:S3S4 

Element Sources 
Authors; R.J. Rondeau, mod. M.S. Reid, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier: CEGL002 6 60 
References: Culver and Sanderson 1997, Hansen et al. 1995, Jones and Walford 1995, Kiltel et al. 1997, Kittel et al. 1999a 

CAREX SCOPULORUM SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEHolm's Rocky 
Mountain Sedge Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary; This alliance has been described from wet meadows, streambanks, and lakeshores in the mountains of Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado and Montana, and likely occurs in similar habitats throughout the western U.S. Stands also occur in wet 
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areas in alpine tundra. Soils are generally poorly drained. Saturated soils retard plant decomposition and favor organic matter 
accumulation. Flooding during spring runoff is common, and water tables remain within the root zone throughout the 
summer. Vegetation within this alliance is characterized by an herbaceous layer dominated or codominated by Carex 
scopulontm. Many olhei' graminoids may be piesent to common including Agrostis hiimihs (= Agrostis thurberiana). 
Ahpecitrits alpinus. Carex phaeocephaia, Carex jonesii, Carex tUota, Carex nigricans. Deschampsia caespitosa. and 
Eieocharis quinqitefiora (= Eleocharis pattciflora). Forb cover may codominate the herbaceous layer. Characteristic species 
include Caitha leptosepa/a. Mijtinlns primi/Ioides, Lignsliciim filicifiiim. Saxifraga ochntoloma, Oreosienmia alpigemi}}i (= 
Aster alpigeni/s), Parnassia fimbriaUi, Dodecalheonjeffreyi, Pedicuiaris groeukuuitca, and Equisetum arvense. Scattered 
shrubs are occasionally present, such as Salix commuiata, Salix planifo/ia, and Kalmia microphylla. Diagnostic of this 
herbaceous alliance is the dominance or codominance of Carex scopidorum and the presence of surface water for extended 
periods during the growing season. 

Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance occur in wet meadows and on streambanks and lakeshores in the 
mountains. Elevations range from 1 650 m in the Cascade Mountains to 3900 m in Colorado. Stands are located in level to 
gently sloping (1-10%) marshy areas adjacent to streams or melting snow fields, often at the headwaters of creeks (Kitlel et 
al. 1999). Stands occur in low-lying depressions in the alpine tundra where high levels of moisture collect from snow 
accumulation (Hess 1981) and in lower elevation meadows (Kovalchik I9S7, Manning and Padgett 1995). 

Soils are mineral with a high organic matter content. Soils are derived from alluvial and colluvial deposits of 
granitic, schist, and gneiss origins (Hess 19SI). Soils are generally poorly drained. Saturated soils retmd plant decomposition 
and favor organic matter accumulation. Flooding during spring runoff is common, and water tables remain within the root 
zone throughout the summer (Hansen et al. 1 995). Standing water usually occupies sites until late into the summer. Soil are 
strongly acid, ranging from 4.8-5.4 pH (Hess 1981). 

Carex aqitatihs and Eieocharis qi/inquefJora meadows occur in adjacent lower swales, and Deschampsia caespilosa 
meadows occur on adjacent hummocks and toe slopes. Saiix pianifoiia and Saiix brachycarpa shrublands also occur in 
adjacent ripaiian aieas. Alpine talus slopes and Abies iasiocarpa - Picea engeimarmii forests occur on adjacent hillslopes. 
Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, temperate or subpolar grasslands. 
Carex scopulortmi ^omm^ilQ^ with 20-70% cover. Other graminoids 'mc\udQ Aiopecur its aipimts and Carex phaeocephala in 
Montana (Hansen et al. 1992) and Carex jouesii. Carex Hiola, Deschampsia caespilosa, and Agrostis humiiis (= Agrostis 
thurberiana) in Colorado (Kitlel el al. 1999). In Oregon Eieocharis qitinquefiora (= Eieocharis pauciflora) and Carex 
nigricans occur with up to 40% cover (Kovalchik 1 987). Forb cover includes Cailha ieplosepala, Mimuiiis primuioides, 
Ligiisticitm fiiiciniim. Saxifraga odontoionui, Oreostenima alpigeniim (= Aster alpi genus), Parnassia Jimbriata, Dodecatheon 
jeffreyi, and Pedicuiaris groeniandica. The fern layer is dominated by Equisetum arvense. The shrub layer is occasionally 
present and includes Saiix comniutata. Saiix pianifoiia^ and Kaimia }}iicrophyiIa. 

Dynamics: Vegetation types within this alliance usually represent undisturbed sites that are stable (Manning and Padgett 
1995). Moderate disturbance can convert this community to a mesic forb type while continued disturbance can result in bare 
ground. Moderately disturbed sites recover rapidly with protection due to the Sundance of moisture and the dense 
rhizomalous nature of Carex scopiiiorum (Hansen el al. 1988). 

Alliance So ur c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1 420 

References: Clements 1904, Cooper and Lesica 1992, Cronquist el al. 1977. Dorn 1992, Hansen el al. 1988b, Hansen el al. 
1991, Hansen etal. 1995, Hermann 1970, Hess 1981, Hess and Wasser 1982, Johnston 1987, Kettler and McMullen 1996, 
Kiener 1967, Kiltel et al. 1994, Kitlel et al. 1999a, Komarkova 1976, Komarkova 1 986, Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 1993, 
Manning and Padgett 1991, Manning and Padgett 1995, May I973,0sburn 1963, Scotl-Williams 1965, Willard I960, 
Willard 1963 

DESCHAMPSIA CAESPITOSA SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Tufted 

Hairgrass Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Plant associations included in this alliance are circumboreal and are common in alpine, wet meadows and 
wetland maigin habitats. Stands are found in moist, low-gradient valley bottoms and along streams throughout the 
mountainous areas of the western U.S. Typically, communities occur in areas of abundant snowfall where snowmelt saturates 
soils from late spring through early summer. Communities occur in the alpine tundra in snowmelt basins and around the 
edges of alpine wetlands. At lower elevations, the communities are typically wetlands, requiring wet or moist soils 
throughout most of the growing season. Soils are variable. Fine-textured soils retain soil moisture longer in areas of seasonal 
drought, and coarse substrates allow aeration in areas with perennial high water tables. This vegetation is characterized by a 
moderately dense to dense herbaceous layer dominated by the perennial bunchgrass Deschampsia caespitosa. Commonly 
associated graminoid species include Carex nebrascensis. Carex microptera, Carex aquatilis, Juncus baiticus, Phiettm 
aipimtm, Danthonia intermedia, and Agrostis scabra. Common forbs include Geum rossii, Ligi/sticum tentiifbiium, 
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Polygomtm bistortoides, and Cahha !epiosepala. Diagnostic of this herbaceous alliance is the dominance or codominance of 
Deschampsia caespHosa and the presence of surface watei' for extended periods during the growing season. 
Environment: Plant associations within this alliance are circumboreal and occur in moist, low-gradient valley bottoms 
tlijoughout the mountainous areas of the western United States at elevations ranging from 800-3500 m. Deschampsia 
caespitosa associations require relatively cool, moist conditions. Typically, communities occur in areas of abundant snowfall 
where snow melt saturates soils from late spring tluough early summer. The vegetation occurs at higher elevations in the 
southern part of its range and in dry interior locations. Communities occur in the alpine tundra in Utah and Colorado where 
stands grow in snowmelt basins and around the edges of alpine wetlands. At lower elevations, the communities aie typically 
wetlands, requiring wet or moist soils through most of the growing season. Soils me diverse. In perennially wet soils, stands 
of this alliance occur on sand or gravel lenses which allow adequate aeration of roots. In sites with seasonal drought, the 
vegetation generally occurs on finer-textured soils which drain slowly and retain moisture. 

Vegetation: Associations within the Deschampsia caespitosa Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A,140S) are 
common alpine, wet meadow, or wetland margin types in mountain habitats of the west (Padgett et al. 1989). The vegetation 
is typified by a lush growth of Deschampsia caespitosa, a perennial bunchgrass which forms an open canopy of culms and 
nodding panicles. Commonly associated graminoid species include Carex nebrascensis, Carex microplera, Carex aqitatiUs, 
Jttncns balticiis. Phlei/m alpinum, Danthonia intermedia^ and Agroslis scabra (Johnson and Simon 1 987, Hess and Wasser 
1 982, Padgett et al. 1 989). Common forbs include Geitm rossii. Ligusiicum tem/ifoliimi. Foi\'gomt}}\ bisiortoides, and Caltha 
iepiosepaia. The vegetation often occurs adjacent to perennially saturated sedge wetlands dominated by Carex iitrictifata, 
Carex aquatilis. Carex simitlata, and others. Associations of this alliance generally grade into drier meadows of forbs 
(Seuecio integerrimits. Achillea millefdliwii. and others) and grasses (Festttca. Miihlenbergia. Poa spp.). 
Dynamics: Associations within this alliance are adapted to moist and wet soils which are seasonally flooded by snowmelt 
and retain moisture throughout the growing season. However, stands usually occur on sites without permanent surface water. 
Stands appear to be tolerant of moderate intensity ground fires and late season livestock grazing (Kovalchik 1987). 
Comments: The tempormily flooded, seasonally flooded, and saturated Deschampsia caespitosa alliances are weakly 
sepmated hydrologically. Descriptions in the literature for the associations in these three alliances are poorly differentiated 
with legards to soils, hydrology, and vegetation. Further review of the classification of Deschampsia caespitosa communities 
is required to clarify their differences. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. SARR, West Identifier; A. 1 408 

References; Bonham and Ward 1970, Briggs and MacMahon l983,Buckner 1977, Cooper et al. 1995, Crowe and 
Clausnitzer 1997, Daubenmire and Daubenmire 1968, Fike 1999, Franklin and Dyrness 1973, Hall 1971, Hall 1973, Hamann 
1972, Hansen etal. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Hess and Wasser 1982, Johnson I96lb, Johnson and 
Simon 1985, Johnson and Simon 1987, Keltler and McMullen 1996, Kovalchik 1987, Mutz and Queiroz 1983, Padgett et al. 
1988b, Padgett etal. 1989, Richmd et al. 1996, Sanderson and Kettler 1996, Smith 1991, Soil Conservation Service 1978, 
Terwilliger et al. 1979b, Tiedemann 1972, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Walford et al. 1997, Youngblood et al. l9S5a, Youngblood 
et al. 1 985b 

ELEOCHARIS PALUSTRIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEMarsh 

Spikenish Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This herbaceous wetland alliance occurs in shallow, mostly still water throughout the much of the western 
United States and central Great Plains, from sea level to alpine. Stands occur on a variety of landforms including lake 
margins, stream terraces, floodplains, gravel bars, and wet basins (cienegas). Sites are flat to gently sloping on any aspect. 
Soils and parent materials are variable, but often highly organic and derived from alluvium. Surface water is typically present 
for an extended period during the growing season, and the high water table remains high most of the year. The vegetation is 
characteiized by a sparse to dense herbaceous layer that is dominated or codominated by Eleocharis pahistris. a facultative 
wetland species. Because of the variety of habitats where this alliance occurs, associated species are diverse. Characteristic 
associates include several species of Carex, Junciis, and Scirpus, most notably Carex prae gracilis and Jimcus bafticus. Other 
important giaminoids aie Phalaris anmdinacea (= Phalaroides artmdinacea), Spartiua pectiuata. Panicitm virgatiim, 
Deschampsia caespitosa. Distichhs spicata, and Muhleubergia asperijblia. Forb cover is also variable, and may include 
Sparganium angttstifoUum, Lemna spp,, Poiauwgetou spp., Beritla erecta, Rorippa nasturiium-aqtioticum, Pedicularis 
groeuiaiuiica, Rhodiola integrifoUa, Cahha feptosepala, Mentha atveiisis, Riimex crispus, Iris missouriensis, and RammcuJns 
cymbalaria. Diagnostic of this herbaceous wetland alliance is the dominance or codominance of Eleocharis pahistris and the 
presence of surface water for extended periods during the growing season. 

Environment: Plant associations included in this alliance are conspicuous, common emergent associations that occur in 
shallow, mostly still water tluoughoul the western United States. Elevation ranges from sea level in California to 3050 m in 
Colorado. Stands occur on a variety of landforms including lake maigins, stream terraces, floodplains, gravel bars, and wet 
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basins (cienegas). Stands occur on sites that are flat, 1 % slope with all aspects (Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997). Soils vary from 
Histosols to Enlisols. High-elevation stands consistently occur on organic (highly sapric) soils, or on a thick organic horizon 
that overlays fine to coarse alluvial material. Lower elevation stands occur on fresh alluvial deposits of fine-textured loamy 
sands, clays, and sandy clays (Kittel et al. 1999). Soil reaction is often alkaline (Hansen et al. 1988). All sites are saturated 
throughout much of the growing season. Oregon stands are located on soils derived from volcanic (andesile, basalt) or 
sedimentary paienl materials (Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997). 

At higher elevation, Carex aqiuiiUis or Cat ex utriciilata meadows and Salix wolfii or Salix planijblia shrublands 
occur within the riparian mosaic. Al lower elevation, Schaenopledtis pungens often occurs within the stream channel while 
wet meadow prairies of Pamcitm virgalitm and Sorghastri/m nutans occupy the immediate streambanks and low floodplains. 
Vegetation: Plant associations within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, temperate or subpolar grasslands. 
Eleocharis paiitstris, a facultative wetland species, dominates the graminoid stratum. Cover ranges from spaise to quite dense 
(10-80%). Eleocharis pa fnsli'is plant associations occur within a wide elevalional range, and the species composition can be 
quite variable. In the Great Plains stands, co-occurring species often include Fhaiaris amndinacea (= Phaiarotdes 
arundiuacea), Juncits balticus, Carex praegracUis. Schoenopleclits pungens (= Scirpits pungens). Pantcut}\ virgalitm. Carex 
peilita (= Carex lanuginosa), Spartina pectinata^ and Schoenoplectus americamts (= Scirpits americamts). Forb cover can 
also include Sparganiiim angnslifoliitrn, Lemiia spp., and Poianwgeton spp. (Kittel et al. 1999). Distichhs spicaia and 
Miihlenhergia asperifoha codominate the graminoid layer in cienegas (Arizona and New Mexico). Forb cover is composed 
of Beritia erecla and Rorippa nastnrliiirii-aqiiaticum, especially in stands with deep water (Cross 1991). 

At higher, montane elevations other graminoids present include Carex agitatilis, Carex iilricitlata, Carex bitxbaitmii, 
Efeocharis rostellata, and Deschampsta caespitosa. Forb cover is typically low, but can be up to 25% in some stands. 
Common forb species include Pedictiiaris groenlandica. Rhodiola integrifofia^ and Caltha iepiosepala (Hansen et al. 1995, 
Kittel el al. 1999). 

Crowe and Clausnitzer (1997) slate that Eleocharis pahtstris is an aggressive species, typically excluding other 
species from establishing. In the Oregon stands, associated forbs include Mentha atvensis, Ri/mex crispus, Iris missouriensis, 
and RaniiHctthts cymbaiaria. 

Dynamics: Al lower elevations Eleocharis pahistris plant associations occur well wilhin Ihe active channel and are 
inundated annually. These early serai communities colonize backwater eddies and shallow edges of slow moving reaches of 
small and larger rivers. The stands are probably ephemeral, as the eddies and river edges me scoured out each year during 
high spring flows (Kittel et al. 1999). These communities have also been described as early serai stages by Padgett et al. 
(I9S9). Padgett et al. (1 9S9) describe light colored soils for the sites, indicating an early phase of soil development. 
Kovalchik (1987) reports that the lower elevation plant associations within this alliance frequently form serai communities in 
ponded sites between stream rehabilitation structures such as loose rock check dams. 

In the montane zone, associations wilhin this alliance occur in ponded sites on faster moving streams. If siltalion 
occurs, sites may become dominated by Carex nrriciflata. At higher elevations, the associations appear to be stable. Stands 
occur near seeps on soils with deep organic layers, often sapric, and are saturated throughout the growing season. 

Crowe and Clausnitzer (1997) state that Eleocharis pahistris is of little to no forage value to livestock and wild 
ungulates. On seasonally drier sites, ungulate trampling may cause this species to increase (Snyder 1992 as cited in Crowe 
and Clausnitzer 1997). However, this species does provide seed forage and cover to ducks and geese (Kovalchik 1987). 

AllianceSources 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1422 

References: Baker 1 9S3c, Baker and Kennedy 1985, Brotherson 1987, Brotherson and Bmnes 1984, Brown 1982,Bunin 
1985, Cronquislet al. 1977, Cross 1991, Crowe and Clausnitzer 1997, Durkin el al. 1995, Ellis et al. 1979, Flowers 1962, 
Hall and Hansen 1997, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Hendrickson and Minckley 1984, 
Johnston 1987, Kartesz 1994a, Kettler and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel el al. 1999a, 
Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 1993, Manning and Padgett 1995, Muldavin el al. 2000a, Mutel 1973, Mutel and Marr 1973, 
Padgett et al. l98Sb, Padgett el al. 1989, Ramaley 1919a, Ramaley 1942, Reid el al. 1994, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, 
Shupeetal. 1986, Stearns-Roger Inc. 1978, Stewart 1940,Sturges 1968, Youngblood et al. 1985a 

ELEOCHARIS PALUSTRIS HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONMarsh Spikerush Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This spikerush wet meadow community is found in the central Great Plains of the United States and Canada and 
in the western United Stales. Stands occur in small depressions in intermittent slreambeds or depression ponds that flood 
early in the season and may dry out by summer. Stands are composed of submersed and emergent rooted vegetation under 1 
m tall that is dominated by Eleocharis pahtstris, often in nearly pure stands. Soils are generally fine-tex.tured. 
Environment: This wetland occurs across the central and northwestern Great Plains and western United Stales. Elevations 
range from near sea level to 3050 m (in Colorado). In eastern Washington and Idaho it occurs in valleys and canyon bottoms 
with low-gradient streams, sloughs, and along the margins of ponds and lakes (Kovalchik 1993). In northwest Nebraska and 
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southwest South Dakota, this community occurs in small depressions in intermittent slreambeds and depression ponds that 
flood early in the season and dry out by summer. Soils are silly clay formed from weathered siltslone and shale (Steinauer 
and Rolfsmeier 2000). In southwestern South Dakota, the type occupies depression ponds in prairies (H. Marriott pers. 
comni. 1999). In Utah stands are described from small playas on floodplain terraces of a large river (Von Loh 2000). 

In Colorado this community type occurs on the bottom of ephemeral ponds or playas (Baker and Kennedy 1 985}, or 
is associated with small to moderate -si zed ponds or the edges of larger lakes and reservoirs (Bunin 1985, Padgett el al. 1989). 
The sites me generally only seasonally flooded, but remain moist throughout the year (Bunin 1985, Padgett et al. 1989), 
Elevations range from 1 525-2750 m (5000-9020 feet). 

The soils of Baker and Kennedy's ( 1985) stands were derived from Quaternary alluvium, with a heavy clay content 
and an average pH of 7.8, slightly alkaline. The soils reported by Padgett et al. (1989) were mineral soils with fine-loamy to 
fine particle sizes or organic. They are commonly ponded throughout the growing season and have developed from pond 
siltalion. Hansen et al. (1988a) indicate that Eleocharis palttsliis is alkal ine -tolerant . 

Vegetation: This wetland association is dominated by submersed and emergent rooted vegetation under i m tall and occurs 
across the northwestern Great Plains and western U.S. within a wide elevational range. The species composition can be quite 
variable, but this community is easy to recognized by the blight green, nearly pure stands of Eleocharis pahistris. Vegetation 
cover can be sparse to dense (10-90%), but Eleocharis paiuslris is the dominant species, and the only species with 100% 
constancy. Other species, when present, can contribute as much as 40% cover, but never exceed that of the Eleocharis 
paliistris cover. Some of this vmiation is described from Colorado (Kittel et al. 1999, Baker and Kennedy 1985). Co- 
occurring species in low-elevation stands on the western slope can include Phalaris arinuimacea (= Phaiaroides 
antfuiiruicea}, Jimcus balticns, Hordeumjubatum, Pascopynim smithii. Schoenopieclits aiiiericanits (= Scirpiis americanus). 
Sparganium anguslifolii/m. species of Lemua and Potamogeton, as well as the introduced MelHotits ojficiuahs and Bromus 
iuermis. On the eastern plains of Colorado co-occurring species can include Leersia oryzoides, Schoeuopfeclits pnngens (= 
Scirpus ptmgens), Pamcitm vugatum, Carex peUita (= Carex lamtginosa). and Spartina pediuata. At montane elevations, 
other graminoids, such as Carex aquatiUs, Carex ulricuiata^ and Deschampsia caespitosa are present. Foib cover is typically 
low, but can be occasionally abundant (30%) in some stands. Forb species include Pedicitfaris groeulandtca, Rhodiola 
iutegrifoHa^ and CaJtha leptosepala. 

In stands from eastern Washington, associates include Carex iilricitlata, Cicitta douglasii. and species of Glyceria 
and Potariiogetofj. In northwestern Nebraska, stands are dominated Eleocharis acicnlaris and Eleocharis paiuslris which 
commonly cover the bottoms of the pools and emerge above the water as the pools dry out. Ephemeral submersed aquatics, 
such as Callitriche paiuslris (= Calliiriche verua). Polamogeion diversifoliits and Marsilea vestita. may be present. As the 
pools dry out in mid-summer, ephemeral annual forbs, such as Ltutosella aqiiatica and Plagioboihrys scoitleri. may appear. 
By late summer Aimiranthiis californicus and Gnaphaliitm pahtsire may dominate in the lowest parts of the depression 
(Steinauer and Rolfsmeier 2000). In southwestern South Dakota, vegetation is composed of neaily homogeneous stands of 
Eleocharis pahistris. Othei' emergents, such as Polygouw}} amphibii/m. Marsilea veslila, and Eleocharis ovala, are 
occasionally found. Herbaceous cover is greater than 75% except in areas of deeper open water where floating and 
submerged aquatic plants occur, including Bacopa roittudifolia and Heieranihera liniosa (H. Marriott pers. comm. 1999). In 
lower elevation Utah stands Glaitx maritima. Distichlis spicata, and Jitncus baliiciis were important associates (Brotherson 
and Barnes 1984). 

Few stand data are available for Colorado examples. Generally, it spears that this community is dominated by 
Eleocharis pahistris^ forming a scattered to dense overstory^ often with few associated species. Commonly associated 
graminoids include Hordeitmjubatiim and Pascopynim srnilhii. Forbs present may include Atriplex argentea. Polygonum 
aviculare, and Rorippa simtaia (Baker and Kennedy 1985). The higher elevation stands may include a slightly different suite 
of species, but no stand data are available. Ramaley (1942) described a Distichlis spicata-domin^ted salt meadow on a 
lakeshore in the San Luis Valley which was ringed by Eleocharis paiuslris. Communities in Utah include Eleocharis 
acicularis ^nd Alopeciiri/s aeqnalis as likely associates (Padgett et al. 1989). 

Dynamics: The hydrological regime is critically important to this association. Most stands are seasonally to permanently 
flooded, although some in the Great Plains occur under intermittently to tempormily flooded conditions. 

Baker and Kennedy (I9S5) suggest that domestic livestock grazing may tend to result in increases in Hordeiim 
jubaliim, Bassia scoparia. and Polygonum aviculare. However, Hansen et al. (1988a) suggest that palatability of Eleocharis 
paiuslris is low for both domestic and wild animals, but that heavy grazing may increase this rhizomatous species and spread 
it onto adjacent sites. Trampling damage may occur to this type when animals heavily use the sites supporting it, particularly 
during drought years {Hansen et al. 1988a). Water level fluctuations over a year of greater than I m will not support this type 
(Hansen etal. l98Sa). 
Similar Associations: 

• Eleocharis pahistris - Distichlis spicata Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001834) 

• Eleochmis palustris - Juncus balticus Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLOO 1 835) 

• Eleocharis palustris - (Eleocharis compressa) - Leptochloa fusca ssp. fascicularis Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002259) 
GRank & Reasons: G5 (96-02-01). 
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Comments: 

Element Desthibution 
Range: This spikerush wet meadow community is found in the centra! Great Plains of the United States and Canada and in 
the western United States- 
Nations: CA US 
States/Provinces: BC:S4, CA?, C0:S4, 10:53, MT:S5, NE:S?, NV:SR, 0R:S5, SD:S?, SK:S?, UTiSS'^, WA:S3?, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors; D. Faber-Langendoen, mod. K. Schulz, mod. M.S. Reid, WCS Confidence; I Identifier: CEGLOO 1 833 
References: Baker ]9S3c, Baker and Kennedy 1985, Billings 1945, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Brolherson and Barnes 
1984, Bunin 1985, Driscoll el al. 1984, Ellis et al. 1979, Flowers 1962, Hall and Hansen 1997, Hansen el al. 1988a, Hansen et 
al. 1988b, Hansen el al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Ketller and McMullen 1996, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kitlel et ak 1994, 
Kittelelal. 1 999a, Kovalchik 1987, Kovalchik 1993, Mutel 1973, Mutel and Marr 1973, Padgett et al. 1988b, Padgett et al. 
1989, Penfound 1953, Ramaley 1919a, Ramaley 1942, Stearns-Roger Inc. 1978, Steinauer and RoLfsmeier 2000, Stewart 
1940, Von Loh 2000, Youngblood et al. 1985a 

JUNCUS BALTICUS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEBaltic Rush 
Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance often occupies seasonally flooded swales and wet, low- to mid-elevation sites. Habitats are often 
alkaline. It is a wide-ranging alliance, occurring from the plains to montane regions, and has much vaiiability. Elevations 
range from sea level in California to 3500 m in Colorado. Montane plant associations can occur on alluvial terraces, 
floodplains, overflow channels, seeps, meadows, and near springs. Sites are typically gently sloping (1-3%) on all aspects. 
An association was documented in northern California coastal salt marshes. Soils are mineral with dark surface horizons 
containing large amounts of well-decomposed organic matter. Soils are Mollisols, or rarely Entisols. Soil texture ranges from 
silt to sandy loam. Water tables are often at or near the soil surface in early summer but may drop below 50 cm by late 
August. Soil reaction ranges from neutral to mildly alkaline (pH 7.0-8,0). The graminoid layer is dense with up to 98% cover 
and dominated by Jimcits ballici/s, a creeping, often sod-forming, rhizomatous perennial. Other graminoid cover is minor but 
can include Carex pellita (= Carex lanuginosa). Carex aquaiUis, Carex canescens, Leymiis cinereus, Deschampsta 
caespitosa, Hordeiin} jiibalitm, oi' Sporoboliis auoides. Forb covei' is typically minoi' and may include Achillea miHefoliiim. 
Iris mtssoutieusts, or Gettm macrophyih/m. The plant association fiom Califoinia is composed of Distichlis spicala. Carex 
iyngbyeL Carex obfiiipla, and Schoenopiectits robustus (= Scirpiis robitstiis). Occasionally, a few tree or shrub seedlings are 
present, including Popuhis angustifolia, Dasiphora fridicosa ssp. floribunda (= PeutaphyUoides flortbimda)^ and Salix 
exigiia. SaUx exigita shrublands, Distichlis spicata marshes, or Carex s[p. meadows occur in adjacent liparian areas. Abies 
iasiocarpa - Picea eugelmaumi, Pseiuiolsuga menziesii, and Popi/hts tremukAdes forests, Pimis edtths - Juntperus spp. 
woodlands, and Ericameria uauseosa (= Chrysothatmius naitseosus), Sarcobatns vermici/Iati/s. and Artemisia trideniata 
shrublands occur on adjacent hillslopes. In the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, an association in this alliance occurs in 
seasonally flooded areas on level alluvium with somewhat poorly to poorly drained soils. In Virginia associated species 
include Carex Irichocarpa. Lysimachia qitadrifJora, Lylhrnm alati/m var. aiaiitm, Filipenditla rubra, Jtincus baiiicus. Carex 
prairea. Carex buxbaumii, dadutm mariscoides. Iris versicolor, Agrostis gigantea (= Agrostis alba), Scirpns alrovirer/s, 
Scirpus peruinhts, Jimcus dudleyi, Holciis lanati/s (alien), Mentha arvensis (alien). Toxicodendron radicans, So/idago 
canadensis, and Syniphyotrichum puniceum (= Aster punice us}. In low-disturbance areas, Jv^/^r/zs balliciis plant associations 
appear to be a stable, climax community. However, in some areas, this association is considered to be grazing-induced. 
Jttncns balticits is considered an increaser due to its low forage value and high tolerance to grazing. It usually increases in 
abundance on sites formerly dominated by Deschampsia caespiiosa or Calamagrostis canadensis. Nearly pure stands of 
Jnncns balticits indicate that the site may have been heavily grazed in the past. Juncus bahicus is listed as a facultative 
wetland species. 

Environment: Plant associations within this alliance are widely distributed in wet, often alkaline places, from the plains to 
mountains. Elevation ranges from sea level in California to 3500 m in Colorado. Montane plant associations can occur on 
alluvial terraces, floodplains, overflow channels, seeps, meadows, and near springs. Sites are typically gentle { 1-3%) slope on 
all aspects. Barbour and Major (1977) state that Juncus balticits occurs in northern California coastal salt marshes. 

Soils are mineral with dark surface horizons containing large amounts of well -decomposed organic matter (Tuhy 
and Jensen 1982). Soils are Mollisols, or rarely Entisols. Soil texture ranges from sill to sandy loam. Water tables are often at 
or near the soil surface in eaily summer, but may drop below 50 cm by late August. Soil reaction ranges from neutral to 
mildly alkaline (pH 7.0-8.0) (Hansen et al. 1995). 

Saiix exigua shrublands, Distichlis spicata marshes, or Carex spp. meadows occur in adjacent wet riparian areas. 
Sarcobatns vermiculatus and Artemisia tridentata shrublands occur on drier alluvial terraces and adjacent hillslopes. Abies 
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lasiocarpa - Picea engelmannii, Psettdotstiga menziesii, and Popiihis tremuloides forests, Pinus ednUs - Junipenis spp. 
woodlands, and Ericameria uauseosa shrublands occur on adjacent hillslopes. 

Vegetation: Plant associations within this alliance are classified as seasonally flooded, temperate or subpolar grasslands. 
They are dominated by a thick stand of 10-98% cover of Jttncus balticus^ a facultative wetland species. Other graminoid 
cover is minor, but can include Caiex pellita (= Caiex lanuginosa), Carex aqitaiiUs, Carex canesceus, Leymus cinerei/s. 
Deschampsia caespHosa, Hordei/m jiibatum, or Spoiobohts airoides. Forb cover is typically minor and may [nc]udQ Achillea 
miHefoliitm. his missourieusis^ or Ceiim macropfiyili/m. The plant association from California is composed of Dislichlis 
spicaia, Carex lyngbyei, Carex obmtpia^ and Schoenoplectus robitstus (= Scirpi/s robusws). Occasionally, a few tiee or shrub 
seedlings are present including Populns anguslifblia, Dasiphora fntiicosa ssp. floribuiida (= Penlaphyiloidesfloribimda}^ 
and Saiix exigua. Stands often contain advenlive species, e.g., Poa pratensis and Phleitm prateuse. 

Dynamics: In low-disturbance areas, the J uncus balticus stands of this alliance appeal' lobe a stable, late serai communities. 
They occupy frequently inundated swales and wet, low- to mid-elevation sites (Kiltel and Lederer 1993). However, in some 
areas, stands of this alliance may be considered to be grazing- induced (Padgett el al. 1989). Juncus ballicus is considered an 
increaser due to its low forage value and high tolerance to grazing (USPS 1937 as cited in Kittel et al. 1999, Hansen et aK 
1995). It usually increases in abundance on sites formerly dominated by Deschampsia caespitosa or Caianuigrostis 
canadensis. Nearly pure stands of Juncus baiticus indicate that the site may have been heavily grazed in the past (Hansen et 
al. 1995). 

AllianceSources 
Authors; ECS 96, MOD. D. CULVER, MP, West Identifier; A. 1 374 

References; Barbour and Major 1977, Blackburn et al. 1971, Brooks and Clemants 2000, Brotherson and Barnes 1984, 
Brown l9S2,Bunin 1985. Crowe and Clausnitzer l997,Flowers 1962, Grossman el al. 1994, Hansen el al. 1988b, Hansen et 
al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Hess 1981, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, Kajlesz 1 994a, Kiltel and Lederer 1993, 
Kittel el al. 1994, Kiltel et al. 1999a, Komarkova 1986, Kovalchik 1987, Kunze 1994, Manning I98S, Manning and Padgett 
l995,Mutel 1973, Mutz and Graham 1982, Olson and Gerhart 1982, Padgett 1982, Padgett et al. 1989, Rawinski 1992, 
Rector 1979, Richard et al. 1996, Roberts et al. 1992, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Shupe el al. 1986, Sneddon el al. 1996. 
Stewart 1940, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Wasser and Hess 1982. Youngblood el al. 1985a 

JUNCUS BALTICUS HERBACEOUS VEGETATIONS altic Rush Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This Baltic rush wet meadow community is found widely throughout the western United States. This wet 
meadow vegetation occurs as small, dense patches on flat stream benches, along overflow channels, and neai' springs. Soils 
are variable and range from poorly to well-drained, sandy clay loam to fine sand-textured and are usually mottled or gleyed. 
Stands are characterized by a dense sward of Juncus baiiicus and often minor cover of Carex species, including Carex 
aquatUis. Carex praegraci lis. Carex nebrascensis. or Carex ulricu/ata. Other common species include Deschampsia 
caespitosa. Distichiis spicata. Glyceria striata. Hordei/m jubatiim. Muhlenbergia asperifolia. Phleiiu} alpinum. and 
Sporobohts airoides. The introduced perennial sod grasses Poa pratensis or Agrostis stolonifera codominate some stands. 
Forb covei' is generally low and includes wetland species like Caltha ieptosepaki Rumex aqitalicits and Dodecatheon 
pulchelh/ui. Iris missouriensis can be common in heavily grazed stands. Shrubs are not common. This association is often 
considered to be a grazing -induced community since it increases with disturbance. 

Environment: This widespread herbaceous wetland community is found throughout western North America. Elevation 
ranges from 1420-3500 m. Stands usually occur as small, dense patches on flat to gently sloping sites near seeps and streams. 
Stream channels are highly variable in size and type ranging from nmrow to moderately wide, and deeply entrenched to very 
sinuous (Kittel et al. 1999). Soils are also variable and range from alluvial sandy and well-drained, to poorly drained silty 
clay loam, to organic; however, soils tend to be finer -textured, alkaline and may be saline (Brotherson and Barnes 1984, 
Kittel el al. 1999, Padgett el al. 1989). Cobbles and gravel are common on many sites, and gleyed and mottled horizons are 
often present because of flooding or high water tables (Kiltel et al. 1999). 

Vegetation: This association is chmacterized by a low (<50 cm), dense graminoid layer dominated by the rhizomatous 
perennial Juncus ballicus. Minor cover of Carex species, including Carex aquatiUs, Carex praegracilis. Carex nebrascensis 
or Carex iilricu/ata, is often present. Other common graminoids include Deschampsia caespitosa, Distichiis spicata. Glyceria 
striata, Hordeum jubatum, Muhlenbergia asperifo/ia, Phleum alpinim}. and Sporobohts airoides. Foib cover is generally low, 
but may include Caltha leptosepala, Glaux maritima, Maianthemitm stellalum, Rumex aquaticus. Cirsium scariosum (= 
Cirsium tioganitu}), Achillea miHefbliitm, Polentilla plattensis. Polygonum bistorloides. Dodecatheon puicheliwu^ and !ris 
missouriensis. Shrubs are not common, however occasional Saiix spp. may occui'. Some stands may be codominated by the 
introduced perennial sod grasses Poa pratensis or Agrostis stolonifera. Other introduced species, such as Taraxacum 
officinale, Trifolium spp., Cirsium arvense, Lactuca serrioia. Phleum pratense, and Thinopyrum intermediian, may occur in 
disturbed stands. 
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Dynamics: This association is considered by some lo be a grazing -induced community because Jimcits balticits is tolerant of 
grazing (low palatability when mature) and increases with grazing disturbance (Hansen et al. 1 995, Padgett et al. 1 989). 
Nearly pure stands of June its halticiis may indicate that the site was heavily grazed in the past (Hansen el al. 1995). However, 
this association also occurs as a stable^ late-seral community in areas with low disturbance (Kitlel and Lederer 1993). 
Similar Associations: 

• Eleochmis palustris - Juncus balticus Herbaceous Vegetation {CEGL001835) 

• Juncus balticus - Caiex rossii Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL00I839) 
GRank & Reasons: G5 (96-02-01). 

High- ranked species: 

Comments: This association is often considered to be a grazing- induced community since it increases with grazing 

disturbance. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This Baltic rush wet meadow community is found widely throughout the western United States, ranging from South 
Dakota and Montana west lo Washington, south to possibly California, and east to New Mexico. 
Nations; CA US 
States/Provinces: BC:S3, CA?. C0:S5, ID:S5, MT:S5. NM:S4, NV:S?, 0R:S5, SD:S?, UT:S3S4, WA:S3S4, WY:S3 

Element Sources 
Authors: J. Drake, mod. D. Faber-Langendoen, mod. K. Schuiz, WCS Confidence: i IdentiHer: CEGLOO[838 
References: Baker 1984a, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Brolherson and Barnes 1984, Bunin 1985, Cowardin el al. 1979, 
Driscoll el al. 1984, Faber-Langendoen 2001, Flowers 1962, Hall and Hansen 1997, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, 
Hansen etal. 1995, Hess 1981, Johnston 1987, Jones and Walford 1995, Kartesz 1994a, Kitlel and Lederer 1993, Kiltel et al. 
1994, Kittelelal. [999a, Komarkova 1986, Manning 1988, Muldavin et al. 2000a, Mute I 1973, Mulz and Graham 1982, 
Olson and Gerharl 1982, Padgett 1982, Padgett et al. 1989, Rector 1979, Richmd et al. 1996, Shupe et al. 1986, Stewart 1940, 
Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Wasser and Hess 1982, Youngblood el al. 1985a 

SPARTINA GRACILIS SEASONALLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE Alkali 

Cordgrass Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Sunimary: This tall grassland alliance is found on scattered low-elevation sites of the northern and western Great Plains, 
and in northern portions of the Intermountain West. Locations supporting this alliance aie moist, poorly drained, often 
alkaline areas along ephemeral, intermittent or perennial streams, as well as swales, meadows, the margins of mmshes and 
ponds and on moist sandy overflow channels and backwater areas of large rivers. Water tables are typically high, within I m 
of the surface, but the sites are not permanently flooded. Soils are fine-textured, and range from clays to silt-loam, and are 
usually slightly to moderately alkaline, but non-saline. Vegetation included in this alliance is characterized by a tall perennial 
graminoid layer that is dominated by Sparlifja gracilis, sometimes forming pure stands. Other graminoids present, and 
occasionally codominant, include Schoenoplectus ptmgeus (= Scirpus puugeus}. Juncus balticus, and Pascopyntm smiihii. 
Forb species lend to be weedy, such as GnndeUa squanoscu Glycynhiza lepidota, and Xanthium slnmuinum. These foibs 
can be somewhat abundant in disturbed locations, but otherwise me found in small amounts. Diagnostic of this alliance is the 
Spai'tina ^/uc?V?j-dominated tall graminoid layer in a grassland that has a relatively shallow water table and is flooded for an 
extended period during the growing season- 
Environment: This alliance is found on scattered low-elevation sites of the northern and western Great Plains, and in 
northern portions of the Intermountain West. Elevations range from 716 m in Montana to over 2200 m in south-central 
Colorado. Locations supporting this alliance are moist, poorly drained, often alkaline areas along ephemeral, intermittent or 
perennial streams, as well as swales, meadows, and the margins of marshes and ponds. Jones and Walford (1995) report that 
stands occur along low-gradient, small, meandering creeks. Kitlel et al. (1999) found stands on moist sandy overflow 
channels and backwater areas of large rivers on the eastern plains of Colorado. The water table is typically high, within I m 
of the surface, but the sites are not permanently flooded. Soils are fine -textured, and range from clays to silt-loam, and 
usually slightly to moderately alkaline (Ungai' 1974, Hansen et al. 1995). Soil water movement is rapid enough lo preclude 
the accumulation of salts in the surface horizon. 

Vegetation: This lower elevation alliance is dominated by tall perennial graminoids. Spartina gracUis is usually the 
dominant, although cover may be moderate (30-60%). Vigorous growth from rhizomes allows this species to sometimes form 
pure stands. Other graminoids present, and occasionally codominant, can include Schoenoplectus pungens (= Scirpus 
pungeiis). Juncus bahicus, and Pascopynoii smithii. Forb species present tend to be weedy, such as Griruieiia squarroso. 
Giycyrrhiza lepidola, and Xanthium slnmianum. These forbs can be somewhat abundant in disturbed locations, but otherwise 
are found in small amounts. 
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Adjacent riparian vegetation can include Ribes spp., Chrysoihamnus spp., Artemisia caua, or Shepherdia argentea 
shrublands on adjacent floodplains. Eleocharis meadows or Schpi/s marshes can occur on adjacent wet swales, overflow 
channels, or closer to open water. Adjacent upland vegetation includes Pascopyntm jm//// //-dominated grasslands, Artemisia 
tridentaia shrublands or Finns edulis - Jiiniperus monosperma woodlands on surrounding hill slopes in Colorado. 
Dynamics: Spartimi gracilis tolerates alkaline soils to the exclusion of other species. It also tolerates burial by flood 
deposition and readily re-sprouts, pushing up shaip shoots (Weaver 1965). If the soil salinity drops, the community will 
become dominated by less alkaline -tolerant plants. 

Stands of Spartirui pedirutta have high pioduction rates, however the rough-edged leaves make for poor foiage 
quality, and it is not readily eaten by livestock or wildlife. Its tall height and thick growth provide shade and cover for 
wildlife and certain bird species (Hansen et al. 1988). It can make excellent hay if cut two or three times each growing 
season, thereby reducing forage coarseness (Weaver 1965, Hansen et al. 1988). Spa rtiim gracilis may respond in similar 
ways to Spartiua pecliruita. 

Comments: Stands presently included in this alliance have been poorly reviewed against each other. Examples are 
apparently uncommon, and few authors have described them. 

Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; M.S. REID, West Identifier: A. 1407 

References: Baker 1984b, Evans 1989b, Hansen el al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1995, Hanson 1929, Jones and Walford 1995, 
Kittelelal. 1999a. Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Ungar 1972, Ungar 1974b, Ungar 1974c, Weaver 1965 

SPARTINA GRACILIS HERBACEOUS VEGETATlONAlkali Cordgrass Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: Tn Colorado, these wetland meadows have a spmse to thick herbaceous layer of grasses and grass-like plants that 
is dominated by Sparlina gracilis. Few stands have been documented in Colorado, so its classification is tentative. 

Information on stands that occur outside Colorado will be added later. 
GRank & Reasons: GU (94-02-23). 

Element Destribution 
Range: 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: CA:SU, CO:SU, MT?, NV:SU, UT?, WA?, WY:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors; WCS Confidence: 3 Identifier: CEGLOO 1 588 

References; Baker 1984b, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Driscoll et al. 1984, Hanson 1929, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 
1995, Ungar 1972, Ungar 1974c 

SCHOENOPLECTUS ACUTUS - (SCHOENOPLECTUS TABERNAEMONTANI) 
SEMIPERMANENTLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEHardstem Bulrush - (Softstem 
Bulrush) Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is found in the midwestern and western United States and central Canada. Vegetation is 
characterized by medium to tall graminoids which typically range from I to over 2 m. The vegetation is moderately dense to 
dense. Some stands are heavily dominated by one or two Scirpi/s species while others have several graminoids common 
throughout the stand. The most abundant species are typically Schoenopiectus acuttts (= Scirptis acutits). Schoenopiectus 
flitviatilis {= Scirpus jhtvialiUs}, and Schoeuoplectits iaberuaemontani (= Scirpi/s tabernaemoutani). Species composition 
and abundance can vary from year to yem' depending mostly on water level fluctuations. In most years, typical species 
include Lemna spp., Phragmites australis. Schoenopiectus americamts (= Scirpits americanus) (in alkaline stands), 
Trigiochiu maritima (in alkaline stands), Typha lalifbiia, and Ulrici/iaria macrorhiza. Potamogelon spp, often occur in the 
deepei' parts of stands of this alliance and wheie emergent species are not densely packed. Shrubs, such as Saiix spp., aie not 
common but may become established in shallow water areas. During droughts, species more tolerant of low water, such as 
Po/ygofiiDii amphibiiit}}^ may invade and alter the species composition of stands of this alliance- 
Stands of this alliance are flooded for most or all of the growing season. Stands can have water from {exposed 
soil) to approximately 1 .5 m deep, but usually are less than I m. Within a stand, water levels can vary by up to I m during the 
year. The water can be fresh to mildly saline throughout most of this alliance's range; however, in the Nebraska Sandhills, 
some stands occur in moderately alkaline water. Across the range of this alliance, soils are deep, poorly drained, muck, peal, 
or mineral. 
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Environment: This relatively widespread alliance occurs on pond and lake margins, and in backwater areas. It also occupies 
basins where the water table may remain relatively high, but can drop below the soil surface late in the growing season. 
Elevations range from sea level in coastal areas to 2025 m in Montana. Stands of this alliance are flooded for most or all of 
the growing season. Stands can have water from (exposed soil) to approximately 1 .5 m deep, but usually are less than I m 
(Tolslead 1942, Steinauer 1989). Within a stand, water levels can vary by up to 1 m during the year (Tolstead 1942). The 
water can be fresh to mildly saline throughout most of this alliance's range (Stewart and Kantrud 1971 ), however, in the 
Nebraska Sandhills some stands occur in moderately alkaline water (Steinauer 1989). Across the range of this alliance, soils 
are deep, poorly drained muck, peat, or mineral. Adjacent wetter sites are typically dominated by Typha latifoiia, while drier 
sites support herbaceous communities dominated by Carex spp., Fo^i pratensis or othei' grasses. 
Vegetation: This alliance is found in the midwestern and western United States and central Canada. Vegetation is 
characterized by medium to tall graminoids which typically range from I to over 2 m (Weaver 1960). The vegetation is 
moderately dense to dense. Some stands are heavily dominated by one or two Schaeiiop] edits species while others have 
several graminoids common throughout the stand. The most abundant species are typically Schoenopledtts actttiis (= Scirpiis 
acttWs}. Schoenoplectits fJiiviatUis (= Scirpiis fli/viati lis), and Schoeiu}pieciits tabeniaeuumiani {= Scirpus tabeiiKieuioniam). 
Species composition and abundance can vary from year-to-year depending mostly on water level fluctuations. In most years, 
typical species include Lemna spp., Phragmites ausiraUs, Schoenoplectits amertcamts (= Scirpus americanus) (in alkaline 
stands), Triglochin nuiritiuta (in alkaline stands), Typha latifblia, and Utricttlaria uuicrorhizo. Poiauiogetou spp. often occur 
in the deeper parts of stands of this alliance and where emergent species are not densely packed. Shrubs, such as Saiix spp., 
are not common, but may become established in shallow water areas. During droughts, species more tolerant of low water, 
such as Polygonum amphibittuu may invade and alter the species composition of stands of this alliance. 
Dynamics: Schoenoplecttts acnitts and Schoenoplectits tabernaemonlani are early colonizers of suitable habitats (Hansen et 
al. 1995), and are able to persist under wet conditions. Schoertopi edits spp. stands are generally considered permanent 
wetland communities. They will remain in place unless the hydrologic regime is severely altered. If water levels have fallen, 
stands of this alliance can burn in either late fall or emiy spring. Stands of Schoenoplectits are important to wildlife species, 
especially birds, by providing cover and nesting habitat. 

Alliance So ur c e s 
Authors; MCS, MOD. M.S. REID, MP, Midwest Identifieri A,1443 

References: Christy et al. 1998, Faber-Langendoen et al. 1996, Faber-Langendoen el al. 1997, Fike 1 999, Hansen et al. 
1991, Hansen etal. 1995, Kunze 1994. Smith 1991, Steinauer 1989, Stewart and Kantrud 1971, Tolstead 1942, Weaver I960 

SCHOENOPLECTUSACUTUSHERBACEOUSVEGETATlONHardstem Bulrush Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association is a common emergent herbaceous wetland found mostly in the interior western U.S. ranging 
from the Pugel Sound of Washington to Montana south to California, Nevada and Utah. Stands occur along low-gradient, 
meandering, usually perennial streams, river floodplain basins, and around the margins of ponds and shallow lakes especially 
in backwater aieas. Some sites are flooded most of the year with about 1 m of fresh to somewhat saline or alkaline water. 
Other sites, however, dry up enough in late summer to where the water table drops below the ground surface, though the soils 
are still partially saturated. Soils me generally deep, organic, alkaline, poorly drained and fine-textured, but range in soil 
textures from sand to clay to organic muck. The soils may be normal or saline. Vegetation is chaiacterized by a dense tall 
herbaceous vegetation layer 1-3 m tall that is dominated by Schoenoplectits acittus (= Scirpus acttltis). often occurring as a 
near monoculture. Associated species include low covei' of Menlha arvensis. Polygonum amphibiitm, Scigiltaria iaiifoha. and 
species of Carex. Eleocharis, Ritmex, and Typha. Early in the growing season or at permanently flooded sites, aquatic species 
such as Potamogeton spp. and Lemna minor may be present to abundant. Stands of this association contain no tree or shrub 
layer, but a few sites have been invaded by the introduced shiub Tamarix spp. 

Environment: This association is a common emergent herbaceous wetland found mostly in the interior western U.S, 
Elevations range from near sea level to 2030 m. Stands occur along low-gradient, meandering, usually perennial streams, 
river floodplain basins and around the margins of ponds and shallow lakes especially in backwater areas. Some sites are 
flooded most of the year with about I m of fresh to somewhat saline or alkaline water. Other sites, however, dry up enough in 
late summer to where the water table drops below the ground surface, though the soils are still partially saturated. Soils me 
generally deep, organic, alkaline, poorly drained and fine -textured, but range in soil textures from sand to clay to organic 
muck. The soils may be normal or saline. 

Vegetation: This wetland association is characterized by a dense tall herbaceous vegetation layer I -3 m tall that is 
dominated by Schoenopledits acntits (= Scirpus acitlus). often occurring as a near monoculture. Associated species include 
low cover of Mentha arvensis. Polygonum amphibiitm. Sagiltaria lalifolia, and species of Carex, Eleocharis, Ritmex, and 
Typha. Early in the growing season or at the more permanently flooded sites, aquatic species such as Polamogdon spp. and 
Lemna minor may be present to abundant. Stands of this association contain no tree or shrub layer, but a few sites have been 
invaded by the introduced shrub Tamarix spp. 
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Similar Associations: 

• Schoenoplecliis acutiis - Typha latifolia - (Schoenoplectus (abernaeniontani) Sandhills Herbaceous Vegetation 
(CEGL002030) 

• Schoenoplectus aculiis - (Schoenoplectus fluviatilis) Freshwater Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002225) 

• Typha spp. - Schoenoplectus acutus - Mixed Herbs Midwest Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002229) 
GRank & Reasons: 05(96-02-01). 

Comments: This association appears to be somewhat variable in flood regime. It is flooded less time than some of the other 
Schoenoplectus acuitts associations in this semipermanently flooded alliance with some stands included in this association 
occurring in a seasonally flooded hydrologic regime. However, stands described by Kunze (1994) from western Washington 
were permanently flooded with shallow water (about i m deep). Additional research is needed to determine if the different 
hydrological regimes indicate a need to split out new associations. 

Element D[STR1BUT10N 
Range: This association is a common emergent wetland found mostly in the interior western U.S. from Washington to 
Montana south to California, Nevada and Utah- 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: CA:S3?, ID:S4, MT:S5, NV:S?, 0R:S5, UT:S?, WA:S4 

Element Sources 
Authors: K.A. Schuiz, WCS Confidence: I Identifier: CEGLOO 1 840 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Bundy et al. 1996, Dethier 1990, Driscollet al. 1984, Evans 1989a, Hansen et 
al. 1991, Hansen efal, 1995, Kunze 1994 

. SCHOENOPLECTUS PUNGENS SEMIPEJtMANENTLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS 

ALLIANCEThreesquare Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Sunimary: This alliance, found in the northern Great Plains, Utah, and Nevada, is made up of graniinoid-dominaled 
communities found in saline wetlands. Medium-tall and short graminoids predominate. Woody species me very uncommon. 
Schoeuopiectits pimgeus (= Scirpits pnngens). Suaeda calceoUfotmis, Distichlis spicata (on drier margins), and Rnppia 
imintiitm are all common species. Chenopodiitm incamtm, Monofepis mttlafHarta, and Picradeniopsis oppositifoUa are 
sometimes abundant on less saline portions of the alliance. 

This alliance occurs in depressions and river valleys. The loam to sandy loam soils are deep, poorly drained and 
formed in alluvium (Steinauer I9S9). These soils are slightly to strongly affected by soluble salt. Standing water is at or near 
the surface for most of the year- 
Environment: Plant associations within this alliance occur in saline meadows, depressions, playas, and river valleys in the 
western United Stales. Elevations range from 750-1380 m. Sites are located in wet areas such as along smaller streams and 
the edges of marshes, ponds, and playas (Hansen et al. 1995, Bundy et al. 1996, Jones and Walford l995,Walford 1996). 
Although these sites are often subjected to inundation (up to !.5 m) in the early season, they aie generally free of standing 
water by midsummer. Groundwater levels are often at or near ground surface (Brotherson and Barnes 1984). Soils are 
typically Enlisols or Mollisols. Soil texture ranges from clay loam to sandy loam, and the soils are commonly poorly drained. 
Soil reaction is typically alkaline (pH S.5) (Steinauer 1989, Hansen et al. 1995). 

Adjacent wetter communities me usually dominated by Eleocharis pah/stris. Typha latijblia or Schoeuopiectus 
acutus can dominate the open water. In Nevada, adjacent communities are dominated by Sarcobatus vermicufatus. 
Vegetation: Plant associations within this alliance are classified as semipermanently flooded temperate or subpolar 
grasslands. Schoenoplectus pimgeus (= Scirpits puugens} dominates the graminoid layer, forming dense stands. Other 
common herbaceous associates include Suaeda calceolifbrmis, Spartiiui pecttnata, Muhlenbergia asperifolia, Distichlis 
spicata. and Rnppia }}iaritima. Chenopodium iucamtm. Mouolepis nuttalliana. and Picradeniopsis oppositijblia are 
sometimes abundant on less saline portions of the alliance. In eastern Wyoming, Hordeum jubatum and Hordeiim jitbalum 
ssp. intennedium (= Hordeum caespilosum) are present in most stands in small amounts (Jones and Walford 1995). 
Dynamics: Hansen et al. (1995) slate that Schoenoplectus pungens is an early colonizer of suitable habitats and able to 
persist under wet conditions. It is tolerant of alkaline conditions, but does not require it (Cronquisl et al. 1 977). Because of 
the wet soil conditions and aggressive growth of Schoenoplectus pungens. other species can be precluded from the sites. 
Disturbance can cause the establishment of increaser species such as Juncits balticus and Hordeum juharur}}. Lowering the 
water table may dry the site and result in a decrease of Schoenoplectus pungeus. An increase in salinity may increase 
alkaline-tolerant species. 

Comments: This alliance is found mostly in the western United States and needs rangewide review. There are laxonomic 
issues between Schoenoplectus americanus and Schoenoplectus pungens that need to be understood before the concept of this 
alliance is clear. 
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Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER. West Identifier: A. 1433 

References: Brotherson and Barnes 1984, Bundy et al. 1996, Cronquist el al. 1977, Faber-Langendoen el al. 1996, Hansen et 
al. 1991, Hansen el al. 1995, Jones and Waiford 1995, Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1999a, Lesica 
1989, Steinauer 1 9S9, Waiford 1996 

SCHOENOPLECTUS PUNCENS HERBACEOUS VEGETATlONThreesquare Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This bulrush wet meadow community is found in the western United States in the inlermountain basins, as well 
as in western parts of the Great Plains. Stands are found along low-gradient, meandering, usually perennial streams and 
around the margins of ponds and marshes. Schoenopiecltts pimgeus (= Sciipns pimgens) dominates the dense, 0.3- to0.6-m 
tall herbaceous vegetation layer. Other species that often are piesent include Schoenoplectus marilimus (= Scirpits 
mantumts), Spartiua gracilis. Hofdeitmjitbcitum, Fascopyriir}} smithii. Juncus baiticus, Eleocharis paliistris. Lemna minor. 
Sagiltaria lalifblia, and Typha spp. Stands of this association contain no tree or shrub layer, but a few scattered tiees and 
shrubs may be piesent, most commonly Poptthts dehoides, Salix an }ygda hides, Salix exigitcL Syiiiphoricarpos occidentalism 
or Sarcobaitts vermicitlalits. Substrates are generally dark, organic, fine-textured soils derived from alluvium. 
Environment: Stands of this widespread association are found throughout much of the western U.S. in appropriate wetland 
habitat. Elevations range from 1000-2400 m. Stands occur along low-gradient, meandering, usually perennial streams, around 
the margins of ponds and marshes, in low-lying swales, and abandoned or overflow channels where the soils remain 
saturated- (Hansen et al. 1995, Kittel et al. 1999, Jones and Waiford 1995, Waiford i996). It also occurs on sih and sandbars 
within the active channel. Soils me generally derived from alluvium and are fine -textured, black, alkaline, organic anoxic 
with gieying. Soils range from normal to saline with pH ranging from 7.4-9. i . 

Vegetation: This widespread wetland association is characterized by a dense, 0.3- to 0.6-m tall herbaceous vegetation layer 
that is dominated by Schoeuoplectus pimgens (= Scirpits pungens). Associated species include Schoeuopleclits mnritimi/s (= 
Scirpiis imirilimiis), Spariina gracilis, Hordeiirn jitbati/m, Pascopyrum siiiilhii, Juncus bahicus, Eleocharis paiuslris. Lemna 
minor. Sagitlaria latijblia, and Typha spp. Stands of this association contain no tree or shrub layer, but a few scattered trees 
and shrubs may be present, most commonly Popttlus dehoides, Salix amygdahides, Salix exigita. Symphoricarpos 
occidentalism or Sarcobatiis vermiculattis. 

Dynamics: Stands of this association are flooded in the spring (Larson 1993). 
Similar Associations: 

• Schoenoplectus americanus Western Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001841)~stands are dominated by Schoeuoplectus 
americanits instead of Schoenoplectus pimgens. 

• Spartina peclinala - Schoenoplectus pungens Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGLOOl 478)— should probably be split into a 
Spartina type and a Schoenoplectus pungens type. 

GRank & Reasons: G3G4 (98-04-09). 

Comments: Muidavin et al. (2000a) described 5 Schoenoplectus pungens (= Scirpns pungens) community types from New 
Mexico. Most are codominaled with an associated species listed in the vegetation description, e.g., Eleocharis palustris, 
Dislichlis spicata, Paspalitm distichum, and Equisetitm laevigalitm, with one being a Schoenoplectus pungens Monotype 
Community Type reported from the Gila River basin. Muidavin el al.'s (2000a) concept of this community type states that it 
can be dominated by Schoenoplectus pungens (= Scirpus pimgens) or Schoenoplectus americanus (= Scirpits americanus. = 
Scirpits oineyi). Hansen el al. (1995) also include Schoenoplectus americanus in their Scirpits pungens Habitat Type. This 
association needs further review to clarify whether to include stands where Schoenoplectus pimgens is not the dominant 
species. 

Element Destribution 
Range: This community is found in the western United Slates in the inter mountain basins, as well as in western parls of the 
Great Plains, from Montana south to Colorado, and west into Nevada^ Utah, and Wyoming. 
Nations; US 
States/Provinces: C0:S3, KS:S?, MT:S3, ND:S?, NM:S?, NV:S?, SD:S?, UT:S2S4, WY:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors: G.P. Jones, mod. K. Schulz, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier: CEGLOOl 587 

References: Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Brotherson and Baines 1984, Bundy et al. 1996, Driscoll el al. l984,Gleason 
and Cronquist 1991, Great Plains Flora Association 1986, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Jones and Waiford 1995, 
Kittel and Lederer 1993, Kittel et al. 1994, Kittel et al. 1999a, Larson 1993, Lauver et al. 1999, MTNHP 1988, Muidavin et 
al. 2000a, Waiford 1996 
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TYPHA (ANGUSTIFOLIA,LATIFOLIA) - (SCHOENOPLECTUS SPP,) 
SEMIPERMANENTLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCE{NarTowleaf Cattail, Broadleaf 
Cattail) - (Clubrush species) Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance, found in virtually every stale in the United States and probably most Canadian provinces, contains 
stands dominated hy Typha augusiifoha and/or Typha latifofia, either alone or in combination with other tall emergent marsh 
species. Associated species vary widely; in the Midwest they include many sedges such as Ca/ex aqitatiiis. Ca/ex rostrala, 
Carex peUiia (= Carex lafiitginosa), bulrushes such as Schoeuopleclits ameticamts (= Scupus americanus), Schoenopiecius 
aciitus f= Scirpus acutits), and Schoenoplectiis heterochaetits (= Scirpits heterochaelits), and broad-leaved herbs such as 
Thelypleris paliistris, Ascleptas incarnata, Impat'teus capeiis'ts, Sagitiaria fatifblia. Scutellaria lateriflora. Spargauium 
ettrycarpum. Hibiscus inoscheiitos. and Verbena hastata. Floating aquatics such as Lemrui minor may predominate in deepei' 
zones. 

This alliance is found most commonly along lake maigins and in shallow basins, and occasionally in river 
backwaters- Lacustrine cattail marshes typically have a muck-bottom zone bordering the shoreline, where cattails are rooted 
in the bottom substrate, and a floating mat zone, where the roots grow suspended in a buoyant peaty mat. Typha angustifoUa 
can glow in deeper watei' compmed to Typha latijbtia. although both species reach maximum giowth at a water depth of 50 
cm. Typha often occurs in pure stands, and can colonize areas recently exposed by either natural or human causes. Lythrum 
saticaria. an exotic species from Europe, has become a common associate of many eastern Typha marshes. In the Southeast, 
this alliance is widespread and currently representative of a wide variety of mixed marshes with no clear dominants. 
Vegetation in this alliance may be natural or semi-natural and includes mixed stands of the nominal species, as well as 
essentially monospecific stands of Typha iatifbha. These monospecific stands occur especially in artificial wetlands, such as 
bonow pits or ponds. This alliance occurs on hydric soils in wetlands, ditches, ponds, lakes, and rivers, as well as on 
shorelines and streambanks. Inundation is commonly 3-6 dm (1-2 feet) in depth. These marshes have hydric soils and are 
flooded with water levels ranging from several centimeters to more than 1 m for a significant part of the growing season. 
Occurrences may display areas of open water, but emergent vegetation dominates (S0% cover). Seasonal flooding during 
winter and spring or flooding during heavy rains help maintain these marshes by causing water exchange which replenishes 
freshwater and circulates nutrients and organic debris. Soils which support this community can be mineral or organic but are 
saturated, flooded, or ponded long enough during the growing season to develop anaerobic conditions in the upper part. 
Vegetative diversity and density is highly vaiiable in response to water depth, water chemistry, and natural forces. 
Environment: This alliance is found most commonly along lake or pond margins, slow-moving ditches, in shallow basins, 
adjacent lo stream or river channels in wet mud, oxbows, and occasionally in river backwaters. Elevations range from near 
sea level lo around 2000 m in Colorado. Sites where this alliance occurs are typically semipermanently flooded, inundated 
with 30-100 cm of water throughout the year. Lacustrine cattail marshes typically have a muck-bottom zone bordering the 
shoreline, where cattails are rooted in the bottom substrate, and a floating mat zone, where the roots grow suspended in a 
buoyant peaty mat. Typha angustifoUa can grow in deeper water compared lo Typha iatifoha^ although both species reach 
maximum growth at a water depth of 50 cm (Grace and Wetzel 1981 ). Soils are chaiacterized by accumulations of organic 
matter over deposits of fine silt and clay (Hansen et al. 1995), or loams, sandy loams, or coarse sand (Jones and Walford 
1995, Bundy el al. 1996). Typha often occurs in pure stands, and can colonize meas recently exposed by either natural or 
human causes. 

Adjacent herbaceous wetland vegetation types can be dominated by species of Scirpus and/or Schoeiioplectus. 
Carex. or Eteocharis. Riparian shrublands or forests include those dominated by species of Satix, Fraximis. or Popnhts. 
Vegetation: This alliance, is found at low to moderate elevations in virtually every state in the United Slates and probably 
most Canadian provinces. It contains stands dominated by Typha angustifoUa and/or Typha iatifbha, either alone or in 
combination with other tall emergent marsh species. Associated species vary widely; in the central and western United Slates, 
they include many sedges such as Carex aqitatifis. Carex rostrata. Carex peUita (= Carex lanuginosa}^ and buliushes such as 
Schoenoplectus americanus (= Scirpus americanus). Schoenoplectus acutus (= Scirpus acutus), Schoenopfectus 
tabernaemontani (= Scirpus tabenuieuiontani). and Schoenoplectus heterochaetus (= Scirpus heterochaetus). Other 
graminoids can include Juncus spp., Eleocharis spp., or Glyceria spp. In the central and eastern parts of its range, broad- 
leaved herbs such as Thetypteris patustris. Ascleptas incarnata, Impatiens capeiisis. Sagittaria latifolia, Scutellaria 
lateriflora, Sparganium eurycarpum. Hibiscus moscheutos, and Verbena hastata, may be present. In the west, forbs may 
include Mentha arvensis. Folygonuru amphibiuiu. Epilohium cHiatum and many others. Floating aquatics such as Lemna 
minor may predominate in deeper zones (Anderson 1982, MNNHP 1993, Hansen el al. 1995). 

Dynamics: Typha angustifoUa occupies inundated and disturbed grounds and can tolerate deeper water and higher alkalinity 
levels than Typha latifofia (Great Plains Flora Association 1986). Typha species are prolific seed producers, spreading rapidly 
to become the early colonizers of wet mineral soil and will persist under wet conditions {Hansen et al. 1995). Roots and 
lower stems are well-adapted to prolonged submergence, but periods of draw-down are required for seed germination to 
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occur (Hansen et al. 1995). These are important wetland communities for many species of birds and waterfowl. Hansen et al. 
(1995) report that in Montana heavy livestock use may convert stands to Carex nebrascensis-6omin:itGd communities. 
Comments: It has been suggested that mixed emergent marshes tend to occur on harder pond, lake, or river bottoms and are 
less likely to contain a peaty mat with its diverse mixture of forbs (MNNHP 1993). Alliances that describe marshes 
dominated by mixed emergenls other than cattails and the associates listed above include the V.A. 5. N.I Phragmiies austraUs 
Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1431), the V.A. 5. N.I Schoeuoplectus acuius - (Schoeuoplectus 
taberruiemoutani) Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1443), the V.A. 5. N.I Schoenoplectiis arnericanus 
Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A-1432), and the V.A. 5. N.I Zizcinia (aqitalica, pahtst/isj Semipermanently 
Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1441). In shallow flooded conditions this alliance grades into the V.A.5.N.k Typha spp. - 
(Schoeuaplectus spp.. Jitncus spp.} Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A. 1394), as well as V.A.5.N.k Schoeuopiectus 
fhtvialHis Seasonally Flooded Herbaceous Alliance (A, 1 387). Typha latijblia can hybridize with Typha angttsttfoha, and the 
hybrid, Typha X glaitca. may be more invasive of disturbed areas than the parent species. In the West, some studies have 
classified marshes dominated by Typha doniingensts as phases of Typha lattfoTta marshes. This alliance now includes 
wetland communities dominated by Typha lalifbfia, often in disturbed or sedimented situations. The concept and distribution 
of this alliance in the Southeast needs reassessment. Many of the preseltlement occurrences of this alliance have been drained 
and converted to cropland or destroyed by sillation, which greatly accelerates the natural successional process from shallow 
inundation to moist soil. Lylhntm salicaria is an aggressive exotic species that threatens this vegetation type in Canada, the 
Northeast, and more recently in the Midwest. 

AllianceSources 
Authors; MCS, MOD. M.S. REID, MP, Midwest Identifier; A. 1436 

References: Anderson 1982, Apfelbaum 1985, Bundy et al. 1996, Bunin 1985, Christy 1973, Eggers and Reed 1987, Faber- 
Langendoen et al. 1996, Fike 1999, Foli 1994b, Foti et al. 1994, Grace and Wetzel 1981, Great Plains Flora Association 
1986, Hansen etal. I99I, Hansen et al. 1995, Hoagland 1998a, Hoagland 2000, Jones and Walford 1995, Kiltel et al. 1996, 
Kittelelal. 1999a, Komarkova 1976, Komarkova 1986, Kovalchik 1993, Lindauer 1978, Lindauer and Christy 1972, 
MNNHP 1993, Masek 1979, McEachern 1979, Mitsch and Gosselink 1993, Mohlenbrock 1959, Muldavin et al. 1993b, 
Muldavinetal. 2000a, Padgett et al. 1989, Sawyer and Keeler-Wolf 1995, Segadas-Vianna l95l,Simkins 1931, Smith 1991, 
TNC l995b,Tolstead 1942, Wharton 1978, Youngblood et al. 1985a 

TYPHALATIFOLIAWESTERNHERBACEOUSVEGETATIONBroadleaf Cattail Western Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This association is widespread across the western United Stales and western Great Plains occurring near streams, 
rivers, and ponds. The soil is flooded or saturated for at least pari of the growing season. The dominant species, Typha 
fatifolia, often forms dense, almost monotypic stands. Carex spp. and Schoenoplectus spp. (= Scirpiis spp,) are often found in 
this community, especially on the margins. 

Environment: This widespread community is found along streams, rivers, canals, and the banks of ponds and lakes. 
Elevations range from near sea level to 2000 m. Sites are nearly level. The soil is saturated or flooded for much of the year 
from freshwater sources such as springs or streams. The alluvial soils have variable textures ranging from sand to clay and 
usually with a high organic content. 

Vegetation: This community is dominated by hydrophytic macrophytes, especially Typha lalifolia, which grow from 
approximately 2-3 m tall, Typha iattfolia often forms dense, near- monotypic stands (70-98% cover), almost to the exclusion 
of other species. Other species typical of wetlands may be found in lesser amounts in this community; among these are 
shallower water emergents such as Carex spp., Eleocharis ifiacrostachya. Eleocharis pahtstrts, Giyceria spp., Jimcus 
bafticus, Juncus torreyi. Mentha atvensis. Schoenopfectits acuttis, and Veronica spp. In deeper water, Lemna minor. 
Poiauwgeton spp., Sagitlaria spp., AzoUa filici/loides. and other aquatics may be present in trace amounts. Trace amounts of 
grasses like Agroslis slohmfera, Beckmaunia syzigachne. Hordetmi jitbatum. Miihlenbergia asperifblia, and Phaiarts 
antndinacea may also be piesent. 

Dynamics: This association is dependent on flooding and high water tables from flowing freshwater sources, such as 
streams and seeps, and does not grow well in alkaline or stagnant water (Von Loh 2000). Disturbance greatly increases the 
total number of species present (Hansen el al. 1995). Typha spp. produce abundant wind -dispersed seeds that allow them to 
colonize wet bare soil sites quickly and to survive under wet conditions (Muldavin et al. 1999, Hansen et al. 1995). 
Similar Associations: 

• Schoenoplectus acutus - Typha latifolia - (Schoenoplectus tabernaemontani) Sandhills Herbaceous Vegetation 
(C EG L002030)~ occurs in Great Plains, but is codominated by Schoenoplectus spp. 

• Typha (angusli folia, domingensis, latifolia) - Schoenoplectus americanus Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002D32)— occurs 
in Great Plains, but is codominated by Schoenoplectus spp. 

• Typha latifolia - Equisetum hyemale - Carex (hyslericina, pellita) Seep Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL002033)— occurs in 
Great Plains, but is codominated by Equisett/m and Schoenoplectus spp. 
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• Typha latifolia Southern Herbaceous Vegetation {CEGL004 i 50)— occurs in the southern Great Plains and is very similai', 
but has not been reported further west than Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas; further review is need to clarify differences. 
GRank & Reasons: G5 (94^2 23). 

Coniments: This community is a common element found in many wetland systems, but has received little attention. 
Consequently, the diagnostic features and species of this community are not well known. Some ecologists (Hansen el al. 
1995, Kittel el al. 1999) have include Typha angustifoha as acodominant in this association. More classification work is 
needed to clarify the concept of this association. 

Element Destribution 
Range: Typha latifofia Herbaceous Vegetation is widely distributed, occurring across the western United States and western 
Great Plains. 
Nations; CA US 
States/Provinces; AZ:S3, BC:S5, CA:S3, C0:S3, 1D:S4, MT:S5, NM:S5, NV:S?, 0R:S5, UT:S2S4, WA:S5, WY:S? 

Element Sources 
Authors; J. Drake, mod. K. Schulz, WCS Confidence: 2 Identifier; CEGL0020[0 

References; Baker 1984a, Bourgeron and Engelking 1994, Bundy el al. l996,Bunin 1985, Christy 1973, Crowe and 
Clausnitzer 1997, Delhier 1990, Driscoll el al. 1984, Hansen el al. 1991, Hansen et al. 1995, Holland 1986b, Johnston 1987, 
Jones and Walford 1995, Kitlel el al. 1996, Kiltel et al. 1999a, Kovalchik 1993, Kunze 1994, Lindauer 1978, Lindauer and 
Christy 1972, Masek 1979, McEachern 1979, Muldavin et al. 1993b, Padgett el al. 1989, Ramaley 1939b, Titus el al. 1996, 
Tolstead 1942, Von Loh 2000, Youngblood et al. l9S5a 

CAREX SIMULATA SATURATED HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEAnalogue Sedge Saturated 
Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: Vegetation types within this saturated, temperate or subpolar grassland alliance occur in wet meadows from the 
foothills to moderate elevations in the mountains. Elevations range from 1 350 m in eastern Oregon to 2700 m in Wyoming- 
Stands occur in wet basins on gentle slopes below seeps and on flat alluvial terraces adjacent to streams. Surface topography 
is usually smooth to slightly undulating. Soils are typically Histosols with organic matter accumulations 30- 1 20 cm thick, but 
may be poorly drained, fine-textured mineral soils as well. Redox depletions or reduced matrices are common throughout the 
profile. Water tables remain al or near the soil surface during the growing season. Soils are slightly acidic to neutral (pH 6.0- 
7.0). The soils often quake when walked on due to cold, mucky, groundwater flowing just below the surface. Carex simiilata 
dominates the graminoid stratum with 30-80% covei'. Other giaminoid species include Carex aqualiUs, Carex ulricuktta. 
Deschampsta caespitosa, and Juncus baliictis. Forb covei' is sparse and includes Pedtcitlaris gtoeniandtca and Trighchin 
maritima. Shiub species are uncommon, typically forming less than 5% cover. Shrub species include Belitla nana (= Betitia 
giaudulosa), Salix wolfii. and Salix plamfblia. The moss layer may be dense with up to 90% cover. Adjacent vegetation 
includes Schoenoplectus acutus (= Sctrpus acuiits) on wetter sites and Carex iilrici/Iata and Dasiphora fntticosa ssp. 
floribuiida (= Peutaphyllotdes jlortburKia) on diier sites. 

Environment: Vegetation types within this alliance occur in wet meadows from the foothills to moderate elevations in the 
mountains. Elevations range from 1350 m in eastern Oregon to 2700 m in Wyoming. Stands occur in wet basins on gentle 
slopes below seeps and on flat alluvial terraces adjacent to streams. Surface topography is usually smooth to slightly 
undulating. 

Soils are typically Histosols with organic matter accumulations 30- 120 cm thick, but may be poorly drained, fine- 
textured mineral soils as well. Redox depletions or reduced matrices me common throughout the profile. Water tables remain 
at or near the soil surface during the growing season. Soils are slightly acidic to neutral (pH 6.0-7.0) (Hansen el al. 1995). 
Kovalchik (1987) reports that the soils often quake when walked on due to cold, mucky, groundwater flowing just below the 
surface. 

Adjacent vegetation includes Schoenopfectus acutiis on wetter sites and Carex utriciiiata and Dasiphora fntticosa 
ssp. floribunda on drier sites. 

Vegetation: Vegetation types within this alliance are classified as saturated, temperate or subpolar grasslands. Carex 
simitiaia dominates the graminoid stratum with 30-80% cover. Other graminoid species include Carex aqitatilis. Carex 
ittrtcuiaia, Deschampsia caespitosa. and Juncus balticits (Hansen et al. 1988, Hansen el al. 1995). Forb cover is sparse and 
includes Fediciilaris groeulaiuUca and Tnglochiu uuiritinia. Shrub species are uncommon, typically forming less than 5% 
covei'. Shiub species include Beti/ki nana (= Betttia glandithsa). Salix woffii, and Safix plamjblia. Kovalchik (1987) states 
that the moss layer may be dense with up to 90% cover. 

Dynamics: Hansen et al. (1988) slate that Carex simi data types are relatively stable. Minor fluctuations in water levels do 
not change species composition (Youngblood et al. 1985). 
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Allianc e So u r c e s 
Authors; D. CULVER, West Identifier: A. 1469 

References: Cronquisl et al. 1977, Hansen et al. 1988b, Hansen et al. 1991, Hansen el al, 1995, Hermann 1970, Johnston 
1 987, Kovalchik 1987, Martin and Hulchins 1980, Nachlinger 1985, Padgen et al. I9SSb, Padgelt et al. 1989, Sanderson and 
Keltler 1996, Tuhy and Jensen 1982, Youngblood el al. 1985a 

SARCOBATUS VERMICULATUS SHRUB HERBACEOUS ALLIANCEBlack Greasewood 
Shrub Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This alliance is locally restricted in the northern Great Plains to saline sites. It is dominated by herbaceous 
species, but the presence of shrubs sets it apart from similai' types found on saline soil. Total vegetation cover is open to 
moderate, with bare soil common. Distichlis spicaia and PttccineHia uuHaUiana dominate the herbaceous layer, accompanied 
by Symphyotrichtmi ericoides {= Aster eiicoiciesj. Grtndeha sqttairosa. Hordeitm jitbatiim. Pascopynmi smithii, Pianiago 
spp., and Salicornia rubra (on more saline inclusions). Sarcobatits venniciilattts. Artemisia frigida, and Artemisia trideutaia 
fcffm a sparse shrub layer only rarely exceeding 25%. 

This alliance is found on terraces, floodplains, swales and other low sites where drainage is poor. The soils are 
moderately to strongly saline, fine -textured, and moderately deep to deep. Although periodic flooding is rare, stands of this 
alliance receive more water than the surrounding uplands tluough ninoff. 

Environment: This alliance is found on terraces, floodplains, swales and other low sites where drainage is poor. The soils 
are moderately to strongly saline, fine-textured, and moderately deep to deep (USPS 1992). Although periodic flooding is 
rare, stands of this alliance receive more water than the surrounding uplands through runoff- 
Vegetation: This alliance is locally restricted in the northern Great Plains to saline sites. It is dominated by herbaceous 
species but the presence of shrubs sets it apail from similar types found on saline soil. Total vegetation cover is open to 
moderate with bare soil common. Distichlis spicaia and PuccineHia ruttiaUiaua dominate the herbaceous layer, accompanied 
by Symphyotrichtmi ericoides (= Aster ericoides), Grindelia sqttarrosa. Hordeitm jitbatiim. Pascopyrum smithii, Pianiago 
spp., and SaUcoruia rubra (on moie saline inclusions). Sarcobatits vennicitlatus, Artemisia frigida, and Artemisia trideutaia 
form a sparse shrub layer only rarely exceeding 25%. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors: MCS, Midwest Identifier; A 1535 
References: Faber-Langendoen et al, 1996, USPS 1992 

SARCOBATUS VERMICULATUS/ DISTICHLIS SPICATA - (PUCCINELLIA NUTTALLIANA) SHRUB HERBACEOUS 
VEGETATIONBIackGreasewood /Saltgrass - (Nultall's Alkali Grass) Shrub Herbaceous Vegetation 

Element Concept 
Summary: This greasewood saline shrub prairie type is found in the northern Great Plains of the United States and Canada- 
Stands occur on somewhat saline soils, and salt crusts may occur. The vegetation contains scattered niediuni-tall (0.5-1 m) 
shrubs with a cover of 10-25%. The shrub layer is dominated by Sarcobatus vermicttiaiits. Herbaceous species include 
Distichlis spicata and PuccineUia mtttaliiarui. 

Environment: Stands occur on somewhat saline soils, and salt crusts may occur. 

Vegetation: The vegetation contains scattered medium-tall (0.5-1 m) shnibs with a cover of 10-25%. The shrub layer is 
dominated by Sarcobatits venniculaius. Herbaceous species include Disiich/is spicaia and Pitccinellia nitttaiUaua. 
Similar Associations: 

• Sarcobatus vermiculatus / Pascopyrum smithii - (Elymus lanceolatus) Shrub Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001508) 
GRank & Reasons: G? (96-10-03). 

Comments: This type closely resembles Sarcobatus vermiculatus / Pascopyrum smithii - (Eiymus fanceolattis) Shrub 
Herbaceous Vegetation (CEGL001508). Nebraska applies that type to stands that may fit this type. 

Element Distribution 
Range: This greasewood saline shrub prairie type is found in the northern Great Plains of the United Stales and Canada, 
extending from the Dakotas into Saskatchewan. 
Nations; CA? US 
States/Provinces: ND:S3S4, SD:SU, SK? 

Element Sources 
Authors; ^, mod. D. Faber-Langendoen, MCS Confidence: 2 Identifier; CEGL002 146 
References: Thilenius et al. 1995 
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TRIGLOCHIN MARITIMA SEMIPERMANENTLY FLOODED HERBACEOUS 
ALLIANCE Seaside Atrow-grass Semipermanently Flooded Herbaceous Alliance 

Alliance Concept 
Summary: This semipermanently flooded alliance has been described from high-elevation intermountain parks in Colorado. 
Stands occur in lowland habitats such as saline marshes, salt flats, and at calcareous springs in extreme rich fens. These 
habitats are flooded throughout the growing season in most years. The water table may drop below the surface at the end of 
the growing season or during drought years, but the soils will still be saturated which permits the development of organic 
peat. Soils are poorly drained, deep, saline and alkaline, often derived from calcareous marls or limestone. Vegetation 
included in this alliance is chaiacterized by an herbaceous layer that is dominated by the perennial rhizomatous forb 
Ti'iglochin maiitima. Other common species include Carex microgfochin, Eleochans quinqiteflora, PucctneUki uuttaUiana. 
Salicornia rubra, Ranimcttliis cymbalaria, Schoeiiopleclus americamis (= Scirpiis americamts)^ and Symphyotrichum 
cUialitm (= Aster brachyaclis). Cover and species composition is controlled largely by salinity, which is regulated by the 
amount of water dilution. Triglochin uuiritima and Sahcoruia rubra were more abimdant in saline areas, and the salt-tolerant 
Distichiis spicata was restricled to the more saline sites. Generally, vegetation height, cover, and species diversity tend to 
vary inversely with salinity. Diagnostic of the wetland herbaceous alliance is the dominance of Triglochin ma nti/fm. 
Environment: Vegetation in this semipermanently flooded alliance has been described from high-elevation intermountain 
parks in Colorado. Stands occur in lowland habitats such as saline marshes, salt flats, and at calcareous springs in extreme 
rich fens. These habitats are flooded throughout the growing season in most years. The water table may drop below the 
surface at the end of the growing season or during drought years, but the soils will still be saturated which permits the 
development of organic peat. Ungai' ( 1 974) described 'wet' and 'dry' Triglochin maritima communities. The drier sites had 
higher total salts 2.1% vs. 1.6%. Both sites had a median pH of S. 1 Salinity is largely controlled by the amount of water 
dilution. Cooper (1996) described a community in water track microhabitats within expansive peatland fens in South Park, 
Colorado. Climate is temperate and semi-arid. At South Park, Colorado (elevation approximately 2900 m), mean annual 
precipitation is 27 cm with 75% occurring during the growing season (Ungar 1974). Sites are nearly level saline marshes and 
salt flats. These soils aie poorly drained, deep, saline and alkaline often derived from calcareous marls or limestone. In the 
northern Great Plains, similar Triglochin ffuiritiinci-domhmXed stands described by Dodd and Coupland (1966) had coarse- 
textured (fine sand to sandy clay), saline, gleyed soils. More classification work needed to determine if these stands should be 
included in the same alliance. 

Adjacent vegetation is generally controlled by salinity. On a large scale stands may be arranged in concentric circles 
according to the salt tolerance of the dominant species. Salicornia rubra stands (a more salt-tolerant species) would be in the 
center with PuccineUia mtttaUiana stands forming on the less saline side. On a smaller scale the ground surface often has 
hollows, water tracks or hummocks which often have less salt-tolerant species occurring on them {Ungai' 1974, Cooper 
1996). 

Vegetation: The semipermanently flooded vegetation included in this is herbaceous alliance has be described from saline 
wetlands in a high elevation intermountain park in Colorado. Cover is sparse to moderately dense and is controlled largely by 
salinity which is regulated by the amount of water dilution. Stands are largely dominated by the perennial rhizomatous forb 
Triglochin maritima. Othei' common species include Carex microglochin, Eleocharis qidnqueflora, PuccineUia niiltalliana. 
Salicornia rubra. Ranunculus cymbalaria. Schoenopleclus americanus (= Scirpus americanus). and Symphyotrichum 
cilialum (= Aster brachyactis). The more salt-tolerant species, Triglochin maritima and Salicornia rubra were more abundant 
on the 'dry' type. The salt-tolerant Distichiis spicata was found only in the 'diy' type. Geneially, vegetation height and cover, 
and species diversity tend to vary inversely with salinity (Ungar 1967, Steinauer 1989). 

Dynamics: The flooding regime combined with high evaporation rate in these dry climates and the mineral-rich spring water 
causes accumulations of soluble salts in the soil. Total vegetation cover (density and height), species composition and soil 
salinity depend on the amount and timing of precipitation and flooding. Growth-inhibiting salt concentrations aie diluted 
when the soil is saturated. This allows the growth of less salt-tolerant species and more robust growth of tolerant species. As 
the saturated soils dry, the salt concentrates until it precipitates out on the soil surface (Dodd and Coupland 1966, Ungar 
1968). Vegetation forms zones at some saline sites, where species abundance is stratified by salt tolerance (Shupe et al. 19S6, 
Ungar et al. 1969). Inplayas, the soil salinity at field capacity generally increases from the edge to the center allowing for 
several different vegetation stands to co-occur (Ungar 1967, 1970, Unger et al. 1969). Microtopography can also affect 
vegetation structure. Where soil accumulates to form hummocks, less sah- and alkali -tolerant plants can occur (Ungar 1972). 
Comments: Triglochin maritima-dom'imted wetlands have been described from saline marshes in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
These stands aie very similar to those included in this alliance from Colorado. More information is needed to determine if 
these stands should be included in this alliance. 

Alleance Sources 
Authors; K. SCHULZ, West Identifier; A. 1681 

References: Cooper 1996, Cooper n.d., Dodd and Coupland 1966, Sanderson and Kettler 1996, Sanderson and March 1996, 
Shupe etal. 1986, Steinauer 1989, Ungar 1967, Ungar 1968, Ungar 1970, Ungar 1972, Ungar 1974c, Ungar et al. 1969 
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